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PREFACE. 


We  had  intended  to  affix  a  precise  date  to  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  when  we  seasonably  recollected  the 
prudent  counsel  of  my  Uncle  Toby !  "  Leave  out 
the  date  entirely,  Trim,"  quoth  my  Uncle  Toby — 
''  leave  it  out  entirely  Trim,  a  story  passes  very  well 
without  these  niceties,  unless  one  is  pretty  sure  of 
*em !"  ^'  Sure  of  'em !"  said  the  corpora],  shaking 
his  head. 


The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  suppose  the  events 
of  our  story  to  have  occurred  at  any  period  with- 
in the  present  century,  and  will  have  the  indul- 
gence to  pardon  sundry  anachronisms,  particularly 
the  liberty  the  author  has  taken  in  anticipating  the 
masquerade  of  ]  829. 


!♦ 
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CHAPTER  I. 


'*  DiB  moi  an  pen,  im  troavat  ia  ^ptm,  comxne  moi,  qiwlqae  chiOM 
(lu  ciel,  quelqae  efioi  da  desUn,  dans  I'aTentore  iiiopSii^e  de  notre 
ronnoiaBmc€  V  , 

MOLIKRS. 


It  was  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful 
days  of  February.  Winter  had  graciously  yield- 
ed to  the  melting  influence  of  the  soft  breezes 
from  the  Indian's  paradise — ^the  sweet  southwest* 
The  atmosphere  was  a  pure  transparency,  a  perfect  , 
ether ;  and  Broadway j  the  thronged  thoroughfare 
through  which  the  full  dde  of  human  existence 
pours,  the  pride  of  the  metropolis  of  our  western 
world,  presented  its  gayest  and  most  brilliant  aspect. 

Nature  does  not  often  erabelUsh  a  city ;  but  here, 
she  has  her  ensigns,  her  glorious  waving  pennons 
in  the  trees  that  decorate  die  park,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  hospital,  and  mantle  with  filial  reverence 
around  St  PauFs  and  Trimty  churches.     A  sti^ 
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den  change  from  iDtense  cold  to  rain,  and  then 
again  to  frost,  changes  and  successions  not  un- 
common in  our  inconstant  climate,  had  encircled  the 
trees,  their  branches,  and  even  the  slightest  twigs  that 
bent  and  crackled  under  the  litde  snowbird,  with  a 
brilliant  incrustatiou  of  ice,  and  hong  them  with 
coundess  crystals — nature's  jewels— how  poor  in 
the  comparison  a  monarch's  regalia ! 

The  chaste  drapery  of  sanuner  is  most  beautiful ; 
bat  there  was  something  in  oil  this  gorgeousness, 
this  ostenutious  brilliancy,  that  harmonized  well 
with  the  art  and  glare  of  a  city.  It  seemed  that 
nature,  for  once,  touched  with  the  frail^  of  her 
sex,  and  determined  to  ontshine  them  all,  had  don- 
ned her  jewelled  robe,  and  come  forth  in  all  her 
queenly  decorations  in  the  very  temple  of  art  and 
foshion ;  for  this  is  the  temple  of  these  divinities,  and 
on  certain  hours  of  every  auspicious  day  is  abandon- 
ed to  the  rites  of  their  worshippers. 

But  the  day  has  its  successive  scenes,  as  life  its 
seven  ages.  The  morning  opens  wi±  servants 
"  swee[Mug  the  pavements — die  pale  seamstress  has- 
tening to  her  daily  toil — the  tormented  dyspeptic 
sallying  forth  to  his  joyless  morning  ride— the  ci^ 
of  the  bridt  nulkman — the  jolly  baker  and  the 
sonorous  sweep — the  shop-boy  fantastically  ar- 
ran^ng  the  tempting  show,  that  is  to  present  to  the 
second  sight  t^many  a  belle  her  own  sweet  person, 
arrayed  ioFlandin's  gamitures,  Marquand's  jewek, 
Goguet's  flowers,  and  (oh  tempora !  oh  mores !)  Ma- 
nuel's '  ornamental  hair  work  of  every  description.' 

Then  comes  the  business  hour— the  merchant, 
fall  ot  projects,  hopes,  and  fears,  hastening  to  hi^ 
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connting  house — the  clerk  to  his  desk— ^tbe  lawyer  ) 
to  the  courts — ^the  children  to  their  schools,  and  / 
coontry  ladies  to  their  shopping. 

Then  come  forth  the  gay  and  idle,  and  Broad- 
way presents  a  scene  as  bustling,  as  varied,  and 
as  brilliant,  as  an  oriental  fair.  There,  are 
graceful  beDes,  arrayed  in  the  light  costume  of 
Paris,  playing  off  their  coquetries  on  their  at- 
tendant beaux-— accurately  apparelled  Quakers—* 
a  knot  of  dandies,  walking  pattern-cards,  faith- 
ful living  personifications  of  their  *  prototypes  in 
the  tailor's  window— dignified,  self-complacent  mat- 
rons—idle starers  at  beauties,  and  beauties  wiffing 
to  be  stared  at— blanketed  Indian  chiefs  from  the 
Winnebagoes,  Choctaws,  and  Cherokees,  walking 
straight  forward,  as  if  they  were  following  an  ene- 
my's trail  in  their  own  forests— girls  and  boys 
escaped  firom  school  thraldom — ^young  students 
with  their  backs  turned  on  college  and  profes* 
sors— merry  cluldren  clustering  round  a  toy-shop 
-^-servants  loaded  with  luxuries  for  the  evening 
party,  jostling  milliners'  girls  with  bandboxes — a 
bare  headed  Greek  boy  with  a  troop  of  shouting 
urchins  at  his  heels— a  party  of  jocund  sailors 
firom  the  'farthest  Ind'— a  family  groupe  of  Al- 
sace peasants— and,  not  the  least  jolly  or  envi- 
able of  all  this  multifarious  multitude,  the  company 
of  Irish  Orangemen  stationed  before  St.  Paul's, 
their  attention  divided  between  the  passers-by,  their 
possible  customers,  and  the  national  jibes  and  jokes 
of  their  assodates. 

It  was  on  such  a  day  as  we  have  described,  and 
dvough  tach  a  throng',  that  one  lonely  VwoBf^  "w^ 
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of  her  cloak  to  seqaester  it,  and  at  a  convenient 
C4>poitoni^  traDsferred  it  to  her  pocket,  saying 
to  herself  as  she  did  so,  "  It  is  a«  fine  as  a  spi- 
der's web,  a  pret^  article  for  the  like  of  Itim 
tmly  ;  it's  reasonable  that  my  right  to  it  is  as  good  as 
his,"  and  with  this  comment  entered  on  die  records 
of  conscience,  she  very  quietly  appropriated  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  stranger  pursued  his  way 
down  William-street,  and  the  little  boy,  who,  for 
some  reason  had  retraced  his  steps,  was  running  in 
the  same  direction,  tossing  np  his  oranges,  and 
amusing  himself  with  the  efibrt  to  keep  both  in  the 
air  at  the  same  moment. 

Intent  on  his  sport,  be  beedlessly  ran  against  the 
stranger,  dropped  his  oranges,  knocked  the  man's 
cane  from  his  hand,  and  nearly  occasioned  his 
fellbg.  SomeibinK  very  like  a  curse  rose  to  his  Ups. 
The  boy  picked  up  the  cane  and  gently  replaced  it, 
saying  at  the  same  lime,  with  such  unaffected  earnest- 
ness, "  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  that  soAened  by  his 
manner,,  and  perceiving  it  was  the  same  child  who 
had  before  attracted  his  attention,  he  replied, 
"  Never  mind,  boy ;  pick  up  your  oranges."  He 
did  so,  and  looking  again  at  the  stranger,  who  to 
his  unpractised  eye  seemed  old  and  poor,  he  said 
modestly,  "  Will  yon  take  one,  nr  ?" 

"  No,  no,  boy." 

"Do  take  one." 

"  No,  thank  ye,  child." 

"  1  bad  much  rather  ygu  would  than  not ;  I  don'i 
really  want  but  one  myself." 

"No,  no;.  God  bless  ye." 
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By  tUs  time  they  had  reached  an  old  Dutch 
domicily  with  a  gaUe  end  to  the  street,  one  of  the 
kw  monuments  that  remain  of  the  original  setders 
of  our  good  dty» 

The  steps  or  (to  use  the  vernacular  word)  the 
tioop  had  jost  been  nicely  scoured :  the  boy  per- 
ceiving the  stranger  breathed  painfully,  and  moved 
wMh  difficulty,  qnrang  fcnrward  to  open  the  door. 
The  sound  of  the  HAed  latch  brought  out  an  cdd 
woman  who  iqppeared  by  the  shrill  tones  of  autho- 
ri^  and  wrath  that  issued  from  her  lips,  at  the  sight 
€i  the  boy's  muddy  footsteps  on  the  clean  boards, 
to  be  the  **  ezecudve''  of  die  establishment 

She  stood  with  a  scrubbing  brush  in  her  uplifted 
hand,  and  the  boy  started  back,  as  if  he  expected 
farther  and  more  painful  demonstrations  of  her  an* 
ger.  *<  Stay,  stay,  my  child,"  said  the  stranger, 
*'  and  sit  down  on  that  bench,"  and  then  turning  to 
the  old  woman,  **  hold  your  foul  tongue,"  he  said, 
«( and  let  the  lad  alone." 

'*  Leave  him  be !  It's  my  own  house  and  my 
own  tongue,  and  neither  you  nor  any  other  man 
can  master  it." 

"  God  knows  that's  true,"  replied  the  stranger,  and 
without  wasting  any  farther  efforts  on  the  confessedly 
impossible,  he  very  unceremoniously  extended  his 
cane,  and  poked  the  woman's  garments  within  the 
door,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  shut  it  in  her  face, 
which  he  effected  without  delay.  Perhaps  the  boy 
laughed  from  instinctive  sympathy  with  the  power 
of  the  superior  sex;  he  certainly  laughed  most 
heartily  at  its  timely  demonstration,  and  shouted 
^^gain  and  again,  ^^  Cracky!  cracky!"   an  ttdft* 

Vol.  L  2 
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mation  that  the  young  archins  of  oor  aty  often  send 
np,  equivalent  to  "  a  palpable  hit,  my  Lord !" 

The  satunune  feataret  of  the  itran^r  relaxed, 
and  from  that  moment  there  was  a  tadt  compact 
between  him  and  his  young  friend,  who  seemed  the 
only  link  that  connected  him  with  bis  kind.  He 
recnved  even  his  pity  with  complacency,  for  he  felt 
that  the  |»ty  of  .a  child  was  tolerable,  because  <  with- 
out any  mixtufe  of  blame  or  counsel.' 

The  boy's  father,  Mr.  Carroll,  was  clerk  in  an 
insurance  office  opposite  the  stranger^s  lodgings. 
Frank  came  daily  to  his  father's  office,  and  as  he 
passed  and  repassed  the  stranger's  door,  he  stopped 
with  some  good  humored  greeting,  or  to  share  with 
him  his  fruit,  cakest  or  candy.  His  bonbons  were 
received  with  manifest  pleasure,  but  never  eaten,  at 
least  in  Frank's  presence,  and  when  he  inquired  the 
reason  of  tins  extraordinary  abstemiousness,  bis 
friend  would  answer,  "  1  keep  them  to  console  me, 
Frank,  when  you  are  away." 

Mr.  Carroll's  desk  was  stationed  at  his  office-mn- 
dotr,  and  his  eye  often  involuntarily  glanced  from 
his  books  to  his  boy,  it'hose  benevolent  friendship 
for  the  forlorn  stranger,  he  secretly  watched,  and 
promoted,  by  permitting  him  to  loiter  in  his  society, 
and  by  daily  largesses  of  pennies. 

What  draught  is  so  delicious  to  a  parent  as  a 
child's  virtue  ?  What  spectacle  so  beaudfu)  to  man 
as  the  aspect  of  childhood  ?  childhood  flushed  with 
heahh  and  happiness;  its  buoyant  step,  hs  loud 
langb,  and  joyous  shout ;  its  little  bark  still  riding 
in  its  secure  and  guarded  haven;  its  interminable 
perspective  of  an  ever  brightening  future?   And  in- 
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fancy— -who  has  not  looked  with  prophetic  eye  ou 
the  fair  face  of  infancy,  the  dawn  of  never  ending 
existence,  and  seen  in  vision  the  temptations,  the 
struggles,  the  griefs,  the  joys,  that  awaited  the  un- 
conscious litde  being  f  Who  has  not  contemplated 
the  placid  minute  frame,  enveloping  such  capacities 
for  suffering,  and  not  longed  to  withhold  it  from  its 
fearful  voyage?  Peaceful  infancy!  must  those 
senses  that  now  convey  to  thee  but  the  intimations 
of  thy  new  existence,  become  the  avenues  of  all  good 
and  evil?  Must  these  pulses  which  now  beat  so 
sofUyi  harmoniously,  throb  with  passion  ?  Must  this 
clear  eye  be  dimmed  with  tears  f  this  soft  cheek, 
thb  smooth  brow  be  furrowed  with  care  and  sorrow? 
Even  so ;  for  the  destiny  of  humanity  is  thine,  with 
its  joys  and  its  triumphs.  Enfolded  in  this  minute 
frame  are  the  capacities  of  an  angeL  Oto  forth 
then,  labor,  struggle,  and  knowledge  shall  fill  thy 
mind  with  light  of  thine  own— -endure,  and  resist, 
and  from  the  fires  of  temptation  shall  rise  and  soar 
fo  heaven^  the  only  phoenix— -virtue* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Votis  aves  do  Vargeitt  cache.'* 


L'AvAax. 


The  Stranger  inih  whom  Frank  Carroll  bad  con- 
tracted so  intimate  an  acquaintance  was  known  to 
his  hostess,  and  to  Frank,  and  with  them  only  did 
he  appear  to  have  any  coromanication,  by  the  name 
ofFlaveL  Frank  was  satisfied  with  finding  that  he  was 
always  glad  to  see  him,  interested  in  his  little  wants, 
attentive  to  his  pratde,  and  reluctant  to  part  with 
him ;  and  his  Dutch  hostess  being  regularly  paid 
the  pittance  of  his  board,  felt  no  farther  curiosity  in 
bis  conduct  or  history. 

This  remarkable  exemption  of  Dame  Quacken* 
boss  fi'om  one  of  ^  ruling  passions  of  her  sex,  was 
more  strikmgly  illustrated  towards  another  lodger, 
who  had,  for  ten  snccesrive  years,  rented  her  mise- 
rable garret.  All  she  knew  of  this  man  was,  that 
his  name  was  Smith,  that  he  was  employed  in  copy- 
ing papers  for  lawyers,  that  he  thus  earned  his  sub- 
sistence, that  he  practised  the  most  rigid  economy  (as 
she  suspected)  and  accumulated  money.  Economy 
was  a  cardinal  virtue  in  the  eye  of  Mistress  Quacken- 
boss— M«  virtue,  par  excellence,  and  she  reverenced 
Smith  as  its  personification.  Every  one  has  a  beau- 
ideal,  and  Smith  was  hers.  To  him  alone  was  she 
ever  known  to  defer  her  own  convenience.  He  was 
allowed,  whenever  he  wished  it,  a  quiet  place  in  her 
chimney-comer,  where  be  was  wont  to  warm  his 
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benumbed  fingers  and  toes,  while  he  heated  on  her 
coals  the  contents  of  a  tin  cup,  that  served  him  for 
tea-kettle,  shaving-cup,  gruel-pot,  and  in  short  was 
his  only  culinary  utensil. 

The  indulgence  of  a  fire  in  his  own  apartment 
was  limited  to  those  periods  of  intense  cold  when  it 
was  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  then  it 
was  supported  by  the  faggots  and  coal-cinders, 
which  in  the  evening  he  picked  up  in  the  streets. 
His  apparel  was  in  accordance  with  this  severe  firu- 
gality.  For  ten  years  he  had  worn  the  same  coat^ 
bat,  neckcloth,  and  waistcoat,  and  he  still  preserved 
their  whole  and  decent  appearance,  firom  hb  *^  prudent 
way,"  as  his  landlady  called  it,  of  dispensing  with  their 
use  altogether  when  he  was  in-doors,  and  substituting 
in  their  stead,  in  summer,  a  cotton,  and  in  winter,  a 
well  patched  red  baize-gown.  Our  inventory  of  his 
wardrobe  extends  no  farther.  He  did  his  own  wash- 
ing within  the  walls  of  his  little  attic,  and  they  told 
no  tales.  That  tliey  could  have  betrayed  secrets 
was  evident  firom  the  extreme  caution  with  which  he 
always  locked  the  door  of  his  apartment,  whether  he 
was  in  or  out  of  it.  This  was  the  occasion  of  a 
semi-annual  altercation  with  his  landlady,  who  very 
reluctantly  conceded  to  him  his  right  to  an  exemp- 
tion firom  her  house-cleaning.  With  this  exception, 
he  was  the  subject  of  her  unvarying  respect  and  com- 
mendation. '<A  saving  and  a  thrifty  body  was 
John  Smit,"  she  was  wont  to  say ;  "  and  if  there 
were  more  like  him  in  our  city  we  should  not  have 
to  pay  for  an  alms-house  and  a  bridewell,  beside 
having  the  Dominies  preaching  the  money  out  of 
our  pockets  for  an  Orphan- Asylum." 

2* 
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She  magn^ed  his  virtue  by  cootrastiag  hiio  witb 
Mr.  FlaveL  *'  No  wouder,"  she  uid,  "  that  Ae 
had  come  to  the  fsg-end  of  lus  mouey^  Eveiy  day 
be  left  sugar  enough  in  lus  cup^  and  victaais  on  his 
plate  to  serve  John  Smit  a  week.  And  such  loads 
of  clothes  as  he  put  out  to  wash — a  dean  hoUand 
■hirt  every  day— it  was  enough  to  make  a  body's 
heart  ache  l  and  clean  linen  on  his  bed  Uoke  a  week. 
True,  he  paid  for  it— but  she  could  not  abide  the 
waste,  how  long  would  his  ntoney  last  at  that  rate  i" 
Thus  die  passed  iu  review  the  common  habits  of  a 
gentleman,  in  which  Mr.  Flavel  indulged,  though 
in  the  main  he  seemed  to  observe  a  strict  frugality. 
,  She  usually  concluded  her  criticisms  with  a  iHtter 
vituperation  of  Mr.  Flavel's  and  Frank's  friendship. 
"  What  business  had  be  to  bring  that  rampaging 
boy  there,  slamming  the  door,  and  tracking  the 
entry ;  in  -  all  the  ten  years  John  Smit  bad  lived  in 
the  house,  he  had  never  had  one  track  after  him." 
She  kept  up  a  sort  of  thinking  aloud,  an  incessant 
muttering  like  tAe  low  growl  of  a  mastiff  in  bis 
dreams,  and  this  last  remark  was  repeated  for  the 
fanndreth  time,  as  she  passed  by  Mr.  Flavel's  door 
on  her  way  to  Smith's  room,  and  with  a  harsher  em- 
phasis than  usual,  from  her  seeing  some  dark  traces 
of  poor  Frank's  footsteps,  and  hearing  his  voice  in 
a  merry  key  in  Mr.  Flavel's  apartment. 

Smith  bad  appeared  to  be  declining  in  health  for 
some  montbt-Hfor  several  weeks  he  had  rarely  left 
the  house,  and  for  the  last  week  Dame  Quacken- 
bou  had  not  cuce  seen  hini.  She  remembered  the 
last  time  he  came  to  ber  kitcbeo  was  Ute  in  the 
eveDing— that  he  wai  then  trembling  excessirely,— 
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obliged  to  sit  down  for  some  minatei,  and  that  when 
she  had  lighted  his  lamp  for  him,  he  supplicated  her, 
in  the  quivering  voice  of  a  sick  or  frightened  child, 
to  carry  it  fiir  him  as  &r  as  his  chamber  door.  She 
had  imputed  his  agitation  to  physical  exhaus- 
tion, and  all  unused  as  she  was  to  such  manifestar 
tions  of  pity,  she  had,  on  the  following  morning, 
deposited  some  soup  and  herb  tea  at  his  door,  with 
the  proper  intimations  of  her  charity.  Smith's 
€fmotion  was,  in  truth,  owing  to  a  cause  known 
only  to  himself,  and  far  different  from  that  naturally 
assgned  by  Mrs.  Quackenboss. 

He  had  come  in  that  night  as  usual  with  his  little 
bundle  of  sticks  and  shavings,  and  was  groping  his 
way  up  stairs  with  his  cat-like  inaudible  tread,  when 
Hr.  Ilavel  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  his  hand,  wrap- 
ped in  his  white  dressing<-gown,  and  looking  more 
ghastly  than  usual,  passed  from  his  room  across  the 
entry  to  the  parlor,  and  after  remaining  there  for  a 
moment,  returned,  without  perceiving  Smith,  who  re- 
mained riveted  to  the  spot  where  Mr.  Flavel  had 
first  struck  his  sight  To  Smith's  excited  imagina- 
tion, he  appeared  a  spirit  from  the  dead,  and  a 
spirit  invested  with  a  form  and  features  of  all  hu- 
man ^apes,  to  him  the  most  terrible. 

From  that  night  he  had  never  left  his  room,  and 
his  landlady  deemed  it  prudent  to  defer  no  longer 
investigating  his  condition,  lest  it  should  be  be- 
trayed in  the  mode  Hamlet  suggested  for  the  dis- 
covery of  Polonins.  ^le  found  his  door,  as  she 
expected,  locked.  She  knocked  and  called — ^there 
was  no  answer.  She  screamed,  but  in  vain ;  not 
the  faintest  sound,  or  sign  of  life,  was  returned; 
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and  concluding  the  poor  msn  wai  dead,  and  witli 
tbe  ogoal  vulgar  fear,  of  encountering  the  spectacle 
of  death  alone,  she  hastily  descended  the  stairs,  and 
GOnununicatiiig  her  apprehensions  to  Mr.  Flavel, 
she  begged  he  would  stand  by,  while  sbe  forced 
open  the  door.  He  attended  her,  followed  by 
Frank.  The  weak  tastenings  gave  way  at  once  to 
her  forcible  pressure,  and  they  all  entered  tbe  apart- 
ment so  long  and  so  sedulously  concealed.  Smith 
Was  living,  but  insmsible,  and  apparently  in  a  deep 
lethargy.  Nothing  could  be  more  miserable  and 
squalid  than  the  room',  its  furniture,  and  tenant. 
He  lay  on  a  cot-bed,  tucked  so  close  under  the  in- 
clining ceiling,  that  he  seoned  hardly  to  have 
breatUng  space.  There  was  no  linen  on  his  bed, 
and  his  coverings  were  made  of  shreds  and  patches, 
which  he  bad  himself  sewn  together.  A  little  pine 
table,  with  an  ink-stand  carefully  corked,  crossed 
by  two  pens  worn  to  the  stump,  and  as  carefully 
wiped,  stood  by  his  bed-side.  A  broken  basin, 
mag,  tea-cup, -and  plate,  bought  at  a  china-shop  for 
a  lew  pennies — a  ringle  chair,  the  bottom  of  which 
he  had  curiously  repaired  with  list,  and  a  small 
boz-stove,  comprised  his  fumimre.  His  thread- 
bare garments  were  han^ng  around  the  room.  A 
Hx-penny  loaf,  halfeaieh  and  mouldy,  a  dried  her- 
ring, and  a  few  grams  of  rice  rolled  in  a  paper, 
and  tied,  lay  on  the  table. 

Quiescent  as  the  landlady's  curiosity  had  bitfaerio 
been,  it  was  now  called  into  action  by  what  usually 
proves  a  sedative — the  means  of  present  grati6ca- 
tion.  After  a  glance  at  the  sick  man,  she  made  u 
rapid  stirvey  of  the  room,  and  holding  up  both 
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hands,  exclaimed,  ^*  John  Smit's  a  fool !  and  that's 
what  I  did  not  take  him  for — lock  his  door  indeed ! 
he  might  as  well  bolt  and  bar  a  drum-head — a  pretty 
spot  of  work,  truly,  to  have  to  wrench  off  a  good 
lock  to  break  our  way  into  this  tomb,  where  there's 
nothing  after  all  but  his  old  carcass ! — ^Ah !  what's 
this  f"  A  new  object  struck  her  eye,  and  stooping 
down  she  attempted  to  draw  from  beneath  the  bed 
an  iron  box ;  she  could  not  move  it ;  her  predilec- 
tion was  confirmed;  her  long  cherished  faith  in 
Smith's  worldly  wisdom  re-established,  and  looking 
up  with  an  indescribable  expression  of  satisfaction 
and  triumph,  and  laughing  outright,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  a  year,  she  exclaimed,  '<  Johny  a'n't 
a  fool  but!" 

Her  look  appealed  to  Mr.  Flavel.  He  did  not 
notice  it.  Frank  enforced  it  by  taking  hold  of  his 
arm,  and  saying,  '*  See,  see,  Mr.  Flavel !"  But 
Mr.  Flavel  saw  but  one  object.  His  eyes  were 
riveted  to  Smith.  For  a  moment  he  gazed  in- 
tently, and  then  uttered  his  thoughts  unconsciously 
and  in  a  half  sufibcated  tone — *^  Good  God  !*«-It 
cannot  be— ^md  yet  how  like!  He  removed 
the  black  and  matted  lock  from  Smith's  forehead. 
It  was  wrinkled  and  furrowed.  *'  Seven  and  twenty 
years  might  do  this — No,  no,  it  is  impossible."^- 
He  turned  away  and  covered  his  eyes,  and  then 
again  turned  towards  the  dying  man^  and  exclaimed 
vehemently,  '*It  is — it  is — it  must  be  he!"  and 
putting  his  lips  down  to  the  dull  ear,  he  shrieked  in 
a  voice  of  agony.  *'  Savil !  Savil !"  The  poor 
wretch  made  a  convulsive  struggle,  half  opened  his 
eyeS|  and  looked  mistily  on  Mr.  Flavel.    A  slight 
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shudder  passed  over  hia  frame,  and  he  sunk  agaui 
into  his  deathUke  sleep. 

The  landlady  now  interposed,  and  rudely  seizing 
Mr.  Flavel's  arm,  "  Clear  out !"  she  sMd,  "  what 
right  have  yon  to  be  tormenting  him  ?"  Mr.  Flavel 
shook  her  Irqm  him,  and  again  bending  over  Smith, 
he  rourmnred,  "  No,  no,  it  cannot  be — I  was  wild 
to  hope  it — and  if  it  were — oh  God !"  He  tamed 
away  abruptly,  and  said  hastily,  "Come,  Frank — 
come  down  stairs  with  me.  Frank  followed  him, 
and  when  he  was  again  in  his  own  room,  he  took 
the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  wept  aloud.  Frank  gaxed 
at  him  in  silence.  To  a  child  there  is  sometbing 
unnatural  and  appalling  in  the  tears  of  a  man,  but 
the  benignant  tenderness  of  the  boy,  however, 
soon  surmounted  every  other  feeling.  He  wiped 
away  Mr.  Flavel's  tears,  and  caressed  and  soothed 
him ;  Mid  then  whisperinK,  as  if  h^  wi>rc  afraid  to 
speak  aloud  on  a  subject  that  had  called  forth  so 
much  emoUon,  "  had  I  not  best,"  be  asked,  **  nm 
and  b^  Dr.  Eustace  to  come  and  see  that  man  ?" 

"  Dr.  Eustace !  who  U  he  ?" 

"Our  doctor' — mother's  doctor — the  best  doctor 
in  New  York !" 

"God  bless  you — yes — why  did  not  I  think  of 
it? — tell  him  I  beg  him  to  come  instandy.  No, 
say  nodiing  of  me— here  Frank — say  nothing  to 
any  one,  not  to  your  father  even,  of  what  you  have 
seen  to-day — but  this  doctor  will  not  come  to  this 
poor  devil— what  shall  we  do^ — I  have  money 
enough  to  pay  him  for  half  a  doteu  visits — tell  him 
to,  Frank." 

"Dr.  Eustace  does  not  care  for  the  money,  sir;" 
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said  Frank,  as  he  ran  off,  with  all  possible  haste,  on 
his  benevolent  errand. 

"Poor  boy,"  thought  Mr.  Flavel,  "you  must 
yet  learn  that  there  are  no  disinterested  services  in 
this  world !"  The  doctor  arrived  in  a  few  moments, 
but  not  before  Mr.  Flavel  had  disciplined  himself 
into  perfect  self<;ommand.  As  the  doctor  came 
from  Smith's  room,  Mr.  Flavel  stopped  him  in  the 
entry,  and  inquired  if  the  poor  mas  were  still  alive. 
The  doctor  said  "yes,''  and  that  be  thought  it  pos- 
sible he  might  be  revived  for  a  short  time,  as  he  had 
probably  fallen  into  his  present  state  from  extreme 
exhaustion  and  helplessness. 

"  You  hear  what  the  doctor  says,"  said  Mr.  Fla- 
vel to  the  landlady,  who  was  also  listening  to  the 
doctor's  report — "  do  your  utmost — ^if  the  man  dies 
now,  he  dies  from  your  neglect." 

The  landlady  put  in  her  protest,  and  a  just  one, 
but  Mr.  Flavel  did  not  stay  to  listeh  to  it. 

Either  his  reproach,  or  the  thought  of  the  strong 
box,  which,  it  had  already  occurred  to  dame  Quack- 
enboss,  might,  in  default  of  heirs  at  law,  escheat  to 
the  mistress  of  the  tenement,  roused  all  her  energies. 
She  prepared  a  warm  bath,  and  did  every  thing 
else  the  physician  required,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  The  warm  bath  and  powerful  stimulants 
produced  such  an  effect  on  the  patient,  that  the  stu- 
por gradually  subsided,  and  when  the  physician  saw 
him  in  the  evening,  he  was  restored  to  conscious- 
ness. This  the  doctor  told  Mr.  Flavel,  and  said  at 
the  same  time,  "  the  man  must  have  died  but  for 
the  assistance  given  him  to-day — ^the  discovery  of 
his  utaation  was  quite  providential." 
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"Prtrndential!"  echoed  Mr.  Flavel  in  a  sar- 
castic tone,  "  the  same  Providence  has  interposed 
that  Iril  the  poor  wretch  pining  in  desertion,  and 
exposed  to  the  accidents  of  starvation  and  death !" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  phyndan,  "the  same 
Providence.  I  suspect,  if  we  could  read  diis  man's 
history,  we  should  find  that  he  is  now  enduring  the 
peBalty  which  the  wise  government  of  Providence 
has  affixed  to  certain  ofiences.  I  infer  (torn  all  I 
can  learn  from  yoor  landlady  and  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, that  this  Smith  is  a  miser,  and  that  he  is 
dying  of  self-inflicted  hardships,  which  have  induced 
a  premature  old  age.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  more 
than  fifty." 

*'  Fifl^r !  good  God !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Flarel,  in 
a  voice  so  startling  that  Dr.  Eustace  turned  on  him  a 
look  of  sorprise  and  inquiry ;  but  he  instantly  recover- 
ed his  self-possesuon,  and  added,  "are you  skilled.' 
are  you  accurate,  doctor,  in  your  observation  of 
ages  ? — The  man  8eem«d  to  me  much  older." 

"I  am  not  infallible,"  replied  the  doctor,  "but 
my  profession  naturally  leads  me  to  make  nice  ob- 
servations on  the  subject.  I  percnve  in  this  man 
indications  of  vigor  quite  incompadble  with  ad- 
vanced age  in  his  present  circumstances.  The  first 
thing  he  did  when  he  recovered  a  glimmering  of 
consciousness,  was  to  look  for  a  key  which  was 
under  him  in  the  bed— he  grasped  it  and  held  it 
firmly  clenched  in  his  hand — so  firmly  that  it  wotdd 
have  been  difficult  to  have  wrested  it  from  faim.  A 
painter  could  hardly  have  invented  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  miserliness  dian  the  apartment  of  this  poor 
wretch — the  iron  chest  peeping  from  beneath  his 
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bed,  and  its  key  still  tenaciously  held  by  the  fa- 
mished, dying  creatore.  My  blood  ran  cold  as  I 
looked  at  him*  This  evening  his  reason  is  stronger, 
and  I  have  persuaded  him,  as  the  fear  of  dropping 
the  key  increased  his  restlessness,  to  let  me  attach  it 
to  a  cord  and  fasten  it  around  his  body." 

«<  Do  you  think  him  then  quite  rational  (his 
evemng  ?• 

**  Perfectly — ^perfectly  himself,  I  fancy.  I  pro- 
posed to  send  a  nurse  to  him,  but  he  protested  most 
vehemently  against  it,  repeating  again  and  again 
chat  he  was  a  ^poor  man — a  poor  maiw-^urses 
were  extoitionate.'  I  told  him  I  would  defiray  the 
expense  for  a  night  or  two,  for  I  thought  I  should 
sleep  better^  if  I  had  not  left  him  to  die  alone,  but 
be  still  remonstrated,  saying  that  *  a  nurse  would 
bum  a  light  all  night ;  would  eat  up  all  he  had ; 
would  keep  a  fire;' — ^*on  the  whole  I  thought  so 
violent  an  interruption  of  his  usual  habits  might  do 
him  more  harm  than  good." 

*'  He  is  then  endrely  alone  ?" 

**  Yes,  but  nothing  can  make  any  material  dif- 
ference in  his  condition.  This  is  but  a  temporary 
revival.  The  man  roust  die  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two.'*  The  conversation  was  now  turned  firom 
Smith,  but  Dr^  Eustace  still  prolonged  his  visit. 
He  foand  Mr.  Flavel  far  more  stimulating  to  hb 
curiosity,  than  the  poor  mendicant  miser.  He  had 
a  variety  of  knowledge,  a  keenness  of  perception, 
a  lucid  and  striking  mode  of  expressing  his 
Aooghts,  and  withal,  a  vein  of  deep  and  bitter 
ansanthropy,  that  indicated  a  man  of  mari&ed  cha- 
racter and  angular  experience.    The  doctor's  pro- 
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fessional  interest,  looy  was  awakened.  He  saw  Hn 
Flavel  was  suffering  from  severe  physical  derange-* 
menty  and  he  hinted  to  him  the  necessity  of  some 
medical  application,  which  Mr.  Flavel  declined,  in*, 
timating  at  the  same  time,  his  complete  infidelity  in 
the  science  of  medicine^  The  doctor  soon  after 
took  his  leave,  with  a  somewhat  abated  estimation 
of  his  new  acquaintance's  sagacity.  Few  men, 
however  liberal,  can  bear  to  have  their  profession 
disparaged. 

At  his  usual  hour  Mr.  Flavel  retired  to  bed,  but 
not  to  sleep — the  strange  and  strong  emotions  of  the 
morning  had  been  soon  subdued,  and  his  subsequent 
reflection  had  convinced  him  they  must  be  ground- 
less. These  reflections  were  in  daylight,  when 
reason  bears  sway ;  but  alone,  in  the  stillness,  dark- 
ness, and  deep  retirement  of  the  night,  his  imagina- 
tion resumed  its  ascendancy.  That  face,  so  well 
known,  so  well  remembered,  so  changed,  and  yet 
the  same,  haunted  him.  The  bare  possibility  that 
it  was  the  same,  had  awakened  passions  that  he  bad 
believed  dead  within  him.  He  passed  in  review  the 
last  few  weeks  of  his  life.  He  was  himself  changed 
— ^he  no  longer  *  dwelt  in  despair.'  His  soul  had 
revived  to  kindly  influences.  The  instrument,  that 
he  believed  broken  and  ruined,  and  that  had  sent 
forth  nothing  but  discord  and  wild  sounds,  had 
responded  music  to  the  touch  of  nature — ^to  the 
breath  of  sympathy.  "  What  was  it  in  this  boy, 
whom  he  had  so  recently  known,  that  had  melted 
his  frozen  affections?  what,  in  his  mild  tender  eye, 
that  pierced  to  the  very  depths  of  his  soul  ?"  His 
thoughts  again  reverted  to  the  strange  agitations  of 
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^e  morning — and  again,  the  electric  flash  of  hope 
darted  athwart  hi$  mind.  He  started  from  his  bed. 
^Are  these  the  mysterious  intimations  of  Provi- 
dence?— Providence  I  If  6ach  a  power  exists,  it 
has  been  to  me  oppressive— obdurate.  Have  I  not 
ceased  to  dread  itf — to  believe  it?  Still  the  web 
of  nursery  superstition  clings  about  me.  I  had 
dreams  last  night  of  the  long  dead — ^forgiven — ^for- 
gcmen — ^forgotten !  Singular,  that  such  dreams 
should  be  followed  by  this  strange  event !  Am  I 
doating  ?  I  must  still  this  throbbing  heart.  I  will 
see  him  again,  though  the  opened  wound  should 
bleed  to  death !"  Thus  deciding,  and  obeying  an 
impulse  of  inextinguishable  hope,  Mr.  Flavel  took 
bis  lamp,  wrapped  his  dressing  gown  about  him, 
and  cautiously  ascended  to  Smith's  apartment.  He 
found  the  room  in  darkness.  He  closed  the  door 
after  him  and  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
The  sick  man  was  in  a  sweet  slumber,  but  the  sud- 
den light  of  the  lan^  felling  directly  across  his 
-(ace  awakened  him.  At  first  be  seemed  confused, 
doubtful  whether  he  still  dreamed,  or  whether  the 
apparition  before  him  were  a  reality  or  a  spectre, 
but  in  an  instant  the  blood  mounted  into  his  pallid 
face,  and  he  made  an  effort  to  shriek  for  help.  The 
sound  died  on  his  powerless  lips*— drops  of  sweat 
burst  out  on  his  forehead^— he  stretched  out  his  arm 
as  if  to  repel  the  figure,  and  articulated  in  the  lowest 
whisper-^^'  Not  yet !  I  am  not  dead  yet !  oh  don't 
come  yet !" 

"  Fool ! — madman  !-^What  do  you  take  me  for  ? 
I  am  a  living  man — speak,  speak  to  me  once  more." 
The  affrighted  wretch  was  confounded  with  a  min- 
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gled  horror  of  the  dead,  and  dread  of  the  living— 
the  terrors  of  both  worlds  were  before  him— his  eyes 
w&te  glued  to  Mr.  Flavel,  and  his  features  seemed 
stiffening  in  death*  "  Oh,  ^peak  to  me !"  reiterated 
Mr.  FlaTel,  agoniied  with  the  apprehension  that  he 
was  already  past  utterance.  ^^  Speak  one  word — 
am  I  deceived  ?— -or  are  you  John  Savil  T' 

'^  Clarence  P^  murmured  the  dying  man. 

Flavel  staggered  back  and  sunk  into  the  chair — 
a  deadly  faintness  came  over  him,  but  in  one  instant 
more  the  tide  of  life  rushed  back,  and  he  darted  to 
the  bed,  crying,  ^^  Tell  me,  is  he  living  f" 

The  poor  wretch  made  an  effort  to  reply,  but  the 
accents  died  on  his  lips— there  was  a  choaking 
rattling  in  his  throat— -he  attempted  to  sign  with  his 
hand,  but  the  weight  of  death  was  on  it,  "and  he 
could  not  move  a  finger— he  fixed  his  eye  on  Flavel 
— ^its  eager  glance  spoke— -but  was  there  life  or 
death  in  its  language  f — who  should  interpret  it  f 

Flavel  bent  over  him  in  torturing,  breathless 
expectation.  The  faint  hue  of  life  jfaded  firom  his 
lips.  There  was  a  sli^t  convulsion  in  his  throat, 
and  his  eyes  closed.  Mr.  Flavel  rushed  to  the  door 
and  called  aloud,  again  and  again,  for  help— no 
one  answered— 4IO  one  heard  him. 

Again  he  returned  to  the  bed  and  laid  his  hand 
on  the  dying  man^s  heart.  It  was  still  feebly  beat- 
ing. "  There  is  yet  a  spark  of  life,"  he  thought. 
"It  may  be  possible  once  more  to  revive  him.'^ 
A  bottle  of  spirits  of  hartshorn  was  standing  on 
the  table ;  he  dashed  it  over  his  face,  bosom,  and 
hands.    Smith  gasped,  and  unclosed  his  eyes.     Mr« 
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Flavd  adminbtered  a  powerful  stimulant — ^the  effect 
seemed  miraculous — the  mysterious  energies  of  na- 
ture were  quickenedr— consciousness  returned — and 
after  repeated  efforts,  he  articulated,  "  he  lives — 
wait-" 

Mr.  Flavel  pressed  both  his  hands  on  his  own  heart, 
which  seemed  as  if  it  would  leap  from  his  bo- 
som; and  warned  by  the  effect  of  his  first  impetuo- 
sity, he  attempted  to  be  calm,  and  to  say  delibe- 
rately, "  Savil,  I'll  forgive  you  every  thing,  if  you'll 
rouse  your  powers  to  tell  roe  all  you  know."  He 
again  offered  the  medicinal  draught. 

The  dying  man  received  it  passively,  and  shortly' 
after  said,  "  I  am  too  far  gone  to  tell  it !" 

*<  (xod  help  me !"  exclaimed  Flavel,  in  utter  de- 
<:pair. 

'<  It  is  aU  written,"  murmured  Smith. 

"  Written !— where  ?" 

"Oh!  do  not  speak  so  loud  to  me.  It  is  all 
written ;  when  I'm  gone,  you'll  find  it." 

'« Where  ? — ^tell  me  where  !'* 

"  In  my  iron  box." 

"What  the  physician  had  said  of  the  box  and  key 
flashed  upon  Mr.  Flavel's  mind ;  he  instantly  dragged 
the  box  from  beneath  the  bed,  threw  open  the  blan- 
kets, and  tore  the  key  from  the  skeleton  body. 

The  ruling  passion,  strong  in  death,  nerved 
Smith  with  supernatural  strength.  He  raised  him- 
self in  the  bed — ^^  CHi,  don't  take  my  money,"  he 
cried — *'  there  is  not  much^-'tis  but  such  a  little 
while  I  want  it^ — it  is  my  alL  Oh,  there's  somebody 
coming — they'll  see  it — ^they'll  see  il— Oh,  shut  the' 

box!'^ 
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Mr.  Flavel  did  not  hear  him ;  he  heard  nothings 
saw  nothiag  but  a  maouscripty  which  he  seised,  and 
dropping  the  lid  and  toming  the  key,  he  threw  it  on 
the  bed,  and  left  the  apartment,  without  seeing  the 
tears  of  joy  that  streamed  from  the  miser's  eyes,  as, 
sinking  back,  he  breathed  out  his  last  breath,  mut-- 
tering,  "  My  money  is  safe !" 
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CHAPTER  III.  i 

Come  and  sit  down  by  me ! 

My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more.        Makpssd. 

'<  Who  is  this  Mr.  Flavel,  Frank,  that  you  make 
such  an  ado  abontf"  asked  Mrs.  Carroll,  as  she 
was  adjusting  a  napkin  over  a  cold  partridge  which 
her  son  had  begged  for  his  friend. 

"Who?  why,  mother,  you  know— 4he  person 
who  lives  in  William-street." 

"  Ah,  that  I  know  very  well ;  but  he  is  only  a 
lodger  there :  where  does  he  come  from  ?" 

"  I  am  sure,  mother,  I  do  not  know." 

*'  What  countryman  is  he  ?  Ton  must  know  that, 
Frank." 

"  An  American,  I  believe ;  he  speaks  just  as  we 
do  ;*— no,  I  guess  he's  English ;  he  speaks  shorter, 
and  cuts  off  his  words  just  in  that  crusty  way  that 
father  says  is  English." 

Does  he  never  say  any  thing  about  himself?" 
No,  never.  Oh,  yes !  I  remember  the  day  I 
carried  him  some  of  those  superb  peaches  cousin 
Anne  sent  us,  he  said  I  was  the  only  person  in  the 
world  that  ever  thought  of  him ;  and  he  said  it  in  a 
choking  kind  of  way,  as  if  he  could  scarcely  help 
crying." 

"  Does  he  seem  extremely  poor  ?" 

"  Yes — oh,  no ;  not  so  very  poor — ^I  never  think 
of  his  being  poor  when  I  am  with  him,  any  more 
than  if  he  were  a  gentleman." 

"  Is  he  well  looldng  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother;  at  kasi  I  like  his  looks  very  mwe\\ 
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now ;  but  when  I  first  saw  him,  I  thought  hun  such 
a  fright !  He  has  very  large  black  eyes,  and  they 
are  so  sunken  in  his  head,  that  they  looked  all  black 
to  me ;  his  hair  is  a  dark  brown,  like  father's  excepting 
where  it  is  gray ;  and  his  skin  looks  like  some  of  the  old 
shrivelled  parchment  in  father's  office ;  and  he  is  very 
tall,  and  so  thin  that  it  seems  as  if  his  bones  might 
rattle ;  and  he  has  turns  of  breathing  like  a  cracked 
whistle.  But  for  all,  mother,  I  like  his  looks ;  and 
one  thing  I  know,  I  had  rather  be  with  him,  than 
with  any  body  else." 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  juvenile  super* 
latives  of  Frank's  description,  Mrs.  Carroll  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  attraction  there  could  be  in 
the  stranger  to  counteract  the  first  impression  of  such 
a  figure  as  her  son  had  depicted.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  ''Does  Mr.  Flavel  give  you  any  thing, 
Frank?"  she  asked. 

''  Mother !  he  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  give ; 
that  he  very  often  says  to  me." 

"  What  can  make  you  like  him  so  much,  Frank  ?" 

*'  Because  I  do,  mother.  Now  don't  say  that's  no 
reason ;  just  give  me  the  partridge,  and  let  me  go." 

''  Not  quite  so  fast,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Frank  ? 
You  surely  can  tell  me,  if  you  will,  what  it  is  that 
attaches  you  to  this  stranger  ?  Does  he  talk  to  you, 
— does  he  tell  you  stories  ?" 

"  Not  very  often.  He  has  told  me  of  some  ship- 
wrecks, and  of  the  Obi  men  in  the  West  Indies." 

''It's  extremely  odd  you  should  care  so  much 
about  him ;  what  can  the  charm  be?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  mother ;  only  he  is  al- 
ways glad  to  see  me,  and  he  seems  to  love  me,  and 
he  has  not  stvy  body  else  to  care  for  him." 
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Mn.  Carroll  smiled,  kiwed  ber  boy,  and  added  to 
the  partridge  she  had  arranged,  a  unall  jar  of  jelly,  ^ 
and  Frank  ran  off,  happy  in  the  indulg^ice  of  his 
affection,  without  being  conqselled  to  give  a  reason 
for  it.  When  he  arrived  at  the  little  Dutch  domicil, 
a  hackney  coach  was  standing  before  the  door;  and  as 
Frank  put  his  hand  on  the  latch,  the  coachman  called 
aftar  him,  ^^  Here,  my  lad,  tell  the  folks  in  there  to 
make  haste ;  it's  bad  enough  to  wait  for  my  betters, 
without  being  kept  standing  for  the  almfr-house 
gentry.'' 

The  sound  of  Frank's  first  step  in  the  enOy  was 
usually  greeted  by  a  welcoming  call  from  Mr.  Flavel ; 
but  no  kind  tone  saluted  him  now,  and  alarmed  by  an 
unusual  turmoil  in  his  friend's  apartment,  he  hastened 
forward  to  his  do<Mr,  which  stood  a  little  ijar,  and 
there  he  remained  riveted  to  the  threshold,  by  the 
scene  that  presented  itself.  Mr.  Flavel  lay  extendr 
ed  on  the  bed,  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  head 
awkwardly  propped  with  chairs  and  pillows;  his 
hostess  was  bustling  about  him,  and  at  the  moment 
arranging  a  neckcloth  around  his  throat,  while  two 
strapping  blacks  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  await- 
ing the  condition  of  her  operations  to  convey  him 
to  the  coach.  He  appeared  entirely  unconscious, 
dll  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  ''Oh,  dear!" 
burst  from  little  Frank's  lips.  He  then  languidly 
opened  his  eyes,  and  attempted  to  speak ;  but  fail- 
iog,  he  made  a  violent  muscular  effort,  and  sueceedr 
ed  in  beckoning  the  child  to  him,  took  his  hand,  and 
laid  it  first  on  Ins  heart,  and  then  to  his  lips.  Frank 
burst  into  tears.  "  Stand  away,  boy,"  cried  Mrs. 
Q^ackenboss,  rudely  pushing  Frank,  ''  stand  away, 
the  men  can't  wait." 
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Frank  muntained  his  ground  :  "  Wait  for  what  r 
what  are  you  goit^  to  do  with  Mr.  Flavel  f" 

"  What  am  I  going  to  do  with  him !  send  him  to 
the  ahns-hoose,  to  be  gore." 

"  Oh  !  don't  send  him  to  the  alms-house." 

"  And  what  for  not  to  the  alms-house  f" 

"  Because— because  he  is  lo  veiy  sick,  and  the 
ahns-house  is  mA  a  strange  place  for  him  to  go  to. 
Oh  don't — don't  send  him  there." 
■  "  Pshaw,  boy !  stand  away — ^I  tell  you  there's  no 
time  to  be  lost." 

"  Let  him  stay  one  minute  ihea,  while  I  can  ruu 
over  die  way,  and  speak  to  my  father  about  him." 

"  No,  no,  child,  what's  the  use  f"  replied  the  old 
woman.  But  when  Mr.  Flavel  again  attempted  to 
q>eak  and  Auled,  and  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes, 
sdll  intently  fixed  on  Frank,  her  obduracy  was 
ssftened  and  perhaps  a  auperstitJoas  feeUng  awa- 
kened. "  It's  an  ugly  sight  to  see  the  like  of  him 
this  way,"  she  said,  "  go  but,  boy,  and  be  quickly 
back  again." 

Frank  ran,  found  his  father,  and  touched  his 
heart  with  the  communication  of  his  benevolent 
grieC  "  Well,  my  son,"  he  said,  "  what  do  yon 
wish  me  lo  do  f" 

Fnmk  hesitated  ;  his  instinct  Uught  liim  that  the 
{wopodtion  his  heart  dictated  was  ratlier  quixotic, 
but  his  father's  moistened  eye  and  sweet  smile  en- 
couraf^  him,  and  when  Mr.  Carroll  added, 
"  ^ak  out,  Frank,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  he  boldly 
oonrcred,  "  take  him  home,  to  our  house,  sir." 

''My  dear  boy  !  you  do  not  consider." 

<*  No,  father,  I  know  itr— there's  no  time  to  con- 
«der;  the  soen  are  waiting  to  take  him  to  the 
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idms-hoase.  The  alms-'house  b  not  fit  for  Mr. 
Flavely  father ;  and  besides,  I  can  never  go  there  to 
see  hini.  Oh,  don't  consider— do  come  and  look  at 
him." 

Nature  inquired  the  truth  of  philosophy,  the 
senses  are  the  most  direct  avenues  to  the  heart,  and 
Frank  Carroll  felt  that  the  sight  of  his  friend  would 
best  plead  his  cause ;  and  he  deemed  it  half  gained 
when  his  father  took  up  his  hat  and  returned  with 
him.  As  they  entered  the  apartment  together,  Mr. 
Flavel,  whose  eye,  ever  since  Frank  left  the  room, 
bad  been  turned  towards  the.door  in  eager  expecta- 
tion, rose  almost  upright  on  the  bed,  stretched  his 
hand  out  to  Mr.  Carroll,  drew  him  to  the  bed-side, 
and  perused  his  face  with  an  expression  of  intelligent 
and  most  mysterious  earnestness.  He  then  sunk 
back  quite  exhausted,  and  articulated  a  few  words, 
but  so  faintly  that  they  were  not  audible. 

Mr.  Carroll  was  confounded.  He  first  thought 
the  stranger  must  be  delirious ;  but  after  a  mo- 
ment's more  consideration  he  was  assured  of  his 
sanity,  and  he  felt  that  there  was  something  in  his 
appearance  that  accounted  for  Frank's  interest,  and 
justified  it.  It  was  the  ruin  of  a  noble  temple. 
Humiliating  as  the  circumstances  were  that  sur- 
rounded him,  there  was  still  an  air  of  refinement 
about  him  that  confirmed  Frank's  opinion  that  the 
alms-house  *^  was  not  a  fit  place  for  him,"  and  when, 
a  moment  after,  the  old  man  fondly  laid  his  hand 
on  Frank's  head,  and  the  teai^s  again  gushed  from 
his  eyes,  the  boy  turned  to  his  father  as  if  the  ap- 
peal were  irresistible,  saying,  *'  There,  sir,  you  will 
take  him  home  with  us,  won't  you  ?" 
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To  tell  tbe  truth,  Mr.  Carroll's  heart  was  scarcely 
kss  snsceptible  than  his  son's,  and  he  only  hesitated 
from  dread* of  a  certain  domestic  tribrnial,  before 
which  some  justification  of  an  extraordinary  and  in- 
convenient charity  would  be  necessary.  Therefore, 
while  die  hackman  was  hallocHng  at  the  door,  the 
blacks  were  muttering  their  impatience,  and  the  old 
woman  kept  a  sort  of  under  baiking,  he  proceeded 
to  make  an  investigation  of  the  subject. 

He  took  the  old  woman  aside :  ''  Who  is  this  Mr. 
Flavel  ?"  he  asked. 

"  The  Lord  knows." 

**  How  long  has  he  lodged  here  ?*'  • 

"  Six  weeks." 

'^  Has  he  paid  you  his  board  regularly  ? 

<*  What  for  shonM  I  keep  him  if  he  had  not  f" 

^'  Then  I  am  to  understand  he  has  ?" 

'*  Yes,  yes ;  and  in  good  hard  money  too ;  for  1 
can't  read  their  paper  trash." 

**  And  how  do  you  know  that  he  has  not  money 
to  pay  any  farther  expenses  you  may  incur  for 
himf" 

*^  How  do  I  know?— how  should  I  know,  but  by 
finding  out  ?  When  I  came  in  the  room  to  make 
his  fire  this  morning,  he  laid  in  a  stiff  fit,  and  I 
made  an  overhaul  of  his  pockets  and  trunk,  and 
nothing  could  I  find  but  a  trifle  of  change." 

'^  Has  he  not  clothes  enough  to  secure  you  P" 

**  Tes,  he  has  lots  of  clothes ;  but  who  wants 
dead  mra's  clothes  to  be  spooked  all  their  lives ;  and 
besides,  a  lone  woman,  like  I  am,  what  should  I  do 
widi  a  man's  clothes  .^' 

'<  Tou  can  sell  them  to  the  pawn-brokersv" 
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**  Noy  no ;  its  bad  lack  to  meddle  or  make  with 
daui  ck)tbes.  Come  Tony,"  she  continued  taming 
to  the  black  men,  "  take  hold;  and  Jape,  as  yoa  go 
by  the  *  ready  made  coffin'  store,  call  and  tell  them 
to  send  a  coffin  for  Mr.  Smit.  The  body  is  short, 
and  narrow  at  the  shoulders ;  let  them  send  an  under 
siied  one,  that  will  come  at  a  low  price ;  for  poor 
Mr.  Sniit  would  not  like  waste  in  his  burying. — 
Come,  boys,  up  with  him." 

"  Ob,  father !"  exclaimed  Frank,  in  a  voice  of 
the  most  pathedc  entreaty. 

**Stop,  fellows!"  cried  Mr.  Carroll,  and  then 
taming  again  to  the  surly  woman,  ''keep  Mr. 
Flavel  for  the  present,"  he  said,  "  spare  no  atten- 
tion. I  will  send  a  nurse  and  physician  here,  and 
see  that  all  your  charges  are  paid." 

"  No,  no ;  there's  one  death  in  the  house  already, 
and  he'd  soon  make  another — the  place  will  get  a 
bad  name — let  him  quit." 

Mr.  Carroll  perceived  that  her  dogged  resolution 
was  not  to  be  moved,  he  was  disgusted  at  her  bra- 
tal  coarseness,  and  not  sorry  to  be  in  some  sort 
compelled  to  the  decision  which  his  heart  first 
prompted,  he  asked  Mr.  Flavel  if  he  thought  he 
could  bear  to  be  carried  on  a  litter  to  Barclay- 
street.  For  a  moment  Mr.  Flavel  made  no  sign 
of  reply,  but  pressed  his  hand  on  his  head  as  if  his 
feelings  were  too  intense  to  be  borne.  Then  again 
taking  Mr.  Carroll's  hand  in  both  his,  he  murmured 
"  Yes." 

Every  expression,  every  movement  heightened  Mr. 
Carroll's  interest  in  Flavel,  and  strengthened  his  reso- 
lution to  serve  him.  He  ordered  the  blacks  to  go  im- 
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mediately  to  the  hospital  for  a  litter,  and  himself  har- 
ried home  to  prepare  bis  wife  for  tlie  reception  of 
her  unexpected  and  extraordinary  gaevu  This  was 
a  delicate  business ;  bat  he  executed  it  with  as  mu<^ 
diill  as  the  time  admitted.  Mrs.  Carroll,  tfaou^ 
kind-hearted  and  complying  to  a  reasanable  degree, 
never  lost  ught  of  the  '  a}ipearance  of  the  thing,* 
nor  was  she  ever  insensible  to  the  exactions  and 
sacrifices  that  render  many  fbnns  of  charity  so 
costly.  She  heard  her  husband  through,  and  then 
exclaimed,  "  What  have  you  been  about,  Carroll ! 
Tou  may  as  well  turn  the  bouse  into  an  alms-bouse 
at  once.  I  don't  know  what  people  will  think  of 
us  !  Tou  and  Frank  are  just  alike !  There's 
some  excuse  for  him ;  but  really,  Carroll,  I  think 
you  might  have  some  consideratioD.  What  are  we 
to  do  with  the  man  ?" 

"  Whatever  you  please,  my  dear  Sarah,  it  can  be 
but  for  a  very  little  while.  If  he  lives,  I  will  get 
lodgings  for  him.  I  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse 
Frank." 

"  Frank  should  be  a  little  more  considerate  ;  bat 
men  and  boys  are  all  alike.  I  never  knew  one  of 
them  have  the  least  consideration.  They  just  de- 
termine what  they  desire  must  be  done,  and  there's 
an  end  of  their- trouble.  A  sick  man  is  so  disagree- 
able to  take  care  of,  and  who  is  tn  do  it  here  ?  You 
surely  would  not  have  me  nurse  him ;  and  as  to  Bar- , 
bara  and  Tempy,  they  have  their  hands  full  already." 

"  I  have  already  thought  of  this  trouble,  my  dear 
wife,  and  have  obviated  it.  On  my  way  home  I 
met  ConoUy ;  be  iqiplied  to  me  to  recommend  him  to 
a  place  as  none,  or  waiter;  I  have  directed  htm  to 
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come  immediately  here ;  he  is  perTecdy  competent 
to  all  the  extra  labour  necessary,  and  as  to  the  rest, 
my  dear  Sarah,  no  creature  beneath  your  roof  wUl 
ever  suffer  for  attention  or  kindness." 

Mrs.  Carroll  smiled,  in  spite  of  her  vexation,  at 
this  well-timed,  and  in  truth,  well-deserved  compli- 
ment ;  and  when  Frank  at  the  next  moment  bounded 
in,  looking  beautiful  with  the  flush  of  exercise  and 
the  beaming  of  his  gratified  spirit  through  his  lovely 
face,  and  springing  into  his  father's  arms  embraced 
and  thanked  him,  and  kissed  his  mother,  and  ex* 
pressed  the  joy  of  his  full  heart  by  jumping 
about  the  room,  clapping  his  hands,  and  other 
noisy  demonstrations;  Mrs.  CarroU  went  with  as 
much  alacrity  to  make  the  preparatory  arrange- 
ments, as  if  tlie  charity  were  according  to  the  acr^^ 
cepted  forms  of  this  virtue,  and  as  if  it  had  origi- 
nated with  herself. 

Before  an  attic  room,  which  was  most  suitable  to 
the  condition  of  the  expected  guest,  could  be  pre- 
pared, he  arrived ;  and  Mrs.  Carroll  alarmed  by  his 
pale  and  exhausted  appearance,  which  seemed  to  her 
to  portend  immediate  death,  threw  open  the  door  of 
her  neat  spare-room  and  thus  instated  the  poor  sick 
stranger  in  the  possession  of  the  best  bed  and  most 
luxtuious  apartment  of  her  frugal  establishment. 

Mrs.  Carroll  had  a  worrying  vein,  but  the  serene 
temper,  superior  qualities,  and  affectionate  devotion 
of  her  husband  duly  tempered  the  heat  and  pre- 
vented its  rising  to  the  curdling  point. 

There  were  a  good  many  annoyances  in  this  be- 
nevolent enterprise  that  none  but  a  housewife  as  pre- 
cise as  Mrs.  QarroU  could  rightly  appreciate.  "  Any 
other  time,"  she  thought,  "  she  should  not  have  cax^d 
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aboat  it,  but  the  room  was  jast  white-washed  aiict 
the  cnrtains  were  so  ancommonly  white,  and  though 
the  chimney  smoked  the  leul  in  the  world,  it  did 
smoke,  and  eveiy  thing  would  get  as  yellow  as 
ga&on,  and  it  was  such  a  pi^  to  have  so  much 
racing  over  the  new  stair-carpet— if  she  only  had 
not  given  away  the  old  one — and  Tempy  would  get 
no  time  for  the  street-door  brasses,  and  nothing  did 
try  her  so  much  as  dir^  brasses;  and  in  short, 
though  every  inconvenience  seemed  lo  her  peculiar 
to  this  particular  case,  her  good  dispositions  finally 
triumphed  over  them  all,  and  her  sick  guest  was  a$ 
scrupulously  attended  as  if  he  had  derived  his  claim 
Irom  a  more  imposing  source  than  his  wants. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  'Tis  nature's  worship — ^felt — confeasM 

Far  as  the  life  which  warms  the  breast  !- 

The  sturdy  savai^  midst  his  clan 

The  rudest  portraiture  of  man, 

In  trackless  woods  and  boundless  plains, 

Where  everlasting  wildncss  reigns, 

Owns  the  still  throb— the  secret  start — 

The  hidden  impulse  of  the  heart."  Bitbon. 

A  few  days  of  skilful  medical  attendance  from 
Dr,  Eustace,  the  care  of  a  tolerable  nurse,  and  the 
kindest  devotion  of  the  whole  Carroll  family,  worked 
miracles  on  Mr.  Flavel's  exhausted  frame. 

He  seemed  no  stranger  to  the  little  comforts 
and  modest  luxuries  he  now  enjoyed.  No  *  Chris- 
topher Sly'  awaking  from  his  dreams,  but  as  if  he 
might  have  been  both  •  Honor*  and  *  Lord'  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  But,  though  the  refinements  of 
Mrs.  Carroll's  $pare-TOom  did  not  produce  any 
marked  sensation,  the  kindness  of  the  family  did ; 
no  look  or  word  escaped  his  notice ;  never  was  man 
more  sensible — more  alive  to  the  charities  of  life. 
Dr.  Eustace  said  he  appeared  as  much  changed 
since  the  first  time  he  had  seen  him,  as  if  an  evil 
spirit  had  been  driven  frofai  his  breast  to  give  place 
to  the  ministry  of  good  angels. 

^'  Do  yon  mean  to  pay  a  compliment  to  my  chil- 
dren, Doctor  ?"  asked  Mr.  Carroll,  to  whom  the 
Doctor  had  addressed  his  remark. 

"No;   not  to  them  exclusively.     I  thmk  your 
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influence,  CmtoU,  od  Mr.  Flavel  is  more  striking 
than  theirs — than  Frank's  even — though  he  doats  on 
Frank ;  but  I  have  noticed  that  yon  excite  an  ohvi- 
oue  emotion  whenever  yon  come  into  his  room ;  and 
once  or  twice  I  have  been  feeling  his  pulse  when  you 
were  coming  up  stairs,  and  feeble  as  they  were,  the 
sound  of  your  approaching  footsteps  has  quickened 
them  even  to  throbbing." 

"  It's  very  odd,"  said  Mrs.  Carroll,  "  if  he  really 
feels  so  much,  that  be  never  speaks  of  it ;  not  that  I 
care  about  it  at  all,  you  know ;  but  I  think  it  is  but 
civil,  when  one  is  receiving  all  sorts  of  fayors,  to 
express  some  graUtude  for  them." 

"  I  am  sure  he  feels  it,  and  feels  it  deeply,"  re- 
plied Doctor  Eustace.  "He  betrayed  so  mnch 
emotion  yesterday  in  speaking  of  yoar  husband, 
that  I  thought  it  pnident  to  leave  the  room ;  and  to- 
day  he  begged  me,  in  case  be  should  suddenly  lose 
his  speech  or  faculties,  to  request  Mr.  Carroll  to 
keep  him  under  his  roof  wbik  be  lived.  He  knew, 
he  said,  that  Carroll's  means  were  too  limited  to 
allow  him  to  indulge  his  generous  dispositions,  and 
be  wished  bim  to  be  informed,  that  he  bad  sufficient 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Barings  to  indemnify  lum 
for  any  expenses  he  might  incur.  He  has  made 
Eome  memorandums,  to  that  effect  I  presume,  to  be 
given  to  you  in  case  of  his  sudden  death." 

"  That  is  juEt  what  I  should  have  expected,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Carroll,  "  true  John  Bull,  keeping  up 
a  show  of  independence  to  the  last  gasp  ;  as  if  a 
few  dollars  were  a  compensation  for  s^  this  trouble 
in  a  gentleman's  family.  Now,  my  dear  husband 
don't  look  so  solemn ;  is  it  not  a  little  provoking, 
4* 
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considering  all  our  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  ex* 
pense  ?" 

**  Yes,  dear ;  a  UtUe  provoking." 

**  Oh !  nothing  ever  provokes  you.  I  should  not 
think  any  thing  of  doing  it  for  a  friend,  but  for  a 
stranger  it  is  quite  a  different  affair." 

**  Few  would  scruple  doing  for  a  friend,  Sarah, 
aU  you  have  done  for  Mr.  Flavel,  but  I  know  few 
beside  you  that  would  have  done  it  for  a  stranger." 

Mrs.  Carroll  was  mollified  by  her  husband's 
praise.  She  knew  she  in  part  deserved  it,  and  she 
was  too  honest  to  put  in  a  disclaimer.  **  I  know> 
Charles,"  she  said,  **  that  I  am  not  half  so  generous 
as  you  are ;"  that  was  true ;  *'  but  I  have  really 
done  what  I  could  for  the  old  gentleman ;  gentle* 
man  he  certainly  is ;  that  is  a  satisfaction ;  poor 
man,  I  do  feel  for  him.  Yesterday,  doctor,  after 
you  told  me  that  a  recurrence  of  the  fits  might 
carry  him  off  at  any  moment,  I  thought  It  my  duty 
to  hint  to  him  the  importance  of  seeing  a  clergyman* 
and  I  proposed  to  him  to  send  for  Mr.  Stanhope. 
He  replied  very  coldly  that  he  wished  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  excitement.  Unnecessary!  said  I.  My 
dear  madam,  said  he,  do  not  give  yourself  any 
uneasiness  on  my  account.  I  must  take  my  chance. 
Quackery  cannot  help  me." 

"  He  has,  no  doubt,  had  a  singular  experience," 
said  Mr.  Carroll,  *'  and  has  probably  peculiar  reli- 
gious views^  but  I  trust,  better  than  these  expres- 
^ons  indicate.  When  I  went  into  his  room  last 
evening,  Frank  was  reading  the  bible  to  him,  and 
Gertrude  stood  ready  with  her  prayer  book,  to  read 
the  prayers  for  the  sick.    He  had,  it  seems,  re* 
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(]uegted  this.  His  face  was  covered  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  I  left  them  to  their  celestial  ministry. 
Mr.  Flavel  has  probably  lived  in  a  corrupt  state  of 
Eocie^  and  has  become  distrustful  of  religious 
teachers — has  involved  them  all  iu  a  sweeping  pre- 
judice against  the  priestly  office.  Such  a  man's  de- 
votional feelings  would  have  nothing  to  resist  in  the 
ministry  of  children.  He  would  .yield  himself  to 
their  simplicity  and  truth,  and  feel  their  accordance 
with  the  elements  of  Christian  instruction.  I  feel 
an  inexpressible  interest  in  bun,  and  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  light  of  religion  has,  with  healing  on 
its  beams,  penetrated  his  heart." 

"  That  is  hoping  against  hope,  Charles ;  ifhehas 
any  such  feelings  as  you  ima^^ne,  why,  for  pity's 
sake,  does  not  he  express  them .'"' 

"  There  are  various  modes  of  expression ;  his 
present  tranquillity  may  be  one.  There  are  persons 
so  reserved,  so  fastidious,  that  they  never  speak  of 
their  religious  feelings." 

"Well — that's  what  I  call  being  more  nice  titan 
wise,"  replied  Mrs.  Carroll,  "especially  when  one, 
like  Mr.  Flavel,  has  done  with  the  world." 

Mr.  Carroll  made  no  reply.  His  wife's  mind 
was  of  a  different  texture  from  his,  and  the  sensa- 
tion her  remariu  sometimes  produced  was  similar  to 
that  endured  by  a  person  of  an  exquisite  mudcal 
car  from  a  discordant  note.  He  said  something  of 
not  having  seen  Mr.  Flavel  since  dinner,  and  went 
to  bis  apartment.  He  was  sitting  up  in  his  bed  and 
looking  better  than  usual.  Frank  sat  on  one  udc 
of  bim,  abstracting  the  skins  from  a  bunch  of  fine 
grapes,  and  giving  them  to  the  invalid.    His  little 
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sister,  Gertrude,  on  the  other,  reading  aloud. 
''  Where  did  you  get  your  grapes,  Frank?"  asked 
his  father. 

^'  Cousin  Anne  Raymond  gave  them  to  me,  but 
I  would  not  have  taken  them  if  I  had  not  thought 
to  myself,  they  would  be  good  for  Mr.  Flavel." 

"  Why  not,  my  son  ?" 

*'  Because  cousin  Anne  is  such  a  queer  woman. 
I  wish  I  had  not  any  rich  cousins ;  or,  at  least,  I 
wbh  mother  would  not  make  me  go  and  see  them. 
I  am  glad  we  are  not  rich,  father." 

**  Riches  do  not,  of  course,  Frank,  make  people 
like  your  cousin  Anne ;  but  how  has  she  offended 
you  f " 

*'  In  the  first  place,  I  met  her  in  the  entry,  and 
without  even  saying,  *  how  do  you  do,'  she  asked 
me  if  I  had  scraped  my  shoes." 

'*  There  was  surely  no  harm  in  that." 

*'I  know  that,  sir;  but  then  she  might  have 
looked  first,  as  you  would  have  done.  Mother  told 
me  before  I  left  home,  about  cousin  Anne^s  famous 
carpets,  and  charged  me  to  scrape  my  feet,  and  I 
had.  Blame  her  new  carpets !  I  wish  I  had  soiled 
them." 

•*Myson!" 

*<Well  father,  I  was  too  provoked  with  her; 
there  was  ever  so  much  fine  company  in  the  parlor, 
and  I  went  to  get  myself  a  chair,  and  they  were  all 
looking  at  me,  and  I  stumbled,  I  don't  know  how, 
but  at  any  rate  I  broke  the  leg  of  the  chidr,  and 
cousin  Anne  laughed  out  loud*  and  said  to  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  *  I  expected  it,'  and  then  she  whis- 
pered to  me,  <  always  w^it  for  a  servant  to  band 
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you  a  chair,  my  dear  ;*  and  then  she  ordered  the 
man  to  give  me  some  cake — ^I  was  determined  I 
would  not  take  any  if  I  died  for  it,  and  one  of  the 
ladies  said,  the  young  man  is  quite  right,  it  is  too 
rich  for  him.'' 

Mr.  Carroll  laughed  at  the  boy's  simplicity. 
^' Frank,"  he  said,  ''she  meant  too  rich  to  be 
wholesome." 

^'  I  don't  know  what  she  meant,  sir,  but  I  hate 
the  very  word  rich<  Soon  after,  when  most  of  her 
visiters  were  gone,  she  said, '  so  Frank,  your  mother 
has  a  famous  new  hat — where  did  she  get  it?'  I 
told  her  it  was  a  present  from  aunt  Selden ;  *  I 
thought  so,'  said  she,  '  I  thought  she  would  hardly 
buy  such  an  expensive  hat'  I  hope  mother  will 
never  wear  it  again— -I  wish  she  would  not  wear 
any  fine  presents." 

**  I  wish  so  too,  Frank ;  but  was  this  all  that  our 
cousin  said  f " 

**  No,  not  all ;  but  I  will  tell  you  the  rest  some 
other  time,  sir."  The  rest,  which  Frank's  delicacy 
suppressed,  was  in  relation  to  his  father's  singular 
guest.  Mrs.  Raymond  made  many  inquiries  about 
him ;  said  it  was  absurd  to  take  in  a  man  of  that 
sort.  It  was  making  an  alms-house  of  your  house 
at  once ;  and  beside,  it  was  an  enormous  expense ; 
but,  as  to,  that,  it  seemed  to  her,  that  poor  people 
never  thought  of  expense ;  to  be  sure,  benevolence^ 
and  sentiment,  and  all  that,  were  very  fine  things, 
but  for  her  part,  she  did  not  see  how  people  that 
had  but  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  could  afibrd 
to  indulge  them.'  This  scornful  railing  was  not, 
of  course,  addressed  to  Frank,  but  spoken,  as  if  he 
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bad  neither  ears  Dor  understanding,  to  another  rich 
supercilious  cousin.  This,  conspiring  with  the 
mortifying  incidents  of  the  morning  visit,  filled  the 
generous  boy's  bosom  with  a  contempt  of  riches 
diat  all  the  stoicism  of  aU  the  schools  could  not 
have  inspired.  When  he^  afterwards,  related  this 
supplement  to  his  cousin's  conversation,  Mr,  Car- 
roll's only  reply  was,  "  It  is  true,  my  dear  boy, 
that  our  income  admits  few  luxuries — but  the  luiury 
of  giving  shall  be  the  last  that  we  deny  ourselves." 

But  we  must  return  to  the  little  circle  around  the 
invalid's  bed,  which  was  soon  enlarged,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Mrs.  Carr9ll,  and  the  following  conversa* 
tion  ensued,  and  seemed  naturally  to  arise  from  what 
had  preceded. 

**  Suppose  for  a  moment,  Frank,"  said  Mr.  Fla- 
vel,  *'  that  one  of  the  good  genii  of  your  fairy  tales 
were  to  ofier  to  make  your  father  rich,  would  you 
accept  tlie  ofier  ?" 

*'  No,  no ;  not  if  he  must  be  like  other  rich  peo- 
ple." 

"  What  say  you,  my  little  Gertrude  ?" 

**  Not  if  he  were  to  be  at  all  difierent  from  what 
he  is." 

"  I  am  not  in  much  danger,"  said  the  delighted 
father,  "  of  sighing  after  fortune  while  I  possess  you, 
my  children." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Flavel,  whose  countenance 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  illumination  of  Carroll's, 
"  you  do  not  desire  fortune  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  at  least  I  have  no  desire  for  it 
that  in  the  least  impairs  my  confentment.  Every 
day's  observation  strengthens  my  conviction  that 
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mediocrity  of  fortane  is  most  favorable  to  virtuei 
and  of  course  to  happiness." 

*'  And  you  would  not  accept  of  fortune  if  it  were 
offered  to  you  P* 

"  Ah,  that  I  do  not  say ;  money  is  the  represen- 
tative of  power— of  the  most  enviable  of  allpower, 
that  of  doing  good.  I  have  my  casdes  in  the  air  as 
well  as  other  men — ^my  dreams  of  the  possible  hap- 
piness to  be  derived  from  iising  and  dispensing 
wealth." 

"  And  you  flatter  yourself  that  with  the  acquisi- 
don  of  wealth  you  should  retain  the  dispositions  that 
spring  naturally  from  die  bosom  of  virtuous  medio- 
crity?" 

*'  Surely,  Mr.  Flavel,  some  men  have  resisted  the 
corrupting  influence  of  money,  and  have  used  it  for 
high  and  beneficent  purposes.  At  any  rate,  if  I  flat- 
ter myself,  the  delusion  is  quite  innocent,  and  in  no 
danger  of  being  dispelled.  It  is  scarcely  among  the 
possible  casualties  of  life,  that  I  should  possess 
wealth  ;  my  decent  clerkship  only  affords  moderate 
compensation  to  constant  labor.  I  have  not  a  known 
relative  in  the  world,  and  I  never  gamble  in  lotte- 
ries  — 

"  Life  is  a  lottery,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Mr. 
Flavel ;  **  your  virtue  may  yet  be  proved." 

''  Heaven  grant  it !"  sighed  Mrs.  Carroll. 

^'  Then  yon  do  not  share  your  husband's  philoso- 
phic indifference  to  wealth,  Mrs.  Carroll  ?" 

*'  Wealth,  that  is  out  of  the  question ;  I  do  not 
care  for  wealth,  but  I  confess  that  I  should  like  a 
competency-r-I  should  like  a  little  more  than  we 
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have ;  my  husband  works  from  morning  till  night 
for  a  mere  pittance." 

"  Why  should  not  I  ?     Labor  is  no  evil." 

^*  Pshaw !  Mr.  Carroll)  I  know  that ;  but  .then 
one  does  like  to  get  some  compensation  for  it.  You 
seem  to  forget  the  children  are  growing  up,  and 
want  the  advantages  of  education — " 

"  Pardon  me,  that  I  never  forget;  but  the  essen- 
tials of  a  good  education  are  within  our  reach,  and 
as  to  accomplishments,  they  are  luxuries  that  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  for  which  I,  certainly,  would 
not  sacrifice  the  moral  influences  of  our  modest 
competence." 

''  I  do  not  see,  Charles,  that  moral  influences 
need  to  be  sacrificed.  If  you  were  as  rich  as  Croe- 
sus, you  would  be  careful  to  instil  good  principles 
into  your  children." 

'^  Perhaps  so;  but  I  have  more  confidence  in  the 
influence  of  circumstances  favorable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  than  in  direct  instruction.  The 
most  energetic,  self-denying,  and  disinterested  per- 
sons I  have  ever  known,  have  been  made  so  by  the 
force  of  necessity.  Mr.  Flavel,  you  must  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  world — are  you  not  of  my  opi- 
nion?"   ^ 

'*  My  opinions,"  replied  Mr.  Flavel,  with  a  sigh, 
*'  have  been  moulded  by  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
scarcely  admit  of.  any  general  appfication.  Mrs. 
Carroll  has  given  honorable  reasons  for  coveting 
more  ample  means;  she  may  have  others  equally 
.  strong"-^e  looked  inquiringly  at  Mrs.  Carroll,  as 
if  anxious  she  should  speak  her  whole  mind  on  the 
sulyect,  and  she  frankly  replied,  ^*  Certainly,  I  have 
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other  reasons ;  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  live  in  a 
better  house — to  have  more  servants  and  furniture— 
in  short,  to  live  genteelly/'  Mr.  FlavePs  countenanee 
for  a  moment  resumed  its  sarcastic  expression,  and 
Mr.  Carroll  rose  and  walked  to  the  window ;  but 
Mrs.  Carroll,  without  observing  either,  continued, 
<'  By  living  genteellv,  I  mean  merely,  being  able  to 
move  in  good  society,  on  equal  terms." 

"Is  cousin  Anne  good  society T^  asked  little 
Frank. 

"  Yes,  my  son,"  replied  his  father ;  **  all  your  mo- 
ther's connections  are  good  society." 

If  there  was  satire  in  the  tone  of  Mr.  Carroll's 
voice,  it  passed  unnoticed  by  his  wife,  who  said, 
with  the  most  perfect  self-complacency,  ^'  Yes,  that's 
true ;  my  family  has  always  been  in  the  very  first 
society,  and  it  is  natural  that  I  should  wish  my  chil- 
dren to  associate  with  my  relatives." 

'*  Perfectly  natural,  my  dear  wife,  but  perfectly 
impossible,  since  wealth  is  the  only  passport  to  this 
good  society,  at  least,  the  only  means  of  procuring  a 
family  ticket  of  admission." 

"  Well,  that's  just  what  I  say,  just  what  I  desire 
riches  for ;  but  then,"  she  continued,  with  a  little 
petulance  in  her  manner,  ''  if  you  had  not  been  so 
particular,  Mr.  Carroll,  we  might  have  kept  on  vi- 
siting terms  with  some  of  our  connections.  We  have 
been  repeatedly  invited  to  uncle  Henry's  and  cousin 
Wiffiam's." 

^*  Yes,  we  might  have  been  guests  on  sufferance, 
and  have  gone  to  weddings  and  funerals  at  sundry 
other  uncles  and  cousins,  but  I  was  too  proud,  Sa- 
rah, to  permit  you  to  receive  your  rights  as  favors." 
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had  neither  ears  oor  understanding,  to  another  rich 
supercilious  cousin.  This,  conspiring  with  the 
mortifying  incidents  of  the  morning  visit,  filled  the 
generous  boy's  bosom  with  a  contempt  of  riches 
that  all  the  stoicism  of  all  the  schools  could  not 
have  inspired.  When  he,  afterwards,  related  this 
supplement  to  his  cousin's  conversation,  Mr,  Car- 
roll's only  reply  was,  "  It  is  true,  my  dear  boy, 
that  our  income  admits  few  luxuries — but  the  luiury 
of  giving  shall  be  the  last  that  we  deny  ourselves." 

But  we  must  return  to  the  little  circle  around  the 
invalid's  bed,  which  was  soon  enlarged,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Mrs.  Carr9ll,  and  the  following  conversa-^ 
tion  ensued,  and  seemed  naturally  to  arise  from  what 
bad  preceded. 

**  Suppose  for  a  moment,  Frank,"  said  Mr.  Fla- 
vel,  '*  that  one  of  the  good  genii  of  your  fairy  tales 
were  to  ofi*er  to  make  your  father  rich,  would  you 
accept  the  offer  f " 

*^  No,  no  ;  not  if  he  must  be  like  other  rich  peo- 
ple." 

"  What  say  you,  my  little  Gertrude  ?" 

*^  Not  if  he  were  to  be  at  all  different  from  what 
he  is." 

"  I  am  not  in  much  danger,"  said  the  delighted 
father,  '^  of  sighing  after  fortune  while  I  possess  you, 
my  children." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Flavel,  whose  countenance 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  illumination  of  Carroll's, 
"you  do  not  desire  fortune  ?" 

" No,  I  do  not;  at  least  I  have  no  desire  for  it 
that  in  the  least  impairs  my  confentment.  Every 
day's  observation  strengthens  my  conviction  that 
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yourself  to  a  poor'  dog,  who  you  well  knew 'could 
not  sustain  you  in  the  fashionable  world." 

Mrs.  Carroll  felt  awkwardly,  and  was  glad  to  be 
relieved  by  a  summons  to  the  parlor,  where  she 
found  the  *  cousin  Anne,'  from  whose  gossiping 
scrutiny  the  insignificance  of  her  humble  condition 
did  not  exempt  her.  While  Mrs.  Carroll  was  par- 
r^g  her  ingenious  cross-examination  relative  to 
her  guest,  her  husband  continued  the  conversation 
with  him :  **  Fortunately  in  our  country,"  he  ssud, 
''  there  are  no  real,  no  permanent  distinctions,  but 
those  that  are  created  by  talent,  education,  and  vir- 
tue. These  fashionable  people,  who  most  pride 
themselves  on  their  prerogative  of  exclusiveness, 
feel  the  extreme  precariousness  of  the  tenure  by 
which  they  hold  their  privileges.  A  sudden  reverse  . 
of  fortune,  one  of  the  most  common  accidents  of  a 
commercial  city,  plunges  them  into  irretrievable  ob- 
scurity and  insignificance  ;  for  to  them  all  that  por^ 
tion  of  the  world  that  is  not  shone  upon  by  the  sun 
of  fashion,  is  a  region  of  shadows  and  darkness. 
Perhaps  I  overrate  the  disadvantages  and  tempta-> 
lions  that  follow  in  the  train  of  wealth ;  but  if  my 
estimate  of  them  increases  my  own  fund  of  content-^ 
%)ent,  my  mistake  is  at  least  useful  to  myself.  The 
fox  was  the  true  philosopher ;  it  is  better  to  believe  that 
the  grapes  which  we  cannot  reach  are  sour,  than  to 
disrelish  our  own  food  by  dwelling  on  their  sweetness. ' 
But,  Mr.  Flavel,  I  beg  teii  thousand  pardons  for  my 
prosing.  I  have  wearied  you  with  all  this  common- 
place on  the  commonest  of  all  moral  topics.'' 

"  No,  not  in  the  least ;  it  is  a  common  topic,  be-^ 
cause  one  of  universal    interest.     No,   my  dear 
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I,  yoar  leDtiments  delight  roe.  I  find  myself 
in  a  new  region.  I  feel  like  one  awakened  from  a 
confinedy  distresribl  dream.  Life  has  been  a  dream 
to  me ;  strange,  eventful,  sufiering.'' 

His  voice  faltered,  and  ConoUy,  his  nurse,  enterr 
ing  at  ibe  moment,  and  observing  bis  agitation, 
whispered  to  Mr.  Carroll  that  he  had  best  remove 
the  children,  for  he  believed  the  old  gentleman  was 
going  in  his  fits.  The  children  were  accordingly 
dismissed,  and  a  cordial  administered,  diough  Mr. 
Flavel  protested  It  was  unnecessary,  for  he  felt 
stronger  than  he  had  done  for  some  time,  and 
lowering  his  voice,  he  requested  Mr.  Carroll  to 
send  Conolly  away,  and  direct  him  to  remain  below 
till  caDed  for« .  ^'  I  must  be  alone  with  you,''  he 
said,  ^*  I  must  not,  I  cannot  delay  this  longer." 

CoBoUy  was  dismissed  and  not  recalled  till  after 
the  lapse  of  an  hour,  when  the  bell  was  rung  re- 
peatedly and  so  violently  that  the  whole  family,  in 
excessive  alarm,  ran  up  to  the  sick  chamber.  Mr. 
Flavel  was  in  violent  convulsions  in  Mr.  Carroll's 
arms,  who  was  himself  bereft  of  all  presence  of  mind. 
He  g^ve  hurried  and  contradictory  orders.  He  sent  , 
for  Dr.  Eustace,  and  on  his  s^pearing,  appealed  to 
him,  as  if  happiness  and  life  itself  were  at  stake,  to 
use  all  his  art  to  restore  Mr.  Flavel  to  conscious- 
ness. For  twenty-four  hours  he  never  left  his  bed- 
side—Hscarcely  turned  his  eyes  from  him;  but  at  . 
the  first  intimation  that  he  was  recovering  his  senses, 
be  quitted  him,  retired  to  his  own  room  for  a  few 
moments,  then  came  out  and  took  some  refireshment, 
and  returned  with  a  calm  exterior  to  his  bed-side. 
Still  the  unsubdued  and  intense  emotions  of  his 
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mind  were  evident  in  his  knit  brow,  flushed  cheek, 
and^  trembling  nerves.  He  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  leave  Mr.  Flavel  for  a  moment,  day  nor  night. 
He  would  not  suffer  any  one  else  to  render  him  the 
slightest  service,  and  he  watched  him  with  a  mother's 
devotion — a  devotion  that  triumphs  over  all  the 
wants  and  weakness  of  nature. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

•'  When  juit  is  seized  some  valued  prize,* 

And  duties  press,  and  tender  ties 

Farbid  the  soul  from  earth  to  rise, 

How  awful  then  it  is  to  die  I"  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

i 

W£ARY  days  and  nights  succeeded.     To  all  Mr. 
Carroll's  family  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  spell-bound. 
His  color  faded,  his  eye  was  red  and  heavy ;  he 
had  forgotten  his  business,  his  family,  every  thing 
bat  one  single  object  of  intense  anxiety  and  care. 
His  altered  deportment  gave  rise  to  strange  and 
perplexed  conjectures ;    but  curious  glances   and 
obscure  intimations  alike  passed  by  him  as  if  he 
were  deaf  and  blind.     Dr.  ETustace  said  in  reply  to 
his  anxious  demand  of  his  medical  opinion,  "  If  Mr. 
Flavel  has  quieted  his  mind  by  the  communication 
he  has  made  to  you,  he  may  again  have  an  interval 
of  consciousness.     The  mind  has  an  inexplicable 
influence  on  the  body,  even  when  to  us  it  appears 
perfectly  inert."     Mr.   Carroll  made  no  answer. 
Nor,  when  Conolly's  curiosity  flashed  out  in  such 
exclamations  as  that  *^  Sure,  and  its  well  for  him, 
any  way,  that  he's  made  a  clear  breast  of  it,"  did 
he  reply  word  or  look  to  the  insinuation.     He  per- 
•severed  in  his  obstinate  silence  even  when  Mrs. 
Carroll,  impatient  at  this  new  exclusion  from  conju- 
gal confidence,  said,  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  wish  any 
one  to  tell  me  any  thing  about  it ;  but  your  silence^ 
Charles,  does  wear  my  spirits  out ;  where  there  is 
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myatery,  there  is  always  Bometfaing  wrong.  I  had 
misgiviDg*  from  the  first ;  yon  tmut  do  me  the  jus- 
'  tice  to  remeniber  that.  A  great  risk  it  wai  to  take 
iD  such  a  singular  stranger.  I  always  thought  so, 
you  know.  We  could  not  tell  but  he  had  committed 
some  great  crime.  Sear !  it  makes  m;  bloo^  run 
cold  to  think  what  sort  of  a  person  we  may  have 
been  harboriog."  All  this  was  said,  and  passively 
endured,  while  Mr.  Carroll  was  swallowing  his 
hasty  breakfast.  He  moved  abruptly  from  the  ubie, 
and,  as  usual,  hurried  to  Mr.  Flavel's  apartment. 

Frank  was  startled  by  his  mother's  suggestions. 
He  dropped  his  knife  and  fork,  and  signed  to 
flit  usler  to  follow  him  out  of  the  room.  "Ob,  Ger- 
trude," be  said,  "  do  yon  believe  Mr-  Flavel  is  a 
bad  man !" 

"  No,  Frank,  I  know  he  is  not." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ?" 

"  Why  perfectly  well.     He  does  not  seem  so." 

Gertrude  certainly  had  given  an  insufficient  rea- 
son for  the  faith  that  was  in  her ;  and  it  had  little 
eflect  in  allaying  Frank's  apprehensions;  and  im- 
pelled by  them  be  ventured,  though  be  knew  it  was 
forbidden  ground,  to  steal  into  Mr.  Flavel's  room. 
His  rather  was  at  his  constant  sution  at  the  bed- 
side. Frank  drew  near  softly,  took  Mr.  Flavel's 
handj  looked  at  him  intently,  and  then  hiding  his 
face  on  his  father's  breast,  be  sobbed  out,  "  He  has 
not  cCHnmitted  any  crime,  has  be,  father !" 

Mr.  CarroU  disengaged  himself  from  his  son, 
and  locked  the  door.  "  My  dear  child,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  fearfal,  but  I  must  tmst  you.  While  the 
breath  of  life  is  in  him  yon  shall  know." 
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«<  Know  what,  ftther  ?  <  Oh,  don't  stop." 

**  Ton  shall  know  whom  you  have  brought  to 
me."  He  stopped,  almost  choaked  by  his  emo- 
tion. 

'<Ob!  tell  me— tell  me,  sir." 

"My  father!" 

Frank  was  confounded;  he  scarcely  compre- 
hended the  words ;  his  mind  was  still  fixed  on  his 
first  inquiry.  "  But  has  he  committed  any  crime  ?" 
he  repeated. 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  do  not  know ;  I  only  know  he 
is  my  father." 

"Father — father,"  repeated  Frank,  as  if  the 
words  did  not  yet  convey  a  distinct  idea  to  his 
mind,  but  as  he  uttered  them  they  penetrated  Mr. 
FlavePs  dull  sense,  he  languidly  unclosed  his  eyes, 
and  looked  up  with  something  like  returning  intel- 
ligence, but  it  seemed  the  mere  glimmering  of  the 
dying  spark ;  his  eyelids  feU,  and  he  was  again  per- 
fectly unconscious. 

Mr.  Carroll  shuddered  at  his  own  imprudence. 
He  knew  that  Mr.  Flavel's  life  hung  by  a  single 
thread.  Till  now  he  had  resolutely  acted  on  this 
conviction,  and  had  now  been  betrayed  by  a  coer- 
cive sympathy  with  his  child.  He  summoned  Co- 
nolly,  and  taking  Frank  into  his  own  apartment, 
impressed  on  him  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
secret  for  the  present,  and  Frank's  subsequent  dis- 
cretion proved  what  self-government  even  a  child 
may  attain. 

Doctor  Eustace^  at  his  next  visit,  announced  a 
slight  improvement  in  his  patient,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  gradual  amendment.     This,  the  Doctor 
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saidy  could  not  last ;  the  powers  of  natttre  were  ex- 
hausted. Of  this,  Mr.  Flavel  was  himself  perfectly 
aware,  and  said,  with  his  characteristic  firmness,  **  if 
it  is  in  the  power  of  your  art,  Doctor,  suspend  the 
last  stroke  for  a  little  time." 

Medical  skill  did  its  utmost ;  happy  circumstances 
shed  their  balmy  influence  on  the  hurt  mind ;  and 
the  mercy  of  Heaven  interposed  to  protract  the 
flickering  flame  of  life.  Mr.  FlavePs  countenance 
assumed  an  expression  of  serenity,  and  when  his 
eye  met  Carroll's,  it  beamed  (brth  a  bright  and  ten- 
der intelligence,  that  seemed  almost  supernatural. 
As  his  strength  permitted,  he  had  short  and  private 
interviews  with  him,  during  which  he  communicated 
his  Iiistoiy.  We  shall  recount  it  in  his  own  words, 
without  specifying  each  parucuhur  interruption. 

*^  Do  not  expect,  my  son,"  he  said,  "  minute  par« 
ticulars.  I  scarcely  dare  to  think  of  past  events. 
I  dare  not  recall  the  feelings  they  excited;  yon 
will  sufficiently  comprehend  them  by  their  ravages. 

'^My  fiither  was  a  gentleman  of  Pembn^e* 
shire,  in  England.  At  his  death  his  whole 
property,  a  large  entailed  estate,  went  to  my 
eldest  and  only  brother — Francis-  Clarence.-** 
We  never  loved  each  other;  be  had  no  magna- 
nimity of  temper  to  reconcile  me  to  the  injustice  of 
fi>rtune.  He  was  a  calculating  sensualist,  governed 
by  one  object  and  motive,  his  own  interest.  I  was 
naturally  of  a  generous  and  open  temper.  Oar 
paths  diverged.  He  entered  the  fashionable  and 
political  world.  I  drudged  contentedly  in  mercan- 
tile4niriness  for  an  humble  living.  He  married  a 
woman  of  rank  and  fortune.    I  a  beautiful  unpor- 
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tioned  girL  Her  name  was  Mary  Temple.  It  is 
DOW  almost  thirty  years  since  I  have  pronounced 
that  name,  save  in  my  dreams.  She  was  your  mo* 
tber.     I  have  forgiven  her. 

^Tou  were  bom  at  a  cottage  near  Clifton.  When 
I  first  took  yon  in  my  arms,  I  was  conscious  of  a 
controlling  rehgious  emotion ;  I  fell  on  my  knees 
and  dedicated  yon  to  Heaven ;  I  now  believe  my 
prayer  was  heard. 

'*  I  most  not  stir  the  embers  of  unholy  passions;  an 
evil  spirit  entered  my  paradise;  I  was  persuaded 
that  it  was  imbecile  and  ignoble  passively  to  bear 
the  yoke  of  a  lowly  fortune ;  and  to  permit  my  lovely . 
wife  to  remain  in  obscurity.  Favor  and  patronage 
were  ofiared,  and  a  road  to  certain  wealth  opened 
to  me  in  a  lucrative  business  in  the  West  Indies. 
My  wife  and  child  could  not  be  exposed  to  a  tropi- 
cal cfimate,  they  were  to  be  left  to  my  broAer^s 
proieetien.  My  brother  was  my  tempter.  Oh !  the 
folly  of  foregoing  the  certain  enjoyment  of  the  best 
gifts  of  Heaven  in  pursuit  of  riches-— at  best  a 
perilous  possession,  and  when  the  foundations  of 
human  happiness  are  gone,  virtue  and  domestic 
affiectiony  a  scourge,  a  curse !  Two*years  passed ; 
my  wife's  letters,  the  only  solace  of  my  exile,  became 
infrequent.  Some  rumors  reached  my  ear.  I  em* 
barked  for  England.  My  brother  and  wife  were  in 
France !  — -  Be  calm,  my  son — ^I  can  bear  no  agi- 
tation——I  followed  them — ^I  found  them  living  in 
luxury  in  Paris.  I  broke  into  their  apartment; 
I  aime^  a  loaded  pistol  at  my  wife;  my  bro- 
ther wrested  it  from  me;  we  fought;  I  left  him 
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dying;  returaed  to  England,  got  possesBion  of  you, 
and  re^mbarked  for  JamaicBi" 

Here,  in  spite  of  the  force  Carroll  bad  put  on 
his  feelings,  *'  My  mother  ?"  escaped  from  his  lips- 

"Tour  iDotlier;  she  died  long  unce  in  misery 
and  penitence." 

"  In  penitence ;  thank  God  for  that." 

"Iretumed  with  a  desperate  vigor  to  my  business ; 
by  degrees,  my  son,  you  won  me  back  to  life ;  but 
I  had  horrid  passions ;  passions,  that  never  slum- 
bered nor  slept,  tormeoUng  my  soul,  and  I  was  not 
to  he  trusted  with  the  training  of  a  spirit  destined 
for  heaven. '  When  you  were  five  years  old,  your 
'  health  drooped.  The  physicians  prescribed  a 
change  of  climate.  I  had  a  clerk,  John  Savil.'  a 
patient,  and  as  I  thought  feithfui  drudge.  He  was 
going  to  England  on  business  for  me,  and  was  to 
return  directly.  I  intrusted  you  to  his  care,  and 
also  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be' remitted  to  £ng^ 
laud.  This  money  was  the  price  of  the  sordid 
wretch's  vir^e.  While  the  English  ship  in  which 
be  was  embarked  lay  in  the  harbor,  awaiting  the 
serving  of  the  tide,  he  escaped  with  you,  in  a  small 
boat,  to  an  American  vessel.  During  the  ni^t  a 
hurricane  arose.  All  night,  wild  with  apprehension, 
I  paced  the  beach.  The  morning  dawned;  the 
suH  shone  out,  but  I  could  neither  be  persuaded 
nor  comjwlled  from  the  shore,  till  the  news  wai 
brought  in  by  a  pilot-boat,  that  the  English  ship  was 
capsised  and  that  eveiy  soul  on  board  had  perished. 

"  1  was  then  first  seiied  with  epileptic  fiu ;  the 
efkcX  of  eiposnre  to  a  vertical  sun,  combined  with 
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my  grief  and  despair.  This  malady  has  since  re- 
curred at  every  violent  excitement  of  my  feelings. 
The  wretch  who  robbed  me  of  my  only  treasure  was 
the  same  whom  I  discovered  at  my  lodgings  in 
William*street ;  the  miser.  In  my  trunk  you  will 
find  a  manuscript  I  obtained  from  him.  It  contains 
the  particulars  and  explanation  of  hb  crime,  and 
the  fullest  proof  that  you  are  my  son.  This  disco- 
very brought  on  a  return  of  my  disease,  which  had 
well  nigh  ended  my  suffering  life,  when  Frank 
brought  you  to  me.  God  only  knows  how  I  sur- 
vived that  moment  of  intense  joy. 

'^  But  I  must  return  to  those  years  which  have  worn 
so  deep  their  furrows.  Time  seared,  without  heal- 
ing my  wounds.  I  resumed  my  business ;  all  other 
interests  were  now  merged  in  a  passion  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  property.  I  seemed  endued  with  a  ma- 
gic that  turned  all  I  touched  to  gold.  I  never  mis- 
took this  success  for  happiness ;  no,  the  sweet  foun- 
tains of  happiness  were  converted  to  bitterness.  Me- 
mory was  cursed  and  hope  blasted ;  I  was  not  sordid, 
but  I  loved  the  excitement  of  a  great  game,  it  was 
a  relief  to  my  feverish  mind. 

^  After  a  while,  I  formed  one  of  those  liasons 
common  in  those  islands,  where  man  is  as  careless 
of  the  moral  as  the  physical  rights  of  his  fellow- 
ereatnres.  'Eli  Clairon  was  the  daughter  of  a  French 
merchant ;  she  had  been  educated  in  France,  and 
added  to  rare  beauty  and  the  fascinations  of  a  ver- 
sadle  character,  the  refinements  of  polished  life. 
Though  ting^  with  Afirican  blood,  I  would  have 
married  her,  but  I  was  then  still  bound  by  legal  ties. 
Her  mother,  whose  ruling  passion  was  a  love  of  ex- 

VoL.1.  6 
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peue,  to  whicb  I  gave  anlimited  indulgence,  cod- 
nived  at  oar  mdmacy,  tiU  the  arrival  of'Eli's  ffttber 
from  France.  He  had  cootracled  there  an  advan- 
tageous niatrimODial  alliance  for  her.  I  was  absent 
from  her  in  the  apper  country.  She  was  forced  on 
board  a  vessel,  in  spite  of  her  pleadings  and  protes- 
tations. The  first  accounts  from  tbe  ship  brought 
the  intelligence  that  she  had  refu^  all  sustenance, 
and  thrown  herself  into  the  sea. 
;  "  O  my  son,  did  not  the  curse  of  Heaven  fall  on 
every  thing  I  loved  ?  I  believed  so.  'Eli  left  a  son ; 
I  resolved  never  agun  to  see  hiR>— never  again  to 
bind  myself  with  cords  which  I  had  a  too  just  pre- 
sentiment would  be  torn  away,  to  leave  bleeding, 
festering  wounds.  I  supplied  the  child's  pecuniary 
wants,  through  his  grandmother.  She  contrived  af- 
terwards to  introduce  him,  mthont  eiciting  my  sus- 
{u'cion,  among  the  slaves  of  my  £unily.  He  was  a 
creature  of  rare  talent)  and  soon  insinuated  himself 
into  my  afiections.  It  was  his  custom  to  sit  on  a 
cushion  at  my  feet  after  dinner,  and  sing  me  to 
sleep.  There  was  a  Spaniard,  a  villain,  whom  I 
had  delected,  and  held  up  to  public  scorn.  The 
wretch  found  his  way  to  my  apartment  when  I  was 
taking  my  evening  repose.  I  was  awakened  by  a 
scream  from  Marcelline.  He  threw  himself  on  my 
bosom,  and  recaved  tbrongh  bis  Moulder  the  thrust 
of  the  Spaniard's  dirk.  The  assassin  escaped.  I 
folded  Use  boy  in  my  arms ;  I  believed  him  to  be 
dying ;  he  believed  it  too,  and  fondly  clinging  to 
me,  exctaimed,  *  I  am  glad  of  it — ^I  am  glad  of  it — 
I  hfve  saved  my  fatket'*  life!' 
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**  From  that  moment  he  recovered  the  rights  of 
nature,  and  became  the  object  of  my  doatmg  fond- 
ness ;  but  no  flower  could  spring  up  in  my  path 
but  a  blight  was  on  it.  My  temper  was  poisoned; 
I  had  become  jealous  and  distrustful*  Poor  Mar- 
celline  was  facile  in  his  temper,  and  was  sometimes 
the  tool  of  his  sordid  grandmother,  to  extract  money 
from  me.  I  was  often  unjust  to  the  boy.  Oh !  how 
bitterly  I  cursed  the  wealth,  that  made  me  uncertain 
of  the  truth  of  my  boy's  affection ! 

*^  Marcelline  was  passionate  in  his  attachments, 
guileless,  unsuspicious,  the  easy  victim  of  the  artifices 
of  bolder  minds.  At  sixteen,  he  was  seduced  into  an 
affair  in  which  his  reputation  and  life  were  at  hazard. 
He  believed  he  owed  his  salvation  to  the  interference 
of  a  young  Englishman.  In  the  excess  of  his  gratitude, 
and  at  the  risk  of  disgrace  with  me,  he  disclosed  the 
whole  affair  to  me,  and  claimed  my  favor  for  the 
stranger,  who  proved  to  be  my  nephew,  Winstead 
Clarence.  My  soul  recoiled  from  him ;  he  was  the 
image  of  my  brother :  but  for  Marcelline's  sake,  I 
stifled  my  feelings,  permitted  Winstead  to  become  a 
member  of  my  family,  and  thus  was  myself  the  pas- 
sive instrument  of  my  poor  boy's  destruction. 

**  I  have  not  strength  for  further  details.  Young 
Clarence  was  no  doubt  moved  to  his  infernal  machi- 
nations by  the  hope  of  ruining  Marcelline  in  my  fa- 
vor, and,  as  my  heir  at  law,  succeeding  to  my  for- 
tune. My  broken  constitution  stimulated  his  cupi- 
dity. Practised  as  I  was  in  the  world,  his  arts  de- 
ceived me.  '  My  poor  boy  was  a  far  easier  vic- 
tim. He  destroyed  our  mutual  confidence.  While, 
to  me,  he  appeared  the  mentor  of  my  son,   he 
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was  decoying  him  into  scenes  of  dissipation  and 
vice ;  and  while,  to  Marcelline,  he  seemed  his  firiend 
and  advocate,  he  magnified  the  poor  fellow's  real 
fisiultSy  and  imputed  to  him  duplicity  and  deliberate 
ingratitude.  Incited  by  Winstead,  Marcelline  gamed 
deeply ;  and  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  he  confessed  to 
me  his  losses,  and  entreated  pardon  and  relief.  I 
spurned  him  from  me.  He  was  stung  to  the  heart. 
Winstead  seized  the  favorable  moment,  to  aggra- 
vate his  resentment  and  despaur.  He  retired  to 
his  own  apartment,  and  inflicted  on  himself  a  mortal 
wound.  I  heard  the  report  of  the  pistol,  and  flew 
to  him.  He  survived  a  few  hours.  We  passed  them 
in  mutual  explanations,  and  mutual  forgiveness. 
Thus  did  I  trample  under  my  feet  the  sweet  flower 
that  had  shed  a  transient  fragrance  in  my  desolate 
path! 

''I  once  again  saw  Winstead  Clarence;  I  in- 
voked curses  on  his  head.  I  now  most  solemnly 
revoke  those  curses. 

"  As  soon  as  I  could  adjust  my  aflairs,  I  left  the 
West  Indies  for  ever,  execrating  them  as  the  pecu- 
liar temple  of  that  sordid  divinity,  ou  whose  altar, 
from  their  discovery  to  die  present  day,  whatever  is 
most  precious,  youth,  health,  and  virtue,  have  been 
sacrificed. 

''  My  brother  was  dead ;  but  Winstead  Clarence 
had  returned  to  England :  and  I  abjured  my  native 
land,  and  came  to  the  United  States,  where  I  was 
soon  known  to  be  a  man  of  great  riches,  and  preca- 
rious health.  I  was,  or  fancied  myself  to  be,  the  ob- 
ject of  sordid  attentions,  a  natural  prey  to  be  hunted 
down  by  mean  spirits.    My  petulance  was  patiently 
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*^  From  that  moment  he  recovered  the  rights  of 
nature,  and  became  the  object  of  my  doatmg  fond- 
ness ;  but  no  flower  could  spring  up  in  my  path 
but  a  blight  was  on  it.  My  temper  was  poisoned; 
I  had  become  jealous  and  distrustful.  Poor  Mar- 
celline  was  facile  in  his  temper,  and  was  sometimes 
the  tool  of  his  sordid  grandmother,  to  extract  money 
from  me.  I  was  often  unjust  to  the  boy.  Oh !  how 
bitterly  I  cursed  the  wealth,  that  made  me  uncertain 
of  the  truth  of  my  boy's  afiection ! 

*^  Marcelline  was  passionate  in  his  attachments, 
gmlekss,  unsuspicious,  the  easy  victim  of  the  artifices 
of  bolder  minds.  At  sixteen,  he  was  seduced  into  an 
aflfair  in  which  his  reputation  and  life  were  at  hazard. 
He  believed  he  owed  his  salvation  to  the  interference 
of  a  young  Englishman.  In  the  excess  of  his  gratitude, 
and  at  the  risk  of  disgrace  with  me,  he  disclosed  the 
whole  affair  to  me,  and  claimed  my  favor  for  the 
stranger,  who  proved  to  be  my  nephew,  Winstead 
Clarence.  My  soul  recoiled  from  him ;  he, was  the 
image  of  my  brother :  but  for  Marcelline's  sake,  I 
stifled  my  feelings,  permitted  Winstead  to  become  a 
member  of  my  family,  and  thus  was  myself  the  pas- 
sive instrument  of  my  poor  boy's  destruction. 

**  I  have  not  strength  for  further  details.  Young 
Clarence  was  no  doubt  moved  to  his  infernal  machi- 
nations by  the  hope  of  ruining  Marcelline  in  my  fa- 
vor, and,  as  my  heir  at  law,  succeeding  to  my  for- 
tune. My  broken  constitution  stimulated  his  cupi- 
dity. Practised  as  I  was  in  the  world,  his  arts  de- 
ceived me.  '  My  poor  boy  was  a  far  easier  vic- 
tim. He  destroyed  our  mutual  confidence.  While, 
to  me,  he  aj^peared  the  mentor  of  my  son,   he 
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cannol  comprehend — who  can,  but  He  who  breathed 
into  m€  this  sentient  spirit,  who  knows  the  whole 
train  of  events  that  have  borne  it  to  the  brink  of 
eternal  ruin — ^who  but  He,  the  AU-Seeing  Onei  can 
comprehend  my  feelings  when  I  found  myself  be- 
neadi  my  child's  roof:  when  I  found  what  I  be-* 
lieved  did  not  exist — a  disinterested  man,  and  him 
my  son!  when  I  received  disinterested  kindness, 
and  from  my  children ! 

"  Forgive  me,  my  son,  for  so  long  concealing  the 
truth  from  you ;  it  was  not  merely  to  strengthen  my 
convictions  of  your  worth,  but  I  deferred  emotioDS 
that  I  doubted  my  strength  to  endure.  When  I  am 
gone,  you  will  find  yourself  the  heir  of  a  rich  inhe- 
ritance ;  it  may  make  you  a  more  useful— I  fear  it 
will  not  a  hs^pier  man. 

^<  In  my  wrongs  and  sufferings,  my  son,  you  must 
find  the  solution,  I  do  not  say  the  expiation,  of  my 
doubts  of  an  overruling  Providence — my  disbelief 
4>f  the  immortality  of  that  nature  which  seemed  to 
me  abandoned  to  contend  with  the  elements  of  rin  and 
snfiering,  finally  to  be  wrecked  on  a  shoreless  ocean. 
Believe  me,  human  life,  without  religious  fsdtb,  tf  a 
deep  mystery. 

*«  But,  my  dear  father,"  said  Mr,  Carroll  "you 
have  now  the  light  of  that  fiadth ;  you  now  look  back 
on  the  dark  passages  of  life  without  distrust,  and  for- 
ward with  hope  f " 

"  Tes,  yes,  my  son ;  my  griefs  had  their  appointed 
mission  ;  the  furnace  was  kindled  to  purify ;  it  was 
my  sin  if  it  consumed.  But  how  shall  I  express  my 
sense  of  that  mercy  that  guided  me  to  this  hour  of 
peace  and  joy  ^  by  those  dark  passages  through  which 
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I  blindly  blundered !  My  sont  there  is  an  exaludon 
of  feeling  in  this  full  trust/ this  tranquil  resignation, 
this  deep  gratitude,  that  bears  to  the  depths  of  my 
soul  the  assurance  of  immortality.  I  now  for  the 
first  time  feel  a  capacity  of  happiness,  over  which 
death  has  no  power — ^it  is  itself  immortal  life,  and 
I  long  to  pass  the  boundary  of  that  world  whence 
these  glorious  intimations  come. 

<<My  beloved  son,  do  not  wish  to  protract  my  ex- 
hausted being.  I  should  but  linger,  not  live;  to- 
morrow, if  I  am  permitted  to  survive  till  then,  I  will 
press  your  children  to  my  bosom  and  give  them  my 
farewell  blessing.  Kneel  by  me,  my  son,  and  let  us 
send  up  together  an  oflkring  of  faith  and  thanksgiv* 
ing  to  God." 

During  the  following  evening,  Mr.  Carroll  com- 
municated the  secret  to  Dr.  Eustace  and  his  family. 
The  doctor  commended  his  prudence  in  so  long 
withholding  it,  sympathized  with  his  sorrow,  and 
congratulated  him  on  his  prospects.  Mr.  Carroll 
shrunk  from  his  congratulations.  The  wealth  that 
had  been  attended  by  such  misery  to  Mr.  Flavel,  and 
must  come  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  parent,  seemed 
to  him  a  doubtful  good. 

Nothing  could  be  more  confused  than  Mrs.  Car- 
roll's sensations.  She  was  half  resentful  that  the 
precious  secret  had  so  long  been  detained  from  her; 
and  quite  overjoyed  to  find  it  what  it  was.  She  was 
afraid  some  attention  to  Mr.  Tlavel  might  have  been 
omitted,  and  from  the  first  he  had  appeared  to  her 
such  an  interesting  person ! — such  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman!— and  then  there  was  a  deep,  unhinted 
feeling  of  relief  at  finding  out  at  last  tiiat  her  bus- 
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band-^er  dear  husband,  was  of  genteel  extrac* 
tion. 

From  his  children  Mr.  Carroll  received  the  so- 
'  lace  of  true  sympathy*  ''  Is  Mr.  Flavel  our  grand- 
father ?''  said  Gertrude,  *'  and  must  he  die  f "  Frank  ^ 
remained  constantly  in  a  closet  adjoining  the  sick 
room,  listening  and  looking,  when  he  might  look, 
without  being  perceived.  Doctor  Eustace  made  his 
morning  visit  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual.  He 
found  his  patient  had  declined  so  rapidly  during  the 
night,  that  life  was  nearly  extinct. 

<<  Tell  me  truly,  my  good  friend,"  he  said  to  the 
doctor, ''  how  long  you  think  I  may  live  ?" 

<'  Tour  life  is  fast  ebbing,  my  dear  sir." 

''  Then,  my  son,  call  your  wife  and  children :  let 
me  call  them  mine  before  1  die." 

They  were  summoned,  and  came  immediately. 
Mrs.  Carroll's  heart  was  really  touched ;  she  said 
nothing,  but  knelt  at  the  bed-side.  The  children 
did  not  restrain  their  sorrow  ;  Frank  sprang  on  the 
bed,  kissed  Mr.  Flavel's  cheek,  and  poured  his  tears 
over  it.  Mr.  Carroll  would  have  removed  him,*  but 
his  father  signed  to  him  to  let  him  remain.  ''  Frank, 
my  sweet  child,"  he  said,  ''  God  sent  you  to  me  ; 
you  saved  me  from  dying  alone,  unknown,  and 
in  ignorance  of  my  treasures — ^you  brought  me 
to  my  long  lost  son !" 

Here  ConoUy,  the  Irish  nurse,  who  was  sitting 
behind  Mr.  Flavel  supporting  him  in  an  upright  po- 
sition, gave  involuntary  expression  to  his  pleasure 
at  the  solution  of  the  riddle  that  had  wrought  his 
curiosity  to  the  highest  pitch.  ''  Sure,"  he  said, ''  and 
it's  what  I  thought,  he's  his  own  son's  father,  sure 
IS  her 
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This  exclamation  was  unheeded  by  the  parties  in 
the  strong  excitement  of  the  moment,  but  afterwards 
they  had  ample  reason  to  recall  it* 

**My  children,  my  children;"  continued  Mr. 
Flaveli  ''  live  to  God ;  I  have  lived  without  Him ; 
the  world  has  been  a  desert  to  me ;  I  die  with  the 
hope  of  his  forgiveness;  €rod  bless  you,  my  chil* 
dren;  kiss  me,  my  son;  where  are  you,  Frank? 
I  see  you;  farewell!"  Hb  voice  had.  become 
fainter  at  every  sentence,  and  died  away  at  the 
last  word.  Sdll  his  eye,  bright  and  intelligent, 
dwelt  on  his  son,  till  after  a  few  moments  he  closed 
it  ibr  ever. 

A  deep  silence  ensued;  Mr.  Carroll  remained 
kneeling  beside  his  father;  hb  eyes  were  raised, 
and  his  lips  quivering.  But  who  can  give  utter* 
ance  to  die  thoughts  that  crowd  on  the  mind  at 
the  death  of  the  beloved ; — when  aching  memory 
flashes  her  light  over  the  past,  and  faith  pours  on 
the  soul  her  glorious  revelations ;  when  the  spirit 
from  its  high  station  surveys  and  feeb  the  whole  of 
human  destiny ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

''  That  there  is  falsehood  in  his  looks 

I  must  and  will  deny : 
They  say  their  master  is  a  knave, 

And  sure  they  do  not  lie."  BumMf>. 

.  "  At  this  moment  I  must  think  for  you,"  said 
Dr.  Eustace  to  Mr.  Carroll,  after  the  family  had 
withdrawn  from  the  chamber  of  death ;  ''  of  course 
you  will  wish  to  avoid  for  the  present  the  public 
disclosure  of  the  circumstance  recently  developed?" 

Certainly." 

Then  lay  what  restrictions  you  please  on  Mrs. 
Carroll  and  the  children,  I  will  take  care  that  Co- 
noUy  does  not  gossip."  Accordingly  the  funeral 
rites  were  performed  in  a  private  and  quiet  manner. 
The  clergyman,  and  the  few  necessary  assistants 
were  struck  with  the  grief  of  the  &mily  being  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  event ;  '  but,'  said  they,  *  death 
is  always  an  affecting  circumstance,  and  the  Carrolls 
are  tender-hearted.' 

On  the  morning  after  the  funeral  Mrs.  Carroll 
was  washimg  the  breakfast-things,  her  head  busy 
with  varioiiRhoughts.  To  some  she  gave  utterance 
and  suppressed  others,  pretty  much  after  the  follow- 
ing manner :  ^'  Charles,  my  dear,  I  think  we  had 
best  give  Conolly  Mr.  Flavel's — la !  how  can  I  al- 
ways forget— our  dear  father's  clothes ;  I  believe  it 
is  customary  in  England  for  people  of  fortune  to 
do  so." 
''Give  ConoUy  what  consideration  you  please, 
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Sarah,  but  leave  my  father's  personal  effecU  undis- 
turbed." 

Mrs.  Carroll  nodded  assent,  **  I  do  wonder,"  she 
continued,  "  what  cousin  Anne  will  say  now !  she 
did  ridicule  our  taking  in  a  pauper,  as  she  caUed 
him,  beyond  every  thing" — ^to  herself,  "  I  did  keep 
it  as  secret  as  possible,  but  we  shall  be  rewarded 
openly !  what  a  mercy  Charles  never  suspected  his 
riches ;  if  he  had,  he  would  just  have  sent  him  tp 
lodgings ;"  aloud,  ''  Only  thinks  dear,  the  children 
the  other  day  in  Mr.  FlavePs — ^how  can  I !— our 
father's  room,  asked  me  to  send  them  to  dancing 
school;  I  told  them  I  could  not  afford  it;  he 
smiled,  I  little  thought  for  what-^ear  souls !  they 
shall  go  now  as  soon  -as  it  is  proper" — ^to  herself, 
''  canH  afford  it — thank  heaven,  I  have  done  for 
ever  with  that  hateful,  vulgar  phrase."  <<  By  the 
way,  Charles,  I  saw  in  the  Evening  Post,  that  the 
Roscoes'  house  is  to  be  sold  next  week ;  it  would 
just  suit  us." 

**  The  Roscoes'  house ;  my  dear  wife,  the  Ros- 
coes  have  been  my  best,  at  one  time,  my  only 
friends;  I  could  not  be  happy  where  I  was  con- 
tinually reminded  of  their  reverse  of  fortune." 

^''  Oh,  well ;  I  do  not  care  about  that  house  in 
particular ;  there  are  others  that  would  suit  me  quite 
as  well ;  but  I  hope  you  will  attend  to  it  at  once ; 
this  house  is  so  excessively  small  and  inconvenient." 
Mr.  Carroll  assured  his  wife  that  she  must  suppress 
her  new-bom  sensibiliQ^  to  the  discomforts  of  her 
dwelling ;  "  for  his  own  part,"  he  said,  "  he  had  no 
heart  for  immediate  change.  His  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  sad  reflections,  softened,  he  trusted,  by 
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gratitude  for  siogolar  mercies.  Besides,  it  was 
necessary,  and  be  rejoiced  it  was  so,  before  he 
could  receive  any  portion  of  bis  father's  property, 
that  bis  claim  to  it  should  be  admitted  in  Englandi 
where  it  was  vested ;  be  wished,  therefore,  that  Mrs # 
Carroll  would  not  at  present  make  the  slightest  va- 
riation in  their  mode  of  life*  She  submitted,  but 
not  without  betraying  her  reluctance,  by  sayings 
she  wondered  what  forms  of  business  were  for,  diey 
were  too  provoking,  too  stupid,  and  so  utterly  un- 
necessary! 

Mr.  Carroll  made  no  farther  secret  of  the  change 
in  his  prospects.     He  assumed  the  name  of  Clar"* 
rence,  and  forwarded  the  necessary  documents  to 
England.    In  other  respects  he  kept  on  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way. 

About  six  months  after  a  certain  John  Ri- 
der, Esq.,  a  lawyer  better  known  for  his  profes* 
sional  success  in  the  mayor's  court  than  for  his  dis- 
tinction before  any  higher  tribunal,  joined  a  knot 
of  Irishmen  who  were  hovering  round  a  grocery- 
door,  and  earnestly  debating  some  question  that 
had  kindled  their  combustible  passions.  It  a{>- 
peared  they  were  at  the  moment  particularly  jealous 
of  the  interference  of  an  officer  of  the  law,  for  one 
and  all  darted  at  him  looks  of  impatient  inquiry  and 
ficjrce  defiance.  The  leader  of  the  gang  advanced 
with  a  half  ardculated  curse.  He  was  pulled  back 
by  one  of  his  companions.  ''  Be  civil,  man,"  be 
said,  *^  it's  his  honor.  Lawyer  Bider ;  he'll  ne'er  be 
the  one  to  scald  his  mouth  with  other  folks'  broth," 

"  Ah,  ConoUy,  is  that  you  ?" 

"  Indeed  is  it,  your  honor ;  was  it  me  your  honor 
was  wanting  ?" 
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^^Tes;  I  have  been  to  your  bouse,  and  Biddy 
told  me  I  sbould  probably  find  you  here." 

^*  And  what  for  was  she  sending  your  honor  to  the 
grocer's  ?  She  might  better  have  guided  you  any 
way  else  to  find  me.*^ 

«<  To  seek  you,  may  be,  Conolly,  but  not  to  find 
you-" 

^*  Ah,  your  honor's  caught  me  there ;  but  FU 
tache  the  old  woman*" 

.  Rider  perceived  fi'om  ConoUy's  flushed  cheek, 
that  he  was  in  a  humor  to  demonstrate  some  do- 
mestic problems  that  might  not  be  agreeable  to  a 
spectator,  and  therefore  instead  of  accompanying 
him  to  his  own  room,  to  transact  some  private  busi- 
ness he  had  with  him,  he  proposed  to  him  to  walk 
up  the  street.  Conolly  assented,  saying  to  his  com- 
panions as  he  left  them,  ^^  Stay  a  bit,  lads,  and  I'll 
spake  to  Lawyer  Rider  about  it." 

'^  About  what  is  that,  Conolly  f" 

^'  Is  it  that  your  honor  has  not  heard  about 
Jemmy  McBride  and  Dr.  Eustace  f"  The  doctor's 
name  was  followed  by  an  imprecation  that  expressed 
but  too  plainly,  *  Jemmy  and  the  whole  Irish  nadon 
versus  the  doctor.' 

**  1  have  heard  something  of  this  unlucky  affair, 
but  you  may  tell  me  more,  Conolly." 

''Indeed  can  I;  for  wasn't  I  there  while  his 
knife  was  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  him  ?  and  wasn't 
Jem  my  father's  own  brother's  son  f " 

''  But  Conolly,  you  do  not  beUeve  the  doctor  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  McBride's  death  ?" 

^'  That  I  do  not  say.  But  I  believe,  by  my  soul  I 
do,  the  doctors  have  more  to  do  with  death  than 
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life,  tfae  heretics  in  particular,  saving:  your  bonor'^ 
presence.  Any  way,  Jemmy  McBride  died  in  hii 
hands,  and  the  very  time  he  had  said  tfae  poor  lellow 
was  mending ;  but  that  was  all  to  keep  the  priest 
away.  Never  a  confession  did  Jem  make ;  never  a 
bit  prayer  was  said  over  him,  nor  the  holy  agn  put 
on  him ;  nor,  Mr.  Rider,  as  true  as  my  name's  Pat 
Conolly,  was  there  a  light  lighted  for  his  soul  to 
pass  by.  The  next  night  the  doctor  told  3etamy$ 
wife,  a  poor  innocent  datur  that  knew  no  better, 
that  he  was  going  to  exaoiine  the  body  to  look  after 
the  disease  a  bit ;  and  so  she,  God  forgive  her,  gives 
him  a  light,  and  he  goes  in  the  room  and  makes 
fast  the  door.  But  you  see,  the  old  woman,  Jem's 
wile's  mother,  looked  through  the  key-bole,  and  she 
saw  him  at  hit  devil's  work,  and  she  ran,  wild-like, 
to  the  neighbors,  and  there  were  a  docen  of  us  at 
Roy  McPhelan's,  that  were  thinking  to  keep  poor 
Jemmy's  wake  that  night,  and  we  made  a  rush  of  it, 
and  forced  the  door,  and  there  stood  he  over  poor 
Jem,  and  such  cutting  and  slashing,  och !  my  heart 
bleeds  to  think  of  it;  indeed  does  it,  and  poor 
Jemmy's  soul  tormented  the  while ;  for  it's  sure, 
your  honor,  his  soul  was  there  looking  on  his  body 
handled  that  way  by  a  heretic.  Bjoy  seized  his 
knife,  and  would  have  had  the  life  of  him,  but  Jem's 
wife  set  up  such  a  howUng,  and  she  held  Roy's  arm, 
and  made  us  all  stand  back  while  she  said  the  doctor 
had  shown  kindness  to  her  and  hers,  and  we  should 
first  kin  her  before  a  hair  of  him  should  be  the  worse 
for  it.  And  then  he  calls  to  me,  and  be  says, 
*  Conolly,'  for  he  knew  me,  it's  six  months  past 
when  I  was  nurse  to  one  Flavel^  and  he  says,  ^  Co- 
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«*Te8;  I  have  been  to  your  house,  and  Biddy 
told  me  I  should  probably  find  you  here." 

**  And  what  for  was  she  sending  your  honor  to  the 
grocer's  ?  She  might  better  have  guided  you  any 
way  else  to  find  me.*^ 

«<  To  seek  you,  may  be,  ConoUy,  but  not  to  find 
you." 

**  Ah,  your  honor's  caught  me  there ;  but  I'll 
tache  the  old  woman," 

Rider  perceived  fi'om  ConoUy's  flushed  cheek, 
that  he  was  in  a  humor  to  demonstrate  some  do- 
mestic problems  that  nught  not  be  agreeable  to  a 
spectator,  and  therefore  instead  of  accompanying 
him  to  his  own  room,  to  transact  some  private  busi- 
ness he  had  with  him,  he  proposed  to  him  to  walk 
up  the  street.  Conolly  assented,  saying  to  his  com- 
panions as  he  left  them,  ''  Stay  a  bit,  lads,  and  I'll 
spake  to  Lawyer  Rider  about  it." 

''  About  what  is  that,  Conolly  f" 

**  Is  it  that  your  honor  has  not  heard  about 
Jemmy  McBride  and  Dr.  Eustace  ?"  The  doctor's 
name  was  followed  by  an  imprecatit>n  that  expressed 
but  too  plainly,  *  Jemmy  and  the  whole  Irish  nation 
versus  the  doctor.' 

*^  I  have  heard  something  of  this  unlucky  affair, 
but  you  may  tell  me  more,  Conolly." 

'Mndeed  can  I;  for  wasn't  I  there  while  his 
knife  was  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  him  f  and  wasn't 
Jem  my  fisither^s  own  brother's  son?" 

**  But  ConoUy,  you  do  not  believe  the  doctor  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  McBride's  death  f" 

*^  That  I  do  not  say.  But  I  believe,  by  my  soul  I 
do,  the  doctors  have  more  to  do  with  death  than 
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hold  him  in  every  thing.  You  have  not  heard^ 
perh&psy  Conolly,  that  the  old  man  you  nursed  left 
a  grand  fortune  ?" 

^'  Lord  help  us !  no.  I  have  been  out  of  the 
ci^  ever  since  the  old  gentleman's  funeral,  till 
Easter  Sunday,  the  very,  day  poor  Jemmy  died.'* 

''I  suppose  you  know  that  this  Carroll  claims  to 
be  son  to  the  old  gentleman  ?" 

^'  Ay,  sure,  did  not  I  hear  him  with  my  own  ears 
call  him  so  ?" 

''  Just  state  to  me,  Conolly,  precisely  what  you 
recollect  about  this  matter." 

''  Some  other  time,  your  honor,  the  fellows  are 
waiting  for  me  now." 

^'  Heaven  and  earth,  man  !  you  must  not  put  it 
off;  it's  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  and  here's 
something  to  make  all  right  with  your  friends." 

Conolly  pocketed  the  douceur,  simirking,  and 
saying,  '^  Sure  I'll  do  my  best  to  pleasure  you  Mr. 
Rider;  but  my  head's  all  in  a  snarl  with  Jemmy  and 
this  d d  doctor." 

<<  Begin  and  you  will  soon  get  it  clear — ^you  were 
some  time  at  Carroll's  f" 

''  That  was  I,  and  for  a  time  it  was  all  plain  sail- 
ing, though  the  old  gentleman  used  to  mutter  so 
in  his  sleep,  and  look  at  Mr.  Carroll  so  through  and 
tl^rough  like,  that  I  thought  there  was  more  on  his 
mind  than  we  knew  of;  and,  I  was  sure  from  the 
first  he  was  no  poor  body,  for  he  had  the  ways  of  a 
gentleman  entirely,  and  you  know  they  are  as  differ- 
ent as  fish  and  flesh." 

''  Yes,  yes,  Conolly,  go  on,  we  all  know  he  was 
a  gentleman." 
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^*  And  you  know  too,  may  be,  that  he  had  epileptics. 
WeO  one  day  after  they  had  had  a  long  nonsense 
talk  about  riches,  Mr.  Carroll  sent  us  all  out  of  the 
room  to  stay  till  he  rung,  and  sure  he  did  ring,  dis- 
thu:ted  like ;  when  we  came  in  the  room  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  in  fits,  and  Mr.  Carroll  was  not  much 
better ;  and  from  that  time  he  was  an  altered  man ; 
he  had  been  kind  before,  but  now  it  was  quite  en- 
tirely a  different  thing.  .  It  was  plain,  his  life  was 
bound  up  in  the  old  gentleman's.  I  had  nothing 
worth  speaking  of  to  do  any  more,  he  gave  hun  all 
his  medicines,  and  his  eyes  was  neyer  off  him  day  or 
night,  and  they  woufd  often  be  alone  together.  I 
had  my  own  thoughts,  for  there  was  something  in 
their  looks,  I  need  not  describe  it  to  ye,  Mr.  Rider, 
for  if  you've  had  either  &ther  or  son  you  know  what 
it  is." 

For  an  instant  the  current  of  Rider's  feelings 
turned,  it  was  but  an  faistant,  and  he  said,  ''  Yes,  I 
understand  you,  go  on." 

f  ^'  I  have  not  far  to  go,  for  the  firg  burned  too  bright 
to  bum  long.  It  was  but  two  or  three  days  after 
that  he  found  himself  to  be  just  on  the  launch,  and 
he  told  Mr.  Carroll  to  call  in  the  family,  and  then  it 
all  came  out  just  as  I  expected,  your  honor.  He 
called  them  all  his  children,  and  Mr.  Carroll  '  my 
son'  again  and  again,  and  talked  to  the  child,  that's 
Frank  Carroll,  about  being  his  grandfather;  I  could 
tell  you  just  the  words  if  you  please." 

^'  No,  they  are  of  no  consequence." 

^*  Then,  your  honor,  there's  not  much  more  to 
tell.  .They  all  cried  of  course  you  know,  and  I 
cried  too,  and  that's  what  I  have  not  done  before, 
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since  I  quitted  home.     He  spoke  bat  few  words, 

but  they  were  rightly  said  as  if  be'd  had  them  from 
the  priest's  lips,  and  then  be  just  smik  away  like  on 
infant  falling  asleep." 

Rider  hesitated  for  a  few  moments;  Conolly's 
statement  was  particularly  hostile  to  his  wishes,  and 
tbe  course  to  be  pursued  required  some  delibe- 
ration; " These  epileptic  fits,"  he  said,  "are  very 
apt  to  derange  the  mind — tbe  doctors  tell  me  they 
always  weaken  it." 

"  Sure  tbey-lie  then ;"  and  here  f<dlowed  an  exe- 
cration of  the  whole  facul^ ;  "  I've  seen  men  die, 
many  a  one,  both  at  home  and  here  in  America, 
and  never  did  I  see  one  behave  himself  to  tbe  very 
last,  in  a  more  discreet,  regular,  gentale-Uke  man- 
ner, than  this  Mr.  Flavel ;  I  don't  know  how  he 
lived,  bat  he  died  like  a  gentlemEUi,  any  way." 

"  I  must  strike  another  key,"  thought  Rider ; 
"  ConoUy,"  he  said, "  it  is  not  worUi  while  to  dilly- 
dally about  this  matter  any  longer ;  I  know  I  may 
confide  in  you.  This  Mr.  Flayel,  or  rather  Cla- 
rence, had  an  own  brother's  son  in  England,  whom 
he  hated,  and  had  wronged.  If  be  died  without 
children,  and  without  a  mil,  his  nephew  would,  of 
course,  be  his  natural  heir.  Now,  is  it  not  possi- 
ble,  that,  feeling  very  grateful  to  this  Carroll,  be 
might  consent  to  pass  him  off  for  his  son ;  just  to 
call  him  so,  you  know  ?" 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Rider ;  be  did  not  die  like  a  man 
that  was  going  off  with  a  lie  in  bis  mouth." 

"  Pertiaps  you  don't  consider  tbe  whole,  Conolly ; 
it  was  an  innocent  deceit — stop,  hear  me  out — Car-  ~ 
roll,  who,  besides  getting  tbe  fortune,  woidd  gladly 
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wipe  off  the  disgrace  bf  having  been  an  afms-house 
«lip,  might  beguile  him  on ;  Eustace  combined  with 
him,  at  least  I  suspect  so,  and,"  he  added,  cautiously 
looking  about  him,  ^'  if  he  keeps  the  fortune,  one 
thing  is  sure,  the  doctor  will  have  a  good  slice  of 
it;  he  will  swear  through  thick  and  thin,  eveiy 
thing  Carroll  wants*" 

"  Och !  the  viUain !  what  will  he  swear  ?" 
<'  That  the  man  was  of  perfect  and  sound  mind ; 
ConoUy,  this  is  a  hard  case  and  we  must  try  every 
expedient-*— every  way  to  get  justice  done ;  now  if 
you  wiU  stand  by  us — my  client  is  generous,  and  he 
has  authorised  me  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  money 
to  get  witnesses  for  him — name  a  particular  sum, 
my  good  fellow." 

**'  For  what  ?  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  just." 
*•  Why,  in  the  first  place,  you  are  to  right  your 
cause  with  this  doctor ;  he's  more  than  suspected 
already  of  leaguing  with  Carroll,  and  if  your  testi* 
mony  goes  against  his,  he  can't  live  in  the  city." 
*' Ah ;  that  would  pleasure  rfte !" 
**  And  if  three  or  four  hundred  dollars —  ?" 

0 

"  Three,  or  four !  four  !  I  have  one  hundred  al- 
ready, and  that  would  just  make  up  the  sum,  and 
fetch  them  all  over ;  the  old  man,  and  Peggy,  and 
Roy,  and  Davy,  and  Pat,  and  just  set  them  down 
gentalely  in  New  York — ^but  tell  me  how  deep  in,  it 
is  you  want  me  to  go  ?" 

^'  That  we  must  consider ;  if  we  could  prove  the 
old  gentleman  was  not  in  his  right  mind." 

*^  No,  no,  Mr.  Rider,  I  would  not  like  that ;  it's 
ill  hick  dishonoring  the  dead  that  way." 

Itider,  like  a  careful  angler,  had  prepared  various 
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bshi  ibr  his  hook.  One  refased,  he  tried  anotber ; 
"Well,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  cannot  on  your  con- 
sdence  uy,  that  yon  think  the  old  gentleman  wu  a 
Knle  oat,  nay  yon  not  have  been  nustaken  in 
tlunking  yon  beard  those  vords,  grandlather,  son,  - 
fetber  ?  hey,  Conolly  ?" 

"You  mane,  Mr.  Rider,"  said  Conolt^irith  an 
mdescribable  leer,  "  whether  I  can't  quite  entirely 
forget  them ;  that  is  to  say,  swear  I  never  beard 
diem  at  all  ?" 

Kder,  hardened  as  he  was,  felt  hii  chedu  tingle 
at  this  sudden  and  clear  exposition  of  his  meaning; 
*'  Why,  Conolly,  on  my  honor,"  he  said,  "  I  beiieve 
that  my  client  has  the  right  of  the  case,  and  we 
are  sometimes  forced,  you  know,  to  go  a  crooked 
path  to  get  to  the  right  spoL  Those  words 
imgbt  have  dropped  from  the  old  man  acci- 
dentally, just  as  be  was  going  ont  of  the  world,  and 
then  Carroll  and  the  doctor  between  them  might 
have  contrived  the  rest.  The  doctor  is  as  cunning 
as  the  devil  himself;  'you  know  how  he  hoodmnked 
your  conrin's  wife — a  scandalous  affair  that  wa!r— 
and  yet  I  don't  know  how  you  are  to  right  your- 
selves ;  w8  have  no  law  for  you,  Conolly,  and  you 
know  our  people  don't  like  club-law." 

"  D— n  the  law ;  the  law  was  made  for  villains ; 
I  heg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Rider.  Its  true  I  can't 
sleep  till  we're  revenged  on  the  doctor — four  hun- 
dred dollars  ye  say,  Mr.  Rider  ?  It  would  be  hea- 
ven's mercy  to  the  poor  souls  that's  starving  at 
home.  What  is  it  ye'Il  have  me  forget.^'  Conol- 
ly's  conscience  had  by  this  time  become  as  confused 
as  his  mind.    Tbe  opportunity  of  gratifying  his 
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resentments  against  the  doctor,  and  of  obtaining 
the  means  of  bringing  to  this  land  of  plenty,  this 
full  sheaf,  his  lean  and  famished  brethren  at  home, 
overpowered  his  weak  principles,  and  his  real  good 
feeling,  and  he  listened  to  Rider's  lucid  and  impres- 
sive instructions  in  relation  to  the  testimony  he  was 
to  deliver,  with  strict  attention  and  with  reiterated 
promises  to  abide  by  them.  Rider  did  not  forget 
to  make  Conolly  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  purport  of  their  interview  a  profound 
secret,  and  then  giving  him  a  farther  earnest  of  fu- 
ture favors,  he  bade  him  good  night.  As  ConoUy's 
'  God  bless  his  honor,'  and  <  long  life  to  him,'  died 
away  on  the  lawyer's  ear,  he  was  entering  a  plea  in 
arrest  of  judgment  before  the  tribunal  of  conscience. 
*  AAer  all,'  he  thought,  '  if  I  have  saved  Eustace's 
life  from  these  violent  devils,  I  have  done  more 
good  than  harm ;  another  man  might  have  let  them 
go  on ;  certain  it  is,  Eustace  once  out  of  the  way, 
the  property  would  have  been  ours ;'  his  thoughts 
diverged  a  litde — '  ours  ? — yes,  I  may  say  oor*  ;  five 
thousand  pounds  if  I  gain  it;  one  should  work 
hard  for  such  a  fee !' 

Mr.  Rider's  client  had  found  a  fit  instru- 
ment to  manage  his  cause;  a  most*  unworthy 
member  of  that  profession  which  from  Cicero's 
day  to  our  own  times,  has  called  forth  the  genius, 
the  ardor,  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  of  the  noblest 
minds  of  every  age. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Arc  you  good  men  Mid  true  ?" 


Much  ado  about  kotbino. 


Mr.  CLAItBNCfif  (we  shall  hereafter  call  this  gen- 
deman  by  his  rightful  name,)  as  has  been  stated,  trans- 
mitted to  his  deceased  father's  agents  in  England^ 
soch  documents  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  establirii 
his  claim.  They  were  admitted  as  sufficient,  and 
satisfactoiy,  and  the  property,  amounting  to  about 
nine^  thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  transferred  to 
his  account,  and  transmitted  to  him. 

Mr.  Winstead  Clarence  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a]q>rized  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  property,  which  in  case  of  his  uncle's  death 
without  a  will,  devolved  on  him  as  his  nearest 
b]ood*relative,  was  intercepted  by  an  American, 
claimiog  to  be  Edmund  Clarence'  son.  This»  Mr^ 
Winstead  Clarence  declared,  and  perhaps  be- 
lieved to  be,  an  incredible  story.  Hb  lawyer 
examined  the  papers,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the 
claim  might  be  contested,  but  as  the  ability  of 
the  English  agents  to  respond  for  so  large  an 
amount  of  prc^r^  was  doubtful,  he  advised  that 
the  suit  should  be  commenced  against  the  pretended 
heir,  and  prosecuted  in  the  American  courts.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Winstead  Clarence  wrote  to  John 
Rider,  Esq.,  to  institute  a  suit,  and  instructed  him  to 
rest  its  merits  on  the  ground  of  collusion  between 
Mr.  Carroll  and  the  doctor ;  and  to  procure  <ufe- 
^xki^  tertimomf  at  anycoti*  As  a  sort  of  insurance 
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on  the  caiue,  he  prcHnised  Rider,  in  case  of  guccess, 
five  ttMBsand  pounds*  He  had  fomerly  had  some 
acqnakitaiice  with  Rider  in  the  West  Indies,  and  bad 
had  occasion  to  admire  the  professional  ingenuity 
frith  which  he  had  there  managed  a  very  suspicious 


Whatever  confidence  Rider  might  have  had  in 
his  own  talent,  he  was  too  well  aware  of  his  ques- 
tionable standing  at  the  bar,  to  assume  the  exclu- 
sive conduct  of  the  suit ;  he  therefore  associated, 
widi  himself  a  counsellor  of  the  highest  reputation 
for  integrity  as  well  as  talent;  taking  care,  of  course, 
in  his  statement  of  the  case  to  this  gentleman,  to  re* 
present  ConoUy  as  a  bona  fide  witness. 

The  facili^  with  which  lawyers  persuade  them- 
selves of  the  righteousness  of  a  cause  in  which  they 
l»ve  embarked,  is  often  alleged  as  a  proof  of  the 
tendency,  of  the  profession  to  obscure  a  man's 
original  perception  of  right  and  wrong.  Perhaps 
no  class  of  men  have  a  deeper  sense,  or  a  more  ar- 
dent love  of  justice,  but  they  are  of  all  men  best  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  uncertainty  of  human  testimony, 
and  most  conversant  with  the  dark  phases  of  human 
character.  In  the  case  in  question,  the  honorable 
counsellor  was  persuaded  that  Mr.  Clarence  had 
been  guilty  of  deliberate  villany.  Had  he  not  been 
so,  nothing  would  have  tempted  him  to  attack  and 
undermine,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  the  cha- 
racter of  an  innocent  and  high-minded  iqan. 

The  cause  produced  a  considerable  sensation.  It 
not  only  involved  a  large  amount  of  property, 
bat  the  reputation  of  individuals  which  had  been 
Udierlo  unquestioned.  Mrs.  Clarence'  relationship 
uMi  some  of  the  mosi  distinguished  famiUes  in  tYift 
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city,  was,  at  the  dawn  of  her  prosperity,  remembered^ 
and  the  cause  became  a  topic  in  fashionable  circles* 
The  trial  before  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  then  holding  The  Sittings,  was  announced 
in  the  morning  papers.  At  an  early  hour  the  court 
room  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  opinion  of  certain  of  our  English  firiends, 
that  the  decorum  of  judicial  proceedings  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  necromantic  presence  of  gowns 
and  wig^,  the  most  silent  and  respectful  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  proceeding^.  Mr.  Clarence 
sustained  himself  through  the  whole  cause  with  un- 
varying dignity.  Nor  even  when  it  assumed  an  un- 
expected and  most  threatening  aspect,  did  he  mani- 
fest any  emotion.  His  manly  calmness  contrasted 
well  with  the  disinterested  enthusiasm  of  a  young 
friend,  who  never  quitted  his  side  during  the  trial. 
This  youth,  Gerald  Roscoe,  with  the  fervid  feeling 
of  fifteen,  confident  in  his  friend's  right,  and  in- 
dignant that  it  should  be  contested  or  delayed^ 
expressed  his  feelings  with  theunreservedness  natural 
to  his  age ;  sometimes  by  involuntary  exclamations, 
and  then  as  unequivocally  by  the  flashings  of  one  of 
the  darkest  and  most  brilliant  eyes  through  which 
the  soul  ever  spoke. 

Rider's  assistant  counsel  opened  the  cause  for  the 
plaintiflT,  and  in  his  behalf  appealed  to  the  jury,  as 
the  natural  guardians  of  the  rights  of  a  stran- 
ger, a  foreigner,  and  an  absent  party.  He  then 
proceeded  to  state,  that  he  rested  the  cause  of 
his  client  on  two  points,  which  he  expected  to 
establish :  first,  that  in  default  of  heirs  of  the 
body,  he  was  heir  at  law  and  next  of  kin  to  the 
Jate  Edmund  Clarence,  Esqmre,  who  had  died  in- 
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testate;  and  secondly ,  he  pledged  himself  to  prove 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  a  collusion  be- 
tween him  and  his  witnesses,  by  which  he  had  ob- 
tained possession  of,  and  still  illegally  detained  the 
property  which  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  could  alone 
be  restored  to  the  rightful  claimant.  He  should  state 
what  he  could  support  by  adequate  testimony  if  ne- 
cessary, but  what  he  presumed  would  not  be  contro- 
verted, viz.  that  the  deceased,  Edmund  Clarence, 
lifter  having  resided  in  a  sister  city  for  some 
months,  and  his  condition  having  been  well  known 
there,  had  come  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where, 
for  reasons  irrelevant  to  the.  present  case^he  had  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Flavel,  concealed  his  real  conse- 
quence and  fortune  under  the  garb  of  poverty,  and 
lived  in  mean  and  obscure  lodgings.  That  during 
this  time  he  had  made  an  accidental  acquaintance 
with  the  child  of  the  defendant ;  that  their  acquaint- 
ance and  intercourse  had  been  watched  and  pro- 
moted by  the  defendant;  that  all  this  time  Mr. 
Clarence'  health  was  manifestly  declining,  under 
the  encroachments  of  a  most  threatening  ma- 
lady ;  that  during  a  frightful  attack  of  this  con- 
stitutional malady,  he  was  removed  to  the  house  of 
the  defendant,  still  personally  an  utter  stranger  to 
him ;  that  there,  with  seeming  good  reason,  but  cer- 
tainly most  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  his  client,  he 
was  secluded  from  the  observation  of  all  but  the  fa- 
mily of  the  defendant,  his  family  physician,  (a  most 
intimate  friend,)  and  a  nude  nurse. 

That  Mr.  Clarence  survived  his  removal  to  the 
house  of  the  defendant  about  three  weeks ;  that  im- 
mediately after  hb  decease,  the  defendant  had  for- 
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warded  to  England  documents  containing  evidence 
of  hb  consanguinity  and  claim  to  the  property  of 
the  deceased.  The  evidence  of  this  newly  dis- 
covered relationship  was  supported  by  a  written 
declaration,  assumed  to  have  been  wrested  from 
a  dying  miser  by  Mr.  Clarence,  and  by  him  given 
to  the  defendant — by  the  testimony  of  the  child  of 
the  defendant — and  by  the  dying  declaration  of  Mr. 
Clarence,  attested  by  Dr.  Eustace. 

He  then  proceeded  to  say  he  should  rest  the  cause 
of  his  client  on  tlie  powerful,  and  to  him  he  must 
confess  irresistible  deduction  from  circumstances, 
and  on  thcf  direct  testimony  of  a  single  witness.  This 
witness  was  the  nurse  to  whom  he  had  already  al- 
luded. In  the  documents  sent  to  England  no  men- 
tion had  been  made  of  this  man^  though  he  presumed 
it  would  not  be  denied  that  he  was  present  when  the 
deceased  gave  utterance  to  those  startling  declara- 
tions, which  Dr.  Eustace  had  so  fully  vouched. 
This  nurse  had  gone  from  the  defendant's  service  to 
his  own  humble  walk  of  life,  and  had  never  received 
any  communication  from  the  defendant ;  and  had  first 
heard  of  the  present  controversy  when  summoned  by 
the  plaintiff's  counsel  to  appear  as  a  witness  on  the 
trial.  He  therefore  begged  the  gentlemen  would 
listen  attentively  to  his  testimony,  and  would  give  it 
the  weight  it  deserved,  as  coming  from  a  man  who 
could  not  possibly  have  any  motive  for  disguising, 
or  perverting,  or  withholding  the  truth. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  Mr. 
Carroll,  his  counsel,  and  his  friends,  when  ConoUy 
was  named  as  a  witness  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff; 
they  exchanged  looks  of  inquiry  and  alarm,  and  as 
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Conolly  brushed  past  them  to  take  his  station 
at  the  witness'  stand.  Doctor  Eustace,  who  had 
a  grudge  against  his  whole  nation,  half  ejaculated, 
*'The  d— -d  Irishmsin!"  The  words  reached 
Conolly's  ear,  and  nerved  his  halAshrinking  resolu- 
tion ;  and  once  having  girded  on  the  battle-sword, 
he  was  determined  with  true  blood  to  fight  out  the 
cause,  right  or  wrong. 

After  some  prefatory  and  unimportant  interroga- 
tories, the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  asked  Conolly  to 
state  how  he  came  into  the  service  of  the  deceased 
Mr.  Clarence.  ''  You  see,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  **  I 
was  just  leaving  service  next  door  to  Mr.  Carroll's, 
a  big  house  it  is,  where  they  keep  more  servants 
than  they  pay ;  and  so  they  were  going  to  hold  back 
my  dues,  and  I  thought  to  myself  I  could  not  go 
astray  to  take  a  bit  of  advice  of  Mr.  Carroll ;  and 
said  be  to  me,  *  Conolly,  is  it  that  you're  going 
to  leave  the  place  ?'  Indeed,  sir,  and  that  am  I  not, 
said  I,  for  I've  left  it  already.  And  he  seemed  right 
glad  of  it,  and  said  he'd  a  bit  of  a  job  for  me — a  sick 
man  to  nurse — and  if  I  would  come  straight  away 
to  lus  bouse,  he  would  spake  to  my  employer,  and 
he  was  a  very  fine  gentleman,  and  sure  lie  was  he 
would  pay  me.  '  Och !  Mr.  Carroll,'  said  I,  ^  it 
takes  more  nor  a  gentleman  to  know  a  gentleman. 
They  don't  scruple  showing  their  hands  dirty  to  us 
servants — Grod  forgive  me,  for  myself  calling  me  so 
here  in  America.'  ^ 

Conolly  was  interrupted,  and  told  to  go  straight 
to  the  point.  *'  Well,  your  honor,  I  did  go  straight 
to  the  gentleman's  chamber;  for  gentleman  I  saw  he 
was,  and  no  poor  body , with  the  first  glance  of  my  eye." 
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'^  How  long  did  he  li\  c  :'" 

*'  Somewhere  between  three  and  four  weeks,  your 
honor;  but  that  was  nothing  to  signify,  for  Mr. 
Carroll  paid  me  the  full  month's  wages,  like  a  free- 
hearted gentleman  as  he  is,  any  way." 

"  How  was  Mr.  Clarence  treated  by  Mr.  Carroll 
and  his  family  ?" 

''  Trated,  your  honor !  As  a  good  subject  would 
trate  the  king,  or  a  good  Christian  the  Pope.  He'd 
every  thing  that  money  could  buy  for  him,  and  all 
that  hands  could  do  for  him.  and  Mr.  Carroll  and 
his  boy,  that's  Frank  Carroll,  were  by  his  bed  both 
day  and  night,  sure  were  they." 

*'  Did  Mr.  Clarence,  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
death,  have  a  confidential,  that  is  to  say,  a  private- 
conversation  with  Mr.  Carroll  .'^" 

*'  Yes,  your  honor,  that  did  he,  and  I  dont  belie 
him  in  saying  so.  It  was  just  three  days  before  he 
died,  and  the  family  had  all  been  about  him,  and 
they'd  had  a  flummery  talk  about  riches,  and  Mr. 
Carroll  spoke  as  if  he  cared  nothing  at  all  about 
them,  and  by  the  same  token  ye  may  know  he's 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  for  it's  they  that  have  got  more 
than  they  want  that  set  store  by  riches,  and  we  that's 
poor  that  are  tempted  to  sell  our  souls  for  them-*> 
God  forgive  us!" 

'<  Spare  your  reflections,  my  good  friend,  and  tell 
us  what  happened  after  this  private  conversation  f^\ 

<<  Well,  your  honor,  when  the  bell  rang  distractad- 
like  we  all  ran  up  together ;  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man was  in  his  fits  again,  and  he'd  been  making  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  und  it  seemed  a  heavy  unloading 
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heM  had— it  had  like  to  have  brought  him  to  his 
death  struggle." 

''  But  he  revived,  and  was  himself  again  after 

this  r 

*'  Yes  was  he,  but  weak  and  death-like." 
*^  Did  you  perceive  any  change  in  Mr.  Carroll's 
manner  ?" 

"  That  did  we  ;  as  the  doctor  will  remeoiber  for 
he  said  to  me,  '  Conolly,'  said  he,  *  I  am  afraid  Mr. 
Carroll  will  go  astray  of  his  reason,  for  he's  quite 
entirely  an  altered  man,  and  so  was  he — his  eye  was 
down-cast,  and  his  cheek  flame-like,  and  I  thought 
it  was  watching  and  wearying  with  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  I  tried  to  get  him  to  take  rest,  but  not  a 
word  would  he  hear  of  it ;  he  never  left  him  for  one 
minute  day  nor  night,  and  for  the  most  tinie  he  kept 
us  all  clear  of  the  room,  till  the  morning  the  doctor 
toM  the  old  gentleman  he'd  but  scant  .breathing-time 
left,  and  he  asked  to  see  the  family,  and  especially 
the  boy,  that's  Frank  Carroll,  to  thank  them  for  all 
their  kindness  to  him ;  and  they  all  come  in,  and  the 
boy  was  on  the  bed  by  him  and  kissed  the  poor  old 
gentleman  and  cried  over  him,  and  then  he  took  the 
band  of  each  of  them  and  he  gave  his  blessing  to 
each  and  all,  and  he  says  to  me,  '  God  bless  you 
Pat,'  said  he;  and  that  was  the  last  word  he  spoke. 
I  think,  your  honor,  he  called  me  Pat  for  shortness' 
sake,  and  knowing  it  was  all  one  to  me ;  for  when 
I  first  came  to  his  service,  Conolly  bothered  him,  and 
I  told  him  if  it  plased  him  better,  he  might  call  me 
Pat  McCormic,  for  McCormic  was  my  father's  name 
and  Pal  my  godfather  gave  me ;  but  McCormic 
bothered  bim  still  worse  than  Conolly,  and  thte  I 
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told  him  if  it  were  asier,  to  call  me  *  Pat  Ford,'  for 
that  was  my  grandfather's  name,  that  rared  me,  and 
the  boys  at  home  called  me  that  just,  and  it's  only 
since  I  came  to  America  that  I  took  the  name  of 
my  mother's  brother,  which  is  Conolly." 

Here  Conolly  was  interrupted,  and  told  that  the 
court  had  no  concern  whatever  with  his  cogno- 
mens. 

Conolly's  excursiveness  was  doubtless  partly 
owing  to  his  natural  garrulity,- but  quite  as  much  to 
his  desire  to  get  through  his  testimony  as  to  the  last 
scene  with  the  least  possible  quantum  of  lying.  He 
had  a  common  superstitious  feeling  about  the  supe* 
rior  obligation  to  tell  the  truth  of  the  dying,  and  he 
would  have  preferred  traducing  Mr.  Clarence' 
whole  life  to  misrepresenting  his  death-bed. — 
In  reply  to  some  farther  questions  that  were  put  to 
him,  as  to  Mr.  Carroll's  deportment  after  Clarence' 
death,  he  testified  to  his  having  been  closeted  a 
long  time  with  the  doctor. 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  then  haling  signified,  with 
an  air  of  complete  satisfaction  and  even  triumph, 
diat  they  had  completed  their  examination,  Mr. 
Carroll's  counsel  cross-examined  the  witness,  acutelv 
and  ingeniously,  but  without  eliciting  the  truth. 
There  was  a  strange  mixture  in  Conolly's  mind,  of 
malignant  resentment  towards  the  doctor,  and  good 
will  to  Mr.  Clarence ;  of  determination  to  secure 
the  price  of  his  falsehood,  and  of  desire  not* to 
aggravate  the  injury  he  inflicted ;  a  compound  of 
good-heartedness  and  absence  of  all  principle,  and 
that  mixture  of  simplicity  and  cunning,  that  charac-« 
tenses  bis  excitable  and  imaginative  nation. 
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During  his  cross-examination  he  was  questioned 
in  relation  to  his  exclamation  when  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Clarence'  relationship  to  the  Carrolls  first  flashed 
across  his  mind.  He  denied  it  entirely;  denied 
ever  having  heard  a  word  indicating  such  a  fact 
from  any  person  whatever,  till  he  was  summoned  to 
the  trial. 

Mr.  CarrolPs  counsel  then  ably  stated  his 
grounds  of  defence,  which,  as  they  are  already  well 
known,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  recapitulate. 

Doctor  Eustace,  as  witness  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant, was  next  examined.  His  calm  philosophic 
countenance,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  san- 
gaine  complexion,  large  open  lips,  low  forehead, 
bushy  hair,  and  little,  keen,  restless  gray  eye  of  Co- 
noUy,  at  another  time  would  have  commanded  re- 
spect and  con6dence. 

But  now,  watchful  and  distrustful  eyes  were  fixed 
on  him,  and  by  some  he  was  even  regarded  as  de- 
posing in  his  own  cause.  Next  to  the  misery  oi 
conscious  guilt,  to  a  delicate  mind,  is  the  suffering 
of  being  SHspected  by  honorable  persons.  Doctor 
Eustace  was  embarrassed ;  there  was  neither  sim- 
plicity nor  clearness  in  his  testimony,  and  though  he 
never  contradicted  himself,  yet  there  was  a  want  of 
directness,  and  of  self-possession,  that  darkened 
the  cloud  gathering  over  him  and  his  friend. 

Frank  Carroll  was  the  next  witness  offered  in  be- 
half of  the  defendant.  His  face  was  the  very  mir- 
ror of  truth.  Her  seal  was  stamped  on  his  clear, 
open  brow.  His  whole  aspect  was  beautiful,  artless, 
and  engaging,  and  after  a  single  glance  at  him,  the 
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plaintiff's  counsel  objected  to  the  admission  of  his 
testimony.  He  contended  that  a  child  of  eleven 
years  was  too  young  to  be  disenthralled  from  his 
father's  authority— -certainly  was  too  flexible  a 
material  to  resist  his  influence — ^that  he  would 
be  merely  the  passive  medium  of  his  dicta- 
tions. His  objections  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  opposite  counsel,  and  overruled  by  the 
court,  and  Frank  was  directed  to  take  his  station. 
He  was  intimidated  by  a  discussion  which  he  did 
not  perfectly  comprehend,  and  not  aware  of  the  im- 
port of  his  evidence  to  his  father,  and  occupied  only 
with  a  wish  to  shrink  from  public  notice,  he  entreated 
Mr.  Clarence,  so  loud  as  to  be  overheard,  to  excuse 
him,  and  permit  him  to  go  home.  His  father  endea- 
voured to  inspirit  him,  but  finding  his  efibrts  inef- 
fectual, he  sternly  bade  him  go  to  the  assigned 
stand.     He  obeyed  with  trembling  and  hesitation. 

After  a  few  unimportant  preliminary  questions, 
to  which  he  replied  in  scarcely  audible  monosyUa- 
bles,  he  was  asked  to  state  all  that  he  could  recol- 
lect of  Mr.  Clarence'  death-bed  scene.  It  requires 
far  more  presence  of  mind  to  tell  a  story  than  to  an- 
swer questions.  Poor  Frank  was  abashed.  His 
manly  spirit  quailed ;  he  tried  to  gather  courage ; 
he  looked  up  and  looked  around ;  every  eye  was 
fixed  on  him,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  every  man 
were  an  Argus.  His  lips  quivered,  his  crimsoned 
cheeks  deepened  to  fever  heat,  and  when  the  judge  in 
a  voice  of  solemn  authority  bade  him  proceed,  he 
burst  into  tears. 

His  father  now  interposed,  and  sternly  command- 
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ed  him  to  speak.  The  voice  of  his  offended  father 
was  more  terrible  than  even  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  staring  and  listening  crowd,  and  he  at  last  told 
his  story,  but  with  down-cast  eyes,  hesitation,  and 
bhindering. 

He  was  asked  to  relate  all  he  remembered  of  Mr. 
Clarence'  visit  to  the  miser's  room,  when  he  (Frank) 
was  with  him.  He  did  so ;  bat  he  could  not  be 
sure  of  any  particulars.  He  was  sure  Mr.  Clarence 
was  very  much  agitated  ;  but  when  cross-examined, 
he  was  not  at  all  sure  but  it  might  have  been  the  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  at  the  extreme  misery  of  the  famished, 
dying  old  man.  He  thought  he  recollected  Mr.  Cla- 
rence pronouncing  the  name  of  Savil ;  but  on  tlie 
cross-examination  he  was  not  sure  he  had  not 
first  heard  that  name  from  his  father.  On  the  whole 
his  testimony  appeared,  even  to  Mr.  Carroll's 
firmest  friends,  confused  and  suspicious.  A  fatality 
seemed  to  attend  his  cause.  When  it  was  opened, 
there  was  not,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant's 
friends,  a  doubt  of  its  favorable  issue ;  but  the  most 
confident  among  them  now  began  to  fear  the  result, 
and  many  there  were  who  secretly  asked  themselves 
if  it  were  not  possible  they  had  been  deceived  in 
him.  His  counsel,  in  this  threatening  position  of 
affairs,  offered  to  bring  forward  any  number  of 
witnesses  to  the  hitherto  unimpeached  integrity  of 
his,  and  of  Doctor  Eustace'  character.  The  plain-r 
tiff's  counsel  said  they  would  concede  that  pomt  to 
the  fullest  extent  it  could  be  required. 

Nothing  then  remained  but  to  present  before 
the  court  the  miser's  manuscript.  This  was  ob- 
jected to  as  an  isolated,  unattested  document,  audi 
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of  courset  null  and  impotent  in  the  present  cause* 
The  judge,  however,  remarked  that  it  might  throw 
some  light  on  the  impeached  testimony  of  the  de- 
fendant's witnesses,  and  he  overruled  the  objections 
of  the  plaintiff's  counsel. 

The  document  was  accordingly  read  as  fol- 
lows:  ^'I,  Guy  Seymour,  formerly  of  England, 
since  an  inhabitant  of  Jamaica,  and  now  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  United  States,  do  declare  that 
this  writing  contains  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  me  Grod.  Twen^-seven  years  ago 
this  5th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  b81-,  I  was  sent 
from  the  island  of  Jamaica  by  Edmund  Clarence, 
Esq.  with  the  sum  of  $10,000,  which  by  me  was 
to  be  remitted  to  England ;  and  with  his  only  son, 
Charles  Clarence,  who  was  sent  on  the  voyage  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  The  devil  tempted  me  to 
abscond  with  the  money.  I  took  the  child  too  to 
guard  against  discovery.  I  left  the  vessel  in 
which  I  had  embarked  in  the  evening,  hoping  I 
should  not  be  missed  till  it  was  at  sea,  and  they 
would  believe  I  bad  returned  to  shore  with  my 
charge.*  1  got  on  board  an  American  vessel. 
When  I  arrived  in  New  York  I  heard  the  English 
vessel  was  lost.  Therefore  no  inquiry  was  made 
about  me.  I  put  the  child  to  a  decent  lodging. 
The  woman  imposed  on  me,  sind  made  me  pay  a 
cruel  price  for  his  board,  charges  for  washing  be- 
sides. On  the  25th  day  of  the  foUowi^ig  January, 
being  A.  D.  1 91-,  I  took  him  to  the  city  alms- 
house. He  was  then  five  years  old.  I  marked  his 
age  and  the  name  I  had  given  him,  Charles  Carroll, 
on  a  card,   and  sewed   it  to  his    sleeve.     I  did 
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not  lose  sight  of  the  boy.  One  year  after  he  was 
taken  from  the  alms-house  by  one  Roscoe,  and  has 
since  got  well  up  in  the  world.  I  now  declare,  that 
when  I  die  he  shall  be  heir  to  all  I  possess :  eight 
thousand  dollars  in  my  strong  box,  besides  one 
half-jo,  one  Spanish  dollar,  three  English  pennies, 
and  a  silver  sixpence,  all  contained  in  my  knit  * 
purse,  which  my  grandroothef  (a  saving  body  she 
was,  God  bless  her !)  knit  for  me  when  I  was  eight 
years  old.  When  she  gave  it  to  me,  *  Johnny,  son'y,' 
said  she,  '  mind  ye  well  these  words  I  have  knit 
into  your  purse,  and  ye' II  live  to  be  a  rich  man.' 
The  words  are  there  yet,  *  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
gained,' — ^betimes  I  think  the  devil  branded  them 
on  my  soul.  I  put  my  ten  thousand  dollars  in  dif- 
ferent banks  and  insurance  companies.  They  all 
failed !  I  lost  all !  all  but  my  luck-penny,  my 
silver  sixpence.  What  I  have  now,  I've  earned, 
and  I've  saved  all  I  earned.  I  have  always 
meant  it  should  go  to  Mr.  Clarence'  son  when  I 
am  dead  and  gone,  and  I  pray  he  prove  no  spend- 
thrift of  my  hard-gotten  gains.  All  I  have  got  now 
I've  come  by  honestly.  I  never  was  guilty  of  but 
the  one  crime,  and  I  was  sore — sore  tempted.  It 
is  my  intention,  before  I  die,  to  employ  an  attor- 
ney to  draw  my  will ;  but  it's  a  great  cost,  and  for 
lear  of  accidents,  I  have  written  this  paper,  and 
hereunto  I  put  my  name  and  seal. 

"  John  Savil. 
"  August,  5th,  181-." 

All  the  evidence  in  the  case  was  now  before  the 
court.  The  defendant's  counsel  rose  to  sum  up. 
He  contended  that  the  evidence,  on^  the  part  of  his 
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client,  deemed  sufficient  in  England,  where  it  way 
necessary  to  overcome  the  universal  and  strong 
feeling  against  alienating  property,  still  remained  in 
full  force.  He  insisted  that  it  was  overthrowing 
the  basis  of  human  confidence,  to  withdraw  their 
faidi  from  men  of  the  age  and  unimpeached  integrity 
of  his  client  and  his  witnesses,  and  transfer  it  to  an 
ignorant  unprincipled  foreigner,  who  had  no  name 
and  no  stake  in  society.  There  were  thousands  of 
such  men  in  the  city,  they  could  be  picked  up  any 
where,  from  the  swarms  about  the  cathedral,  to  the 
dens  of  Catharine-lane ;  men  who  for  a  few  dollars 
or  shillings^  would  swear  whatever  pleased  their  pur- 
chasers. Was  the  property  and  reputation  of  our 
best  citizens  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  such  testimony  i 
'One  of  die  plaintiff's  counsel,'  (and  he  glanced 
his  eye  with  honest  scorn  at  Rider,)  <  was  a  mim 
familiar  with  the  use  of  such  instruments;  he  had 
been  long  suspected  of  practices  which  should  exile 
him  from  the  society  of  honest  men ;  which  should 
banish  him  from  this  honorable  tribunal,  and  that 
by  their  own  official  sentence.'  The  counsel 
was  interrupted,  and  reminded  that  such  vitupera- 
tion was  irrelevant  and  not  admissable. 

He  contended  that  it  was  in  order,  and  a  neces- 
sary defence  against  a  secret  and  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, which  could  only  be  exposed  by  unmasking 
the  true  character  of  the  chief  agent,  who  had  shel- 
tered himself  from  suspicion  behind  the  unspotted 
shield  of  his  able  and  upright  associate.  Testimony 
brought  forward  under  the  auspices  of  this  gentle- 
man would  receive  a  false  value.  Advantage  had 
been  taken  of  his  client's  conscious  integrity,  and 
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not  lose  sight  of  the  boy.  One  yetr  after  he  was 
taken  from  the  alms-house  by  one  Roscoe,  and  has 
since  got  well  up  in  the  world.  I  now  declare,  that 
when  I  die  he  shall  be  heir  to  all  I  possess :  eight 
thousand  dollars  in  my  strong  box,  besides  one 
half-jo,  one  Spanish  dollar,  three  English  pennies, 
and  a  silver  sixpence,  all  contained  in  my  knit  ' 
purse,  which  my  grandmothei'  (a  saving  body  she 
was,  God  bless  her !)  knit  for  me  when  I  was  eight 
years  old.  When  she  gave  it  to  me,  'Johnny,  son'y,' 
said  she,  '  mind  ye  well  these  words  I  have  knit 
into  your  purse,  and  ye'll  live  to  be  a  rich  man.' 
The  words  are  there  yet, '  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
gained,' — ^betimes  I  think  the  devil  branded  them 
on  my  soul.  I  put  my  ten  thousand  dollars  in  dif- 
ferent banks  and  insurance  companies.  They  all 
failed !  I  lost  all !  all  but  my  luck-penny,  my 
silver  sixpence.  What  I  have  now,  I've  earned, 
and  I've  saved  all  I  earned.  I  have  always 
meant  it  should  go  to  Mr.  Clarence'  son  when  I 
am  dead  and  gone,  and  I  pray  he  prove  no  spend- 
thrift of  my  hard-gotten  gains.  All  I  have  got  now 
I've  come  by  honestly.  I  never  was  guilty  of  but 
the  one  crime,  and  I  was  sore — sore  tempted.  It 
is  my  intention,  before  I  die,  to  employ  an  attor- 
ney to  draw  my  will ;  but  it's  a  great  cost,  and  for 
fear  of  accidents,  I  have  written  this  paper,  and 
hereunto  I  put  my  name  and  seal. 

"  John  Savil. 
"  August,  5th,  181-." 

All  the  evidence  in  the  case  was  now  before  the 
court.  The  defendant's  counsel  rose  to  sum  up/ 
He  contended  that  the  evidence,  on^  the  part  of  his 
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cumstance  which  ought  to  govern  their  decision-^ 
the  character  of  his  client  The  opposite  counsel, 
coerced  by  his  own  sense  of  justice,  had  paid  it 
involuntary  tribute,  when  he  conceded  all  testimony 
on  that  point  to  be  superfluous.  The  same  just 
homage  had  been  rendered  to  the  witness,  Doctor 
Eustace,  a  man  of  whom  he  might  say  what  had 
once  been  as  truly  said  of  the  political  integri^  of 
an  honorable  citizen :  ^  The  kipg  of  England  was 
not  rich  enough  to  buy  him.'  He  then  adverted  to 
the  testimony  of  the  child,  and  asked  if  it  were  cre- 
dible that  the  father  should  be  the  corrupter  of  his 
son — ^the  destroyer  of  his  innocence  ? 

All  these  and  other  arguments  were  urged 
at  length,  and  so  ably,  that  when  the  counsel 
finished,  the  current  seemed  to  have  set  in  Mr. 
Carroll's  favor.  Animated  whispers  of  encourage- 
ment were  heard  from  his  friends,  and  Rider, 
who  had  hitherto  been  forward  and  officious,  was 
quite  silent  and  crest-fallen,  and  slunk  away  as  far 
as  possible  from  observation. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  now  rose  to  make 
his  closing  argument.  He  began  by  expressing 
his  deep  and  unaflected  regret  that  he  must  be  the 
instrumeut  of  justice  in  exposing  to  dishonor  and 
scorn,  the  character  of  two  gentlemen  who  had  been 
held  in  esteem  by  the  community.  It  had  become 
his  painful  duty  to  array  circumstances  in  such  a 
light  that  it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the  de- 
fendants integrity  had  been  too  deeply  infected  with 
human  infirmity  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  temp- 
tation, temptation  double-faced,  alluring  him  with 
offers  of  fortune,  and  of  rank* 
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Ibb  jiul  cbufidenoe  in  the  safficiency  of  the  letd* 
mcmy  be  had  adduced  to  support  his  caase.     Co- 
DoDy  was  absent  firom  the  city  at  the  time  his  client 
prepared  the  documents  to  be  sent  to  England,  and 
deeming  his  testimony  superfluous,  he  had  taken  no 
pains  to  obtain  it.     For  the  same  reason,  and  be- 
cause be  had  not  before  adduced  it,  he  had  omitted  to 
bring  him  forward  on  the  present  occasion.     His 
client  had  been  betrayed  by  his  confidence  in  the 
troth  of  his  cause.     He  had  not  anticipated  that 
die  instrument  he  thought  worthless,  could  be  whet- 
led  to  his  destruction;  he  would   not  believe  it 
conld  be  so ;  it  would  recoil  from  the  armour  of 
boDesQr,  the  ^  panoply  divine,^  in  which  his  client 
was  encased.     There  had  been  a  dark  conspiracy 
to  defraud  and  ruin,  but  *  even-handed  justice '  would 
retom  the  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice,  to 
die  lips  that  had  dictated,  and  had  borne  false  wit- 
ness.    He  declared  that  the  evidence  for  his  client, 
which  he  luminously  and  forcibly  recapitulated, 
conld  not  be  overthrown  by  a  thousand  such  wit- 
nesses as  ConoUy.     He    begged    that  the  jury 
woold  not  permit  their  minds  to  be  warped  by 
the  train  of  singular  circumstances  that  had  led 
his  client  to  the  discovery  of  his  parent.     He  ad- 
loitled  they  had  been  correctly  stated  by  the  oppo- 
sing counsel ;  but  what  then  f  was  not  the  remark 
as  true  as  it  was  trite,  that  the  romance  of  real  life 
eieeeded  the  most  ingenious  contrivances  of  fiction  f 
Who  should  prescribe,  who  should  limit  the  mys- 
tefioas  modes  by  which  Providence  brought  to 
Bght  the  secret  iniquities  of  menf    He  intreated 
diat  gentkmen  would  allow  due  weight  to  that  cir^ 
Vot.  I.  9 
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the  best  apartmeiit  of  kig  house,  with  a  nurse^  ao 
ctzpensive  male  nurse,  especially  pnmded  for  hnn, 
aod  the  luxury  of  inedical  attendance  twice  and 
thrice  a  day.  It  nrast  be  remembered  that  die  de- 
fendant was  a  man,  not  of  wasteful,  nor  even  of  free 
expenditure,  but  of  very  limited  means,  and  living 
carefully  within  his  means.  It  had  not  been  pre-' 
tended  that  the  defendant  had  been  led  on  by  the 
mysterious  instinct  of  nature— -no,  the  circumstances 
remained  unexplained,  unadverted  to  by  the  defend- 
ant's sagacious  counsel.  Where  then  was  the  key  to 
tins  extraordinary,  this  romantic  charity  ?  Was  it  not 
possible  that  the  defendant  was  previously  acquainted 
with  the  real  condition  of  his  pensionary  i  His  per- 
son was  well  known  in  a  sister-city — his  immense 
wealth  and  peculiarities  had  been  a  topic  of  com- 
mon conversation  there.  The  supposition  that  the 
defendant  was  in  possession  of  this  knowledge,  and 
kept  it  secret,  furnished  a  complete,  and  the  only 
solution  to  (he  riddle.  He  saw  a  lone  old  man,  on 
the  verge  of  life,  divorced  from  his  species,  without 
apparent  heirs.  Why  should  he  not  take  innocent 
measures  to  attract  his  notice,  and  secure  his  favor  i 
It  certiunly  was  not  an  unnatural  nor  extravagart 
hope,  that  the  old  roan's  will,  made  under  the  im- 
pression of  recent  kindness,  should  render  an  equi- 
valent for  that  kindness.  Thus  far  the  defendant's 
fraud  was  not  of  a  deep  dye,  and  probably  would  not 
offend  against  the  standard  of  most  men's  virtue. 


"  llie  lostrameatB  of  darkneH 

Win  U8  with  honett  trifles  to  betray  OB 

In  deepest  consoqaence." 
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It  is  a  presamptuous  self-confidence  that  hopes  to  set 
Ihnits  to  an  aberration  from  the  strict  rule  of  inte- 
grity. Had  a  voice  of  prophecy  disclosed  the 
dark  future  to  the  still  innocent  man,  would  he  not 
have  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  revelation  ?  But 
temptation,  fit  opportunity,  convenient  time,  assailed 
him,  and  he  fell ! 

He  now  begged  the  particular  attention  of  the 
jury  to  a  most  important  circumstance  in  the  testi- 
mony) the  private  interview  which  occurred  between 
the  defendant  and  the  deceased,  three  days  before 
hb  death. 

The  late  Mr.  Clarence,  as  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel had  admitted,  thf  n  disclosed  to  him  the  particu- 
lars of  his  life.  The  effort  of  recalling  past  events^ 
and  living  over  far-gone  griefs,  brought  on  a  recur- 
rence of  his  disease.  , 
'  He  had  revealed,  among  other  events  of  a  cloud- 
ed life,  one  which  naturally  struck  the  imagination 
of  the  defendant. 

The  old  man,  seven  and  twenty  years  before, 
had  lost  a  child  at  sea.  The  defendant,  about  the 
same  time,  had  been  abandoned  at  the  gate  of  our 
city  alms-house ! 

He  did  not  allude  to  the  circumstance  as  a  re- 
proach to  the  defendant.  He  did  not  unnecessarily 
present  it  before  the  public  ;  but  he  would  ask  what 
feeling  was  more  natural,  more  universal,  than  a  de- 
sire of  honorable  parentage?  He  could  almost 
forgive  the  defendant  for  grasping  an  opportunity 
to  wash  this  stain  from  his  family  escutcheon.  His 
family  escutcheon!  alas,  it  was  a  blank!  He 
dated  bis  existence  from  the  moment  when,  a  desert- 

0* 
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ed,  Mvering,  half-starved,  batf-clad  cbiid,  he  was 
received  under  Ae  sheher  of  public  charity ! 

Is  it  strange  that  the  project  being  once  conceived 
by  evil  inspiration,  of  ingrafting  himself  on  the  stock 
of  an  honorable  family,  his  invention  should  have  been 
quickened  to  fertility  in  producing  and  maturing  the 
means?  The  old  miser's  singular  and  solitary 
death  was  remembered.  The  documents  in  questioD 
might  be  forged ;  who  should  disprove  its  autheiH 
ticity  ?  It  might  be  pretended  that  it  was  received 
through  the  hands  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Clarence  !- 

Still  it  was  an  unattested  and  insufficient  docu- 
ment; and  other  testimony  must  be  provided-— 
where  was  it  to  be  obtained  ?  Where ! — ^Did  the  ene^ 
my  of  our  souls  ever  fail  to  present  fit  agents  to  ex- 
ecute a  plotted  mischief? 

He  would  only  remind  the  jury  of  the  pro- 
tracted and  secret  interview  between  the  defendant 
and  the  physician,  immediately  afler  Mr.  Clarence* 
death. 

He  could  not  raise  the  protecting  curtain  of  secresy ; 
he  could  not  paint  the  first  shrinking  of  the  confede- 
rate—he could  not  calculate  the  amount  of  the  bribe 
^t  had  been  enough  for  the  price  of  integrity,  but 
not  enough  to  stifie  the  voice  of  conscience,  as  they 
bad  aD  witnessed  in  the  consequences  of  her  vio- 
lated law,  the  blundering  and  confusion  of  the 
testimony  given  by  a  man,  on  all  ordinary  occasions, 
clear-headed  and  self-possessed.  Much  had  been  said 
by  the  opposite  counsel  on  the  superior  claims  of  this 
medical  gentleman  to  their  confidence,  over  the 
humble  witness  of  his  client.  Did  he  hear  this  ar^ 
gament  brought  forward  in  a  country  of  boasted 
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eqnal  i^litt  f  A  new  privileged  dau !  a  new  aiis« 
tocracy  was  this!  that  was  to  monopolize  esteem 
and  confidence,  and  to  disqualify  and  disfranchise 
the  poor  and  hnmble.  Thank  6od»  truth  and  virtue 
grow  most  sturdily  in  the  lowly  bosom  of  bumili^  i 
The  opporite  counsel  had  adopted  a  plausible  ex- 
planation of  what  he  no  doubt  felt  to  be  a  very  sus- 
picious circumstance — the  neglect  of  the  defendant 
to  take  the  testimony  of  ConoUy.  He  would  sug- 
gest the  obvious  explanation ;  it  had  probably  aheady 
occurred  to  them.  The  defendant  had  not  antici«- 
pated  a  legal  investigation  in  this  country.  He  had 
calculated  wisely  the  amount  of  proof  necessary  for 
the  agents  in  England.  It  was  certainly  prudent  to 
have  as  few  instruments  as  possible  in  a  conspiracy 
of  this  dark  nature.  Conolly,  as  was  apparent,  was 
of  that  frank,  sociable,  communicative  disposition, 
which  characterises  his  amiable  nation.  If  it  had 
been  possible  to  corrupt  him,  he  might,  in  some  con- 
vivial moment,  disclose  a  secret  which  neither  in- 
volved his  fortune  nor  reputation.  Fortune,  poor 
fellow !  he  had  none ;  and  reputation,  alas  I  it  had 
been  seen  at  what  a  rate  the  reputation  of  a  poor 
Irishman  was  valued. 

He  begged  the  jury  would  not  be  misled  by  the 
relative  standing  of  the  witnesses,  but  in  their  ver- 
dict woidd  imitate  that  holy  tribunal,  that  was  '  no 
respecter  of  persons.' 

He  had  now  come  to  the  last  point  of  the  evi- 
dence. He  would  willingly  pass  it  over ;  he  would 
for  humanity's  sake  efface  it  from  their  memories. 
But  hb  duty  to  his  client  forbade  this  exercise  of 
mercv.     He  need  not  tell  them  he  alluded  to  the 
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testimony  of  the  child.  Surely  the  unhappy  father 
most  have  stifled  the  voice  of  nature — ^must  have 
^  stopp'd  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse/  be- 
fore he  practised  on  this  innocent  boy — before' be 
efiaced  or  blotted  the  handwriting  of  the  Creatori 
still  fresh  on  his  beautiful  work.  But  he  had  not 
efiaced  it.  All  had  witnessed  the  struggles  of  Hea- 
ven and  truth  in  that  little  heart  against  falsehood, 
fear,  and  authority.  All  had  seen  him  yield  at 
last  with  tears  and  sobbings  to  the  stem  parental 
command. 

He  begged  the  jury  would  mark  by  what  appa- 
rentiy  feeble  instruments  Heaven  had  thwarted  a 
well-contrived  plot;  and  finally,  he  resigned  the 
cause  to  them,  confident,  that  guided  by  the  light 
which  Providence  had  thrown  across  their  path, 
their  verdict  would  establish  his  client's  right. 

We  have  given  an  imperfect  abstract  of  a  power- 
ful argument,  but  inadequate  as  it  is,  it  may  show 
how  ably  men  may  reason  on  false  premises ;  how 
honestiy  good  men  may  pervert  public  opinion ;  and 
how  hard  it  is  to  adjust  the  balance  of  human  judg- 
ment. 

The  Judge  then  proceeded  to  charge  the  jury. 
He  told  them  that  the  question  before  them  was  one 
of  fact,  to  be  decided  by  them  alone ;  that  they  must 
perceive  that  the  testimony  of  the  Irishman  was  ut- 
terly irreconcileable  with  the  truth  of  the  defendant's 
witnesses.  It  was  for  them  to  estimate  the  credibi- 
lity of  his  apparentiy  honest  testimony.  A  great 
array  of  circumstances,  favorable  to  the  plaintifif's 
claim,  had  been  presented  before  them.  It  was  for 
them  to  decide  what  weight  should  be  allowed  to 
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them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  mast  determine  how 
much  consideration  should  be  accorded  to  the  hitherto 
unassailed  reputation  of  the  defendant  and  his  wit- 
nesses. Their  good  faith  established,  the  defendant's 
right  to  the  property  was  incontestible.  Thus  he 
dismissed  them  with  the  unadjusted  balance  in  their 
hands;  and  the  court  was  adjourned  to  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 
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<*  Ptbaw !"  exclaimed  ber  father,  <<  I  tbouc^ 
you'*— -had  heard  some  news  from  the  jury,  he 
was  going  to  add  ;  but  he  suppressed  the  last  half 
of  the  sentence,  half-amused  and  half-vexed  at  hifl 
own  weakness.  He  then,  almost  unconsoiously, 
kissed  the  litde  girl,  and  turning  from  her,  paced 
the  room  with  an  air  of  abstraction  and  anxiety. 

**  Tou  don't  seem  at  all  delighted,  father,"  said 
the  disappointed  child,  *^  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
the  reason  why ;  you  used  to  seem  so  pkased  when 
I  only  got  the  medal." 

Her  father  made  no  reply,  and  a  few  moments 
after  Frank  came  limping  into  the  room.  Mr. 
Clarence  turned  short  on  him,  ^^  A  pretty  piece  of 
blundering  work  you  made  of  it  in  court,  Mr. 
Frank,  how  came  you  to  disgrace  yourself  and  mc 
in  that  manner  f" 

'^  Oh,  father,  I  was  so  horribly  frightened,  and 
besides,  sir,  you  know  I  felt  sick." 

**  Sick !  what  ailed  you  ?" 

'<  Father,  have  you  forgotten  that  I  run  a  nail 
into  my  foot  yesterday? — I  have  not  been  well 
since." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  I  have 
bad  concerns  of  so  much  more  moment  on  my  hands. 
If  your  foot  still  pains  you,  go  and  ask  your  mo- 
ther to  poultice  it." 

**  Mother  has  gone  to  Brooklyn.  She  said  she 
should  get  a  nervous  fever,  if  she  staid  at  home 
waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  cause." 

"  Well,  go  to  Tempy ;  she  will  do  it  as  well." 

**  Tempy  has  gone  to  Greenwich,  to  vpeak  to  ber 
brother  about  coming  to  live  with  us,  for  mother 
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says  we  must  have  a  man-servaDt  immediately  after 
we  geLthe  cause." 

'*  Have  a  little  patience,  Frank,  I  am  going  to 
Doctor  Eostace's,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  step  over 
and  look  at  your  wound."  Mr.  Clarence  snatched 
up  his  hat  and  went  to  Doctor  Eustace's ;  but  in 
his  deep  interest  in  discussing  the  occurrences  of 
the  day  with  his  friend,  he  forgot  the  apparently 
trifling  malady  of  his  boy; 

"  Crertrude,"  said  Frank,  as  his  father  shut  the 
door,  *^  don't  you  wish  our  grandfather  had  not 
left  father  any  money  ?" 

**  No,  indeed,  I  don't  wish  any  such  thing.  But 
why  do  you  ask  me,  Frank  ?  I  am  sure  it  is  all 
the  same,  since  he  has  not  got  it." 

<*  No  it  is  not  all  the  same,  by  a  great  deal,  Ger- 
trude. Don't  you  see  how  diflferent  father  has  been 
ever  since :  he  does  not  play  to  us  and  talk  to  us  as 
he  used  to ;  he  never  helps  me  with  my  lessons ;  he 
always  seems  to  be  thinking,  and  every  body  is 
talking  to  bim  about  the  cause ;  and  mother,  too, 
she  seems  more  different  than  father." 

'^  How  do  you  mean,  Frank  ?" 

'*  Why,  she  always  used  to  be  at  home,  and  had 
something  pleasant  for  us  when  we  came  from 
school,  and  so  forth  ;  but  now  she  is  always  talking 
about  how  we  are  going  to  live,  and  what  she  is 
going  to  buy  when  we  get  the  cause." 

*^  Oh,  but  Frank,  we  shall  have  such  pleasant 
times  then  ;  mother  says  so.  She  says  we  shall  be 
richer  than  cousin  Anne !  and  I  shall  have  a  piano ; 
and  we  diall  keep  a  carriage  of  our  own ;  and 
we   shall  have    every  thing  we  wbh— «nd    that 
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will  be  like  having  Aladdin's  lamp  at  once,  yoo 
know." 

'*  Ohy  dear  me !  all  I  should  wish  if  I  had  Alad- 
din's lamp,  would  be  for  somebody  to  cure  my  foot. 
Can't  you  be  my  good  (jenius,  Gertrude  ?"  said  the 
poor  boy,  with  a  forced  smile. 

*'  Yes,  Frank.  Just  stretch  your  leg  out  on  the 
sofa,  and  lay  your  head  in  my  lap,  and  I  will  read 
to  you  a  beautiful  Arabian  tale  out  of  my  prise- 
book.     You  will  forget  the  pain  in  a  few  minutes." 

The  sweet  obl^rious  draught  administered  by  his 
sister's  soothing  voice,  operated  like  a  charm. 
Frank's  attention  was  rivetted,  and  though  he  now 
and  then  starded  Gertrude  with  a  groan,  he  would 
exclaim  in  the  next  breath,  '^  Goon — go  on !"  She 
continued  to  read  till  he  fell  asleep.  Neither  his 
father  nor  mother  returned  till  a  late  hour  hi  the 
evening. 

Early  next  morning  it  was  known  to  all  persons 
interested  in  the  cause,  that  the  jury  were  still  in  so- 
lemn conclave,  and  it  was  rumored  that  they  were 
nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  Those 
who  understood  the  coercive  power  of  watching  and 
fasting  over  unanimity  of  opinion,  predicted  that  the 
verdict  would  be  forthcoming  at  the  opening  of  the 
court. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
precautions  that  are  taken  to  maintain  the  secresy  of 
a  jury's  deliberations ;  notwithstanding  the  officer 
who  attends  them,  and  who  is  their  sentinel,  locks 
them  in  their  apartment,  and  is  sworn  neither  to  hold 
nor  permit  communication  with  them ;  the  state  of 
their  opinions  does  marvellously  get  abroad.  What 
h  the  satisfactory  solution  of  this  mystery  to  those 
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who  believe  that  the  nobler  sex  scorn  the  mterchange 
of  curiosity  and  communication? 

At  the  opening  of  the  court,  the  courtHX>om  was 
crowded  as  if  a  judicial  sentence  were  about  to  be 
passed  upon  a  capital  offender,  but  by  a  different 
and  higher  class  of  persons.  Some  were  attracted 
by  the  desire  to  see  how  Mr.  Clarence  would  receive 
the  annunciation  of  the  ruin  of  his  hopes ;  how  he  and 
hb  firiend  Dr«  Eustace  would  endure  the  consequent 
dbhonor.  These  were  disappointed,  for  neither  of 
these  gentlemen  were  any  where  to  be  seen.  Ge- 
rald Roscoe  too  was  absent — he  who  the  day  be- 
fore had  so  boldly  scorned  every  opinion  unfavor- 
able to  Mr.  Clarence.  There  could  be  no  coup  de 
Heaire  without  the  presence  of  these  parties.  The 
general  conclusion  was,  that  they  were  too  well  ap- 
prised of  the  probable  result  to  meet  it  in  the  public 
eye. 

The  proper  officer  announced  that  the  jury  were 
ready  to  present  their  verdict.  They  were  accord- 
ingly conducted  to  their  box,  and  the  foreman  arose 
to  pron(}unce  their  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  noise  and  altercation  at  the 
door,  and  Gerald  Roscoe  entered,  and  pressed  im- 
patiently forward.  He  was  followed  in  the  lane  he 
made  by  an  old  woman,  who  seemed  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  dignity  of  the  presence  she  was  in,  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  and  elbowed  her  way  as 
if  she  had  been  in  a  market-house.  The  young 
man  cast  one  anxious  glance  back  to  see  she  follow- 
ed, and  then  sprang  forward  and  whispered  to  Mr. 
Clarence'  counsel.  This  gentleman  was  electrified 
kv  the  communication :  but  he  was  anxious  not  to 
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betray  his  sensations,  and  he  rose,  and  with  great 
coohiess  begged  the  suspension  of  the  verdict,  and 
the  indulgence  of  the  court  for  a  moment  Hk 
young  friend,  Mr.  Gerald  Roscoe,  he  said,  had 
found  a  witness  whose  testimony  might  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  case. 

Rider  interrupted  him.  He  was  astonished  at 
such  an  application.  The  gentleman  must  be  aware 
that  it  was  utterly  inadmissible ;  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  legal  rules,  and  all  his  judicial  expep- 
ence.  Had  he  taken  counsel  of  the  unfledged  youth 
who  was  certunly  a  most  extraordinary  volunteer  in 
the  defendant's  cause  }  The  young  man's  imp^ti- 
nent  obtrusion  of  his  sympathies  on  the  preceding 
day  had  deserved  reproof;  he  trusted  his  honor  the 
Judge  would  not  pass  by  this  gross  violation  of  the 
decorum  of  that  tribunal. 

Roscoe's  boyish,  slightly-knit  frame  seemed  to  di- 
late into  the  stature  of  manhood,  as  he  cast  an  indig- 
nant glance  at  Rider,  whose  eye  fell  before  him,  and 
then  turning  to  the  court,  he  said,  "  I  pray  the  Judge 
to  inflict  on  me  any  penalty  I  may  have  incurred 
even  in  that  man's  opinion,"  pointing  to  Rider,  '^  by 
my  unrepressed  sympathy  with  .  integrity ;  but  J  en- 
^Ireatthat  my  fault  may  not  prejudice  Mr.  Clarence' 
cause." 

<<It  shall  not,"  said  Rider's  associate  counsel, 
willing  to  humor  what  he  considered  the  impotent 
zeal  of  the  youth.  *'  I  pray  your  honor  that  the 
new  witness  may  be  heard.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  cause,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  machi- 
nations of  this  young  counsellor— our  beardless  bro^ 
ther  will  scarcely  untie  our  gordian  knot." 
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The  judge  interposed.  "  This  is  somewhat  irre- 
^ilar,  but  as  the  counsel  on  both  sides  consent,  let 
the  witness  be  sworn."     She  was  so. 

"  Be  good  enough  to  tell  ns  your  name,  Mistress," 
said  Mr.  Clarence'  counsel. 

'^  Olida  Quackenboss." 

"You  keep  a  lodging-house  in  Williaro-street, 
Mrs.  Quackenboss  ?" 

"  You  may  call  it  what  you  like ;  it's  my  own 
house,  and  I  take  in  a  decent  body  or  two  now  and 
then,  as  sarves  my  own  convenience." 

"  Did  a  man,  calling  himself  Smith,  die  at  your 
house  last  April  ?" 

"  No,  he  died  there  the  thirtieth  day  of  March ;" 
then,  in  an  under  voice,  and  counting  on  her  fingers, 
'  Thirty  days  hath  September,'  and  so  on—"  No, 
no  but,  it  was  the  thirty-first  of  March." 

"  That  is  immaterial,  good  woman." 

"  What  for  did  you  ask  me  then  .^" 

"  Because  I  wanted  to  ask  you  further,  if  you 
knew  any  thing  of  a  certain  purse,  which  this  man, 
calling  himself  Smith,  died  possessed  of?" 

"  Yes,  do  I ;  and  the  lad  there,"  pointing,  or  ra- 
ther jerking  her  elbow,  towards  6eraU.Roscoe, 
"  laid  down  ten  dollars  to  answer  for  it,  if  any  of 
you  wronged  me  out  of  it ;  and  that  would  not  be  as 
good  as  the  purse,  for  it's  got  Smit's  luck-penny  in  it." 

"  How  came  you  by  it,  Mrs.  Quackenboss  ?" 

"  Honestly,  man." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  did  Smith  give  it  to  you  ?" 

The  old  woman  grinned  a  horrible  smile.  "  Are 
you  a  bom-fool,  man,  to  think  Smit,  a  sensible 
body,  would  give  away  money  like  your  thriftless 
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spend-all  trash,  that's  flashing  up  and  down  Broad* 
way  ?  Why  look  here,  man  ;*'  and  she  thrust  her 
arm  to  the  almost  fathomless  abyss  of  her  pocket, 
and  brought  up  an  old  sometime  snuff-box,  which 
she  opened,  took  from  it  the  purse,  undrew  the 
string,  and  piece  by  piece  dropped  into  her  hand, 
the  half  jo,  the  Spanish  dollar,  the  English  pennies, 
and  the  lucky  sixpence,  specified  in  Smith's  docu- 
ment. ^'  All  this  was  in  it,  good  money  as  ever  rung 
on  a  counter." 

'*  Then  it  was  paid  to  you  as  due  from  Smith, 
was  it  f" 

''  Not  that  neither ;  Smit  paid  his  own  dues ;  all 
but  a  week's  hire  of  the  place,  that  run  up  against 
him,  poor  man,  while  he  lay  sick  and  aming  no- 
thing. But  leave  me  be ;  I'll  just  tell  you  how  it 
was.  You  see,  the  man  that  they  call  the  public 
administrator  came  to  take  Smit's  strong  box,  and 
he  said  the  money  was  all  to  go  into  the  public  chist ; 
and  right  glad  was  I  it  was  to  be  locked  up,  and  not 
go  to  any  heirs,  to  be  blown  away  with  a  blast  like 
the  leaves  that's  been  all  summer  a  growing.  And 
so  when  this  man  that  they  call*  the  administrator 
•came,  IJkelped  him  fetch  the  box  from  the  garret, 
and  he  looked  round  poor  Smit's  room  upon  his 
clothes  that  were  hanging  about  as  if  they  were  but  so 
many  cobwebs  dangling  there,  and  he  said  to  me, 
'  Tou  may  keep  these  duds — they'll  serve  you  for 
dusting  cloths.'  I  asked  him,  ^  Po  you  mean  I  shall 
keep  them,  and  all  that's  in  them  ?'  and  he  said 
<  Tes ;'  and  to  make  sure,  I  called  in  a  witness,  and 
he  said  *  Tes'  again.  And  then  I  shut  and  locked 
the  door  after  us ;  for  I  knew  of  the  purse,  that 
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Smit  once  showed  me  in  his  life-time,  and  I  went 
straight  back-  and  got  it,  and  it  has  not  seen  the 
light  since  till  the  lad  came  this  morning ;  and  now 
no  man,  nor  lawyer  either,  dare  to  take  from  me 
what's  honestly  mine  own.  And  now  ye  may  take 
one  look  at  it ;  it's  just  as  good  as  when  his  granny 
knit  it  for  him.  with  them  words  in  it*— next  to  a  gos- 
pel verse  are  they—'  a  penny  saved  u  a  penny  gain' 
ed^  and  if  ye'd  all  hare  to  it,  especially  yon  gay- 
looking  younkers,  ye'd  have  mighty  less  need  of 
your  courts,  and  your  judges,  and  your  lawyers,  and 
your  jails.  Now  you  have  my  word  and  my  coun- 
sel, ye  may  let  me  go." 

"  Stop  one  moment,  Mrs.  Quackenboss.  Who 
apprised  the  public  administrator  that  Smith  had 
left  the  money  V^ 

**He  told  me  one  Mr.  Carroll  had  sent  him 
there." 

The  truth  of  the  miser's  document  was  now 
attested,  and  the  evidence,  of  course,  conclusive  in 
Mr.  Clarence'  favor.  All,  who  had  watched  die 
progress  of  the  trial,  remembered  that  he  might 
have  rested  a  claim  to  the  miser's  money,  on  the 
declaration  of  his  manuscript;  and  his  delicacy  and 
disinterestedness  in  avoiding  to  do  so  swelled  the 
tide  that  was  setting  in  his  favor.  Murmurs  of 
honest  joy,  at  the  triumph  of  innocence,  ran  through 
the  court-room.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
rose ;  '  he  had  nothing,  he  said,  to  allege  in  answer 
to  the  last  witness.  He  was  himself  convinced,'  he 
magnanimously  added,  *  of  the  validity  of  the  de- 
fendant's claim  to  the  name  and  fortune  of  the  late 
iklmund  Clarence,  Esquire.' 
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*'  Yt're  right,  your  honor,  ye're  right,"  cried  j 
voice  that  made  breathless  every  other  in  the  court- 
room,  "  and  didn't  I  tell  ye,  Lawyer  Rider,  didn't 
I  tell  ye  that  I  heard  Clarence  that's  dead  tell  him 
that's  living,  that  be  was  his  own  father's  son  ; 
didn't  I  tell  ye  so,  Lawyer  Rider? — spake  man." 

But  Rider  did  not  speak.  He  had  no  portion  of 
the  warm-heartedness  of  the  poor  misguided  Irish- 
man. He  could  not  throw  himself  on  the  wave  of 
generous  sympathy,  and  forget  it  might  engulf  him. 

Both  the  offenders  were  ordered  into  custody, 
and  both  subsequently  punished.  Rider  with  the 
heaviest,  Conolly  the  most  lenient  infliction  the  law 
permitted. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  for  the  jury  t<|make 
out  their  formal  verdict.  As  soon  as  this  was  done, 
Gerald  Roscoe,  to  whose  thought  and  ingenuity 
the  happy  issue  of  the  cause  was  owing,  rushed 
from  the  court-room  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  happy 
tidings  to  Mr.  Clarence.  He  ran  breathless  to 
Barclay-street.  His  glad  impatience  could  not 
brook  the  usual  formalities.  The  street  door  was 
open.  He  entered — he  flung  open  the  parlor-door; 
no  one  was  there.  He  heard  footsteps  in  the  room 
above ;  he  sprang  up  stairs,  threw  wide  open  Che 
door,  and  the  joyful  words  seemed  of  themselves  to 
leap  from  his  lips,  "  It's  yours — it's  yours,  Mr. 
Clarence !" 

Not  a  sound  replied — not  an  eye  was  lifted- 
Silence,  and  despair,  and  death,  were  there ;  and 
the  words  fell  as  if  they  had  been  uttered  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tomb.  Where  were  now  all  the 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  calculations,  and  projects, 
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that   a  few  hours  before   agitated   those   beating 
hearts  f 

Where  was  that  restless,  biting  anxiety,  that 
awaited  the  decision  of  the  cause  as  if  it  involved 
life  and  happiness  ?  Gone — forgotten ;  or  if  it  for 
a  moment  darted  through  the  memory,  it  was  as  the 
lightning  flashes  through  the  tempest,  to  disclose 
and  make  more  vivid  all  its  desolation ! 

What  was  wealth  f  what  all  the  honor  the  world 
could  render  to  that  father  on  whose  breast  his  only 
beloved  son  was  breathing  out  his  last  sigh  ?  What  to 
the  mother  who  was  gating  on  the  glazed,  motionless, 
death-stricken  eye  of  her  boy  ?  What  to  the  poor 
little  girl  whose  burning  cheek  was  laid  to  the  . 
marble  face  of  her  brother,  whose  arms  were  clasped 
around  him  as  if  their  grasp  would  have  detained 
the  spirit  within  the  bound  of  that  precious  body  f 

The  flushed  cheek  of  the  messenger  faded.  His 
arms  that  a  moment  before  had  been  extended  with 
joy,  fell  unstrung  beside  him;  and  he  remained 
awe-struck  and  mute  till  the  physician  who  stood 
bending  over  the  foot  of  the  bed,  watching  the  suf- 
ferer for  whom  his  art  was  impotent,  moved  round 
to  his  side,  and  bending  over  him,  uttered  those 
soul-piercing  words,  ^^he  is  gone  /" 

Gerald  Roscoe  closed  the  door,  and  with  slow 
footsteps,  and  a  beating  heart,  returned  to  the  bu^ 
tling  court-room. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  The  gracefiil  folia^  storms  may  reave, 

llie  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve."  Scott. 

Our  readers  must  allow  us  to  take  a  liberty  with 
time,  the  tyrant  that  takes  such  liberties  with  us  all, 
and  passing  over  the  three  years  that  foUowed  the 
events  of  the  last  chapter,  introduce  them  into  the 
library  of  Gerald  Roscoe's  mother,  now  a  widow. 
The  apartment  was  in  a  dismantled  condition.  A 
centre-table  was  covered  with  files  of  papers.  The 
book-cases  were  emptied  of  their  precious  contents. 
The  walls  stained  with  marks  of  pictures  just  taken 
down.  The  centre-lamp  removed  from  its  hang- 
ings, vases  from  their  stands,  and  busts  from  their 
pedestals,  and  the  floor  encumbered  with  packages, 
labelled  with  various  names,  and  marked  *  sold.' 

Mrs.  Roscoe  was  sitting  on  a  sofa  beside  her  son, 
and  leaning  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  Their  faces 
in  this  accidental  position,  had  the  very  beauty  and 
expression  that  a  painter  might  have  selected  to 
illustrate  the  son  and  mother — ^the  widowed  mother. 
The  meek  brow  on  which  the  fair  hair,  unharmed 
by  time,  was  parted,  and  just  appeared  in  plain 
rich  folds  from  beneath  the  mourning-cap ;  the 
tender,  vigilant,  mother* s  eye ;  the  complexion,  soft, 
and  fair,  and  colorless,  as  a  young  infant's  ;  and  the 
slender  form,  which,  though  it  had  lost  all  beauty 
but  grace,  and  delicacy,  retained  those  eminentiy ; 
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wereall  contrasted  as  they  should  be  with  the  fiimly 
knit  frame  and  manly  stature  of  her  son ;  with  the  dark 
complexion,  flushed  with  the  glow  of  health ;  a  pro- 
fusion of  wavy  jet  black  hair ;  the  full  lustrous  eye 
of  genius ;  an  expres^on  of  masculine  vigor  and 
untamed  hope,  softened  by  the  play  of  the  kind 
affections  of  one  of  the  most  feeling  hearts,  and 
happiest  temperaments  in  the  world.  One  could 
not  look  at  him  without  thinking  that  he  would 
like  to  take  the  journey  of  life  with  him ;  would 
select  him  for  a  compagnon  du  voyage^  sure  that  he 
would  resolutely  surmount  the  steeps,  smooth  the 
roughnesses,  and  double  the  pleasures  of  the  way^r 
And  who  to  look  at  the  mother  would  not  4ave 
been  content  to  have  travelled  the  path  of  life  with 
her,  *  heaven  bom  and  heaven  bound,'  as  she  was, 
unencumbered  with  the  burden  of  life,  and  unsullied 
with  any  thing  earthly  f  She  bore  the  traces  of 
grief,  deep  and  recent,  but  endured  with  such  filial 
trust  that  it  had  not  disturbed  the  holy  tranquiUity 
of  her  soul.  There  was  such  feminine  delicacy  in 
her  appearance,  her  voice  was  so  sweet  and  low- 
toned,  her  manners  so  gentle,  that  she  seemed  made 
to  be  loved,  cherished,  caressed,  and  defended  from 
the  storms  of  life.  But  she  was  overtaken  by  them, 
the  severest,  and  she  endured  them  with  a  courage 
and  fortitude,  not  derived  from  the  uncertain  springs 
of  earth  but  fix)m  that  fountain  that  infuses  its  own 
celestial  quality  into  the  virtue  it  sustains. 

^^  This  has  been  a  precious  hour  of  rest,  my  dear 
Gerald,"  said  his  mother,  '^  but  we  must  not  pro- 
long it.  We  have  still  some  matters  to  arrange 
before  we  leave  the  house." 
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^^  No,  I  believe  all  is  finished.  I  have  jast  giveu 
your  last  inventory  and  directions  to  the  auc- 
tioneer." 

**  Then  nothing  remains  but  to  dismiss  Agrippa. 
I  had  determined  to  have  no  fsdings^  but  I  am 
not  quite  equal  to  this  task.  You  must  do  it  for 
me,  Gerald." 

*'  I  have  already  arranged  that  business.  Agrippa 
would  not  be  dismissed.  H^  says  he  is  spoiled  for 
new  masters  and  mistresses ;  and  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  my  gentle  mother,  Agrippa  is  half  right,  your 
servants  are  not  fit  for  the  usage  of  common  fami- 
lies. 

'^  I  certainly  would  retain  Agrippa,  Gerald,  if  we 
had  any  right  to  such  a  luxury  as  the  indulgence  of 
our  feelings.  But  my  annuity  will  hardly  stretch 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  servant,  and  you,  my  dear 
boy,  have  yet  to  learn  how  hard  it  is  to  earn  your 
own  subsistence." 

'<  That's  true,  mother ;  but  it  will  be  only  a  little 
harder  to  earn  Agrippa's  too;  and  I  shall  work 
with  a  lighter  heart,  if  I  toil  for  something  beside 
my  own  rations.  Thank  heaven  !  in  our  plentiful 
country  there  is  many  an  extra  cover  at  nature's 
board,  and  those  who  earn  a  place  there,  have  a 
right  to  dispense  them.  Agrippa,  poor  feUow, 
would  follow  our  fortunes  even  though  ^  he  died  for 
lack  of  a  dinner.'  When  I  asked  him  where  he 
meant  to  go  when  we  left  the  house,  he  drew  up 
with  the  greatest  dignity,  and  said,  ^  With  the  family , 
to  be  sure.  Who  could  ever  think  of  madam  and 
Mr.  Grerald  living  without  a  servant  ?' " 

**  Well,  Gerald,  if  the  fancy  that  his  services  con- 
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ler  granduer  or  benefit  cm  us,  makes  him  happier, 
we  will  not  destroy  the  illusion.  Your  exertions  to 
support  the  old  man  wiU  give  me  more  pleasure 
than  a  thousand  servants.  My  mind  has,  of  late, 
been  so  occupied  with  inventories,  that  I  have 
thought  of  making  a  list  of  my  compensations  for 
the  loss  of  fortune.  I  should  place  first  the  power 
of  adversity  to  elicit  the  energies  of  a  young  man 
of  eighteen." 

'^  Pass  over  the  mother^s  compensations,  if  you 
please,  and  specify  some  other  particulars.  For 
instance,  is  adversity  the  touchstone  of  friendship  ?" 

^'  No,  I  think  not — that  is  the  common  notion  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  misanthropic  complaints 
of  human  nature,  with  which  most  persons  embitter 
their  adversity,  result  from  accidental  connnctions 
and  ill-assorted  unions.  In  prosperity  intimacies 
are  formed,  not  so  much  from  sympathy  of  taste 
and  feeling,  as  from  similarity  of  condition.  We 
associate  with  those  who  live  in  a  certain  style, 
and  when  this  Jl)ond  is  dissolved,  why  should  not 
the  friendship  be  ?" 

"  Friendship  !  mother  ?" 

''  True,  Grerald,  it  is  an  absurd  misnomer.  We 
fancy  the  shadow  is''  a  substance,  and  when  the 
light  enters  complain  that  it  vanishes.  Those  who 
are  not  intoxicated  by  fortune,  nor  duped  by  vanity, 
do  not  need  adversity  to  prove  their  friends.  I 
have  been  disappointed  in  one  instance  only,  and 
there  the  fault  is  my  own.  I  humbly  confess  I  was 
blinded  by  his  flattery.  I  ought  always  to  have 
known  there  was  nothing  in  Stephen  Morley  to  de« 
serve  our  friendship." 

Vol.  I.  11 
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"  Stephen  MorTey  !  the  poor  scoundrel,  he  doesi 
not  deserve  a  thought  from  you,  my  dear  mother/' 
''  But  we  must  bestow  a  few  thoughts  upon  him 
just  now,  Gerald.  Run  your  eye  over  that  power 
of  attorney,"  she  added,  giving  him  a  paper,  ''  and 
if  you  find  it  correct,  send  it  to  Denham."  The 
paper  authorized  Denham,  Mrs.  Roscoe's  lawyer, 
to  convert  a  certain  property  into  money,  and 
therewith  to  pay  a  debt  due  to  Stephen  Morley  « 
from  the  late  Edward  Roscoe,  Esquire. 

**  This  is  superfluous,"  said  Gerald,  '*  Morley's 
debt  i:  already  provided  for  in  the  assignment." 
'^  True,  but  Morley  is  dissatisfied  and  impatient." 
^'  Good  Heaven!  does  the  fellow  dare  to  say  so?" 
<*  Read  his  note,  Gerald,  and  you  will  think  with 
me  that  a  release  from  even  the  shadow  of  an  obli- 
gation to  Mr.  Morley  is  worth  a  sacrifice."     Gre-  . 
raid  read  the  following  note : 

"  My  dear  Madam — A  severe  pressure  of  pub- 
^'  lie  business  (private  concerns  I  should  have  put 
«  aside)  has  prevented  my  expressing  in  person,  the 
'*  deep  sympathy  I  feel  in  your  late  bereavement. 
*'  The  loss  of  a  husband,  and  such  a  husband  is 
<^  indeed  a  calamity ;  but  we  must  all  bow  to  the 
**  dispensations  of  an  all-wise  Providence. 

<'  It  is  painful  t«  intrude  on  you,  my  dear  madam, 
*''at  mich  a  moment  a  business  concern,  and  no- 
**  thing  but  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  to  my  fa- 
^'  mily,  would  compel  me  to  do  it.  I  understand 
"  you  have  assumed  the  settlement  of  my  late  friend's 
**  afiairs — a  task,  suffer  me  to  say,  my  dearest  madam, 
**  en  parenth^se,  ill-suited  to  one  of  your  delicate 
'<  sensibilities. 
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^*  I  hesitate  to  allude  to  my  late  friend^s  debt  to 
*'  me— a  debt,  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  myself  to 
^  say,  contracted  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  stiU 
*<  I  should  not  refer  to  them  as  a  reason  for  an 
**  earlier  settlement  of  my  claim  than  is  provided 
^'  for  by  your  assignments,  (which  Denham  has  ex- 
hibited to  me,)  was  1  not  constrained  by  that  stem 
necessity  that  knows  no  law,  to  intreat  you  to 
^  make  arrangements  for  an  immediate  payment. 

**  Believe  me,  my  dear  madam,  with  the  sincerest 
^  condolence  and  respect, 

*<  Your  very  humble,  and 
"  devoted  Servant 
"  Stephen  Morley." 

Crerald  threw  down  the  note ;  **  the  sycophantic, 
selfish  rascal !"  he  exclaimed,  ^'  yes,  pay  him,  my  dear 
mother-^if  it  were  the  pound  of  flesh,  1  would  pay 
him — *  peculiar  circumstances^*  peculiar  enough, 
Heaven  knows !  The  only  requital  he  evef  made  for 
loans  from  my  father  that  saved  him,  time  after  time, 
from  a  jail — *  peculiar,'  peculiar  indeed,  that  after 
our  house  has  been  a  home  to  him  he  should  be  the 
only  one  of  all  the  creditors  dissatisfied.  Pay  him ! 
Yes,  modier,  pay  him  instantly.*' 

A  servant  opened  the  door  ''  Mr.  Morley,  madam ! 
He  asksi,if  he  can  see  you  alone." 

"  Show  Mr.  Morley  up — ^leave  me,  Gerald." 

€rerald  paused  at  'the  door :  <'  Let  me  see  him, 
mother,"  he  said  earnestly ;  '*  he  does  not  deserve" 
— his  sentence  was  broken  ofi'by  Morley's  entrance. 
Gerald  looked  as  if  he  longed  to  give  him  the  inti- 
mation the  Frendmian  received  who  said  of  the 
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gentlem&n  wbo  kicked  him  down  itairs, '  he  intimated 
be  did  not  like  hii  company.'  Hor)ey  seised  his  faaod, 
gave  it  a  pressure,  and  said  in  a  voice  accurately  de- 
pressed to  the  key  or  condolnice,  "  My  dear  Ge- 
rald!" and  then  elongating  bia  visage  to  its  utntost 
stretch  of  wofulneis  he  advanced  towards  Mrs.  Ros- 
coe.  Sbebaffledall  his  preparatioRsby  meefingbim 
with  a  compognre  that  made  him  feel  bis  total  insig- 
nificance io  ber  eyes.  The  bidden  tear  that  welled 
to  his  eye  was  congealed  there,  and  the  thrice  conned 
speech  died  away  on  bis  lips.  "You  have  business 
with  me,  Mr.  Morley,"  she  said  in  a  manner  that 
excluded  every  other  ground  of  intercourse. 

"  Tes,  my  dear  madam,  I  have  a  small  matter  of 
business ;  but  it  ■'*  particularly  painful  to  intrude  it 
at  this  DiomenL  I  am  really  quite  overwhelmed 
with  seeing  preparations  for  an  auction  in  (Am  house. 
Crod  bless  me,  my  dear  JuUa,  was  it  not  possible  to 
avoid  this  consummation  of  your  misfortunes?  And 
now,  when  the  details  of  business  must  be  so  ex- 
tremely trying  to  you  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Morley,  they  are  of  ser- 
vice to  me." 

"  Ah :  I  fear  you  are  overtaxuig  yonrseli^^.an  un- 
natural excitement,  depend  on  it.  I  fear  to<^-suf- 
fer  me  to  be  frank — my  deep  interest  in  you  must  be 
my  apology — I  fear  you  have  been  ill-advised.  In 
your  peculiar  circumstance?,  nothing  would  have 
been  easier  than  a  favorable  compromise  with  the 
m^orityofyour  creditors— certain  debtK,  of  course, 
to  be  excepted." 

"Fortunately,  Mr.  Hork^,  there  was  no  neces- 
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ity  for  exceptions  ;  I  have  the  means  to  pay  them 
all." 

^'  Undoubtedly,  madam ;  but  by  the  surrender  of 
your  private  fortune — to  that  my  friend's  creditors 
had  no  claim ;  of  course  I  except  those  debts  m 
which  my  friend's  honor  was  involved." 

'*  You  must  pardon  me,  Mr.  Morley ;  as  a  wo- 
man, I  am  ignorant  of  the  nice  distinctions  of  men 
of  business.  Gerald  has  not  yet  learned  an  artifi- 
cial code  of  morals ;  and  we  both  thought  all  honest 
debts  honorable." 

'^Undoubtedly,  madam,  in  one  sense ;  you  have 
high  notions  on  these  subjects ;  the  misfortune  is, 
they  do  not  accord  with  the  actual  state  of  things ; 
such  sacrifices  are  not  required  by  the  sense  of  the 
public." 

"  Perhaps  not,  Mr.  Morley,  but  we  were  govern- 
ed by  our  own  moral  sense." 

'^  Fanciful,  my  dear  madam ;  and  sufier  me  to  say 
that  whatever  pght  you  may  have  to  indulge  your, 
romantic   self-sacrifice,  you   seem  to  me  to  have 
overlooked  your  duty  to  Gerald." 

'*  A  mother,"  replied  Mrs.  Roscoe,  with  a  faint 
smile,  ''is  not  in  much  danger  of  overlooking  such 
duties  to  an  only  son.  Had  our  misfortunes  occur- 
red at  an  earlier  period  of  Gerald's  life,  the  surren- 
der of  my  fortune  would  have  been  more  difficult. 
But  Gerald  has  already  had,  and  avsuled  himself 
worthily,  of  every  advantage  of  education  that  our 
country  affords.  His  talents,  zeal,  and  industry — ^I 
speak  somewhat  proudly,  Mr.  Morley — are  his  pre- 
sent means,  and  adequate  to  his  wants.     His  agency 
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tor  Mff  Clarence,  and  aDother  honorable  emplajrment 
he  h^  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain,  will  furnish 
him  a  req>ectable  support  without  encroaching  on 
bis  professional  studies." 

*'  Very  fortunate,  very  respectable,  undoubtedly, 
ray  dear  madam ;  but  then  my  friend  Gerald  is  so 
very  promising^— such  an  uncommonly  elegant  young 
man — he  would  have  come  into  life  under  such  ad- 
vantages. Why,  there  are  the  Vincents,  Mrs.  Ros- 
coe.  Who  are  more  sought  and  visited  than  the 
Vincents  ?  Mrs.  V.  was  left  in  circumstances  precisely 
analogous  to  yours.  She  bad,  I  may  say,  if  not  an 
able,  a  fortunate  adviser  at  least.  We  .called  the 
creditors  together,  and  exhibited  rather  a  despe- 
rate state  of  affairs.  She  was,  you  know,  at  that 
time  a  remarkably  pretty  woman,  and  looked  un- 
comnKmly  interesting  in  her  widow's  weeds;  her 
children  were  assembled  around  her  in  their  deep 
mourning — ^it  was  quite  a  scene.  I  assure  you  die 
creditors  were  touched  ;  they  signed  a  roost  favora- 
ble compromise-— compounded  for  ten  per  cent.  I 
think.  Mrs.  Vincent  lived  in  great  retirement 
while  her  daughters  were  being  educated — spared 
no  expen9e«*-«nd  now  they  have  come  out  in  the 
very  first  style,  I  assure  you.  Nobody  has  a 
more  extensively  fashionable  acquaintance — nobody 
entatains  in  better  style,  than  my  friend  Mrs#  Vin« 
cent.'* 

*'  I  believe  I  must  remind  you  that  you  have  bu- 
siness witfi  me,  Mr.  Morley." 

Morley  bit  his  nails ;  but  after  a  moment  he  reco» 
vered  his  selfpossession,  and  reverted  from  the  na- 
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fund  tOQ^  into  which  he  had  fallen,  to  that  of  senti- 
mental sympathy.  **  Tes,  my  dear  madam,  I  have 
business ;  but  really  my  own  concerns  were  quite 
put  out  of  my  head,  by  seeing  this  house,  in  which  I 
have  passed  so  many  pleasant  hours,  in  preparation  for 
an  auction !  I  hardly  know  how  to  proceed ;  I  could 
not  fully  explain  myself  in  my  note.  It  is  too  deli- 
cate an  affair  to  commit  to  paper — ^I  was  particularly 
solicitous  not  to  excite  your  feelings."  Mrs.  Roscoe 
listened  with  that  quiet  attention,  that  said,  as  plainly 
as  words  could  speak  it,  You  cannot  excite  my  feel- 
ings, Mr.  Morley.  She  was  however  mistaken. 
Morley  proceeded :  "  I  perceive,  by  the  exhibit  of 
your  affairs,  that  you  have  placed  me  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  other  creditors  of  my  late  friend ; 
I  know  it  is  your  intention  they  shall  all  be  fully 
paid,  principal  and  interest*-but  permit  me  to  say 
this  is  a  fallacious  hope — a  case  that  rarely  occurs ; 
there  are  invariably  great  losses  in  the  settlement  of 
estates — ^if  the  creditors  get  fifty  per  cent.,  they  esteem 
themselves  fortunate.  I  am  compelled  to  say,  though 
reluctantly,  that  there  is  something  a  little  peculiar 
in  this  debt  to  me,  which  renders  its  immediate  and 
entire  payment  very  important — ^important,  I  mean, 
to  the  memory  of  my  late  friend." 

^'  WQl  you  have  the  goodness,  Mr.  Morley,  to 
explain  to  me  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
this  debt  ?" 

*^  Excuse  me,  my  dear  madam ;  it  would  be  too 
psdnful  a  task ;  take  my  assurance  that  my  friend's 
honor  is  implicated.  I  beg,"  he  added,  lowering 
his  voice,  "  that  you  will  not  communicate  to  Ge- 
rald what  I  am  going  to  saj.  He  is  hot-headed,  and 
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might  be  rash.  An  exposure  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  loan  would  be  most  unfortunate;  I 
could  not  avert  the  consequences  to  my  friend's  re- 
putation. The  dishonor,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
would  be  great,  and  the  disadvantage  to  your 
json,  inestimable.  It  is  therefore  on  his  account, 
far  more  than  my  own,  that  I  urge  immediate  pay- 
ment*" 

'*  Let  me  understand  you  distinctly,  Mr.  Morley ; 
do  you  mean  that  there  were  circumstances  attending 
the  borrowing  of  that  money  dishonorable  to  my 
husband  ?" 

'^  I  grieve  to  say  there  were,  madanu" 
'*  And  those  circumstances  must  transpire  if  the 
money  is  not  immediately  refunded  ?" 
*'  This  is  the  unhappy  state  of  the  case." 
"  Will  you  run  your  eye  over  that  power  of  at- 
torney, Mr.  Morley  f "     Morley  did  so,  and  felt  d 
mingled  sensation  of  joy,  at  finding  himself  so  se- 
cure of  immediate  possession  of  the  total  amount  of 
his  debt,  and  of  vexation  that  he  had  taken  so  much 
superfluous  trouble ;  however,  the  pleasure  prepon- 
derated and  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  as  he  said,  *'  This 
is  perfectly  satisfactory,  my  dear  madam,  enturely 
so;  it  wants  nothing  but  your  signature." 

'^  And  my  signature,  sir,  it  never  will  receive.'' 
Morley's  face  fell.  He  looked  as  if  he  felt  much  as 
a  fox  might  be  supposed  to  feel,  who  sees  the  trap- 
door fall  upon  him,  just  as  he  is  in  the  act  of  grasp- 
ing his  prey.  "  Mr.  Morley,"  continued  Mrs.  Ros- 
coe,  '^  that  instrument  will  convince  you  how  soli- 
citous I  was  to  escape  from  a  pecuniary  obligation 
to  you— galling  as  it  is,  I  will  continue  to  endure  it-, 
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to  show  you  that  neither  your  broad  assertions,  nor 
malignant  insinuations,  can  excite  one  fear  for  the 
honor  of  my  husband's  memory.  I  shall  not  com- 
municate what  you  have  said  to  my  son,  for  he 
might  not  be  able  to  restrain  his  indignation  against 
a  man  who  has  slandered  his  father,  to  his  mother's 
ear.  Our  business  is  now,  sir,  at  an  end."  Mrs. 
Roscoe  rang  the  bell.  Morley  fumbled  with  his 
hat  and  uttered  some  broken  sentences,  half  remon- 
strating, and  half  apologizing.  The  servant  ap- 
peared. ''  Agrippa,  open  the  street-door  for  Mr. 
Morley."  Mr.  Morley  was  compelled  to  follow 
Agrippa,  with  the  mollifying  consciousness  of 
having  been  penetrated,  baffled,  and  put  down,  by  a 
woman. 

It  may  appear  incomprehensible  to  our  readers, 
that  Stephen  Morley  should  ever  have  been  honored 
with  the  friendship  of  the  Roscoes,  but  they  must 
remember  we  have  shown  him  without  his  mask. 
— "  The  art  of  pleasing,"  says  Chesterfield,  "  is 
the  art  of  rising  in  the  world,"  and  one  of  the 
grossest  but  surest  arts  of  pleasing  is  the  art  of 
flattery.  Morky  flattered  women  for  their  love ; 
men  for  their  4|l|^^^  ^^^  people  for  their  sufirages. 
From  the  first  l^K^eived  all  grace,  from  the  second, 
consideration,  and  firom  the  last,  office  and  political 
distinction.  When  the  Roscoes  were  affluent  ^d 
distinguished,  Morley  was  as  obsequious  to  them  as 
an  oriental  slave  to  his  master.  But  when  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  tide  of  fortune  changed  the  aspect  of 
their  afiairs,  and  cloud  after  cloud  gathered  over 
them,  Mr.  Stephen  Morley,  who  resembled  the  (e^ 
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line  race  in  iheir  antipathy  to  stormsi  as  well  as  in 
some  other  respects,  shook  the  damps  from  his  coat, 
and  slunk  away  from  the  side  of  his  friends. 

The  Roscoes,  occupied  with  deep  sorrows  and 
difficult  duties,  had  almost  forgotten  him,  when  he 
consummated  his  meanness  by  the  conduct  we  have 
related. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'<  Bj  mj  trotb,  we  that  haire  good  wits  have  much  to  answer  for." 

As  TOU  LIKE  IT. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Lay- 
ton,  whom  we  take  the  liberty  thus  unceremoniously 
to  present  to  our  readers,  to  Gerald  Roscoe,  Esq. 

"  Upton' i-^rchase^  June,  18 — . 

*'  TeU  me^  my  dear  friend,  if  you  love  the  coun- 
'*  try,  (to  borrow  your  legal  phrase,)  per  se  ?  Here 
*'I  am  surrounded  by  magnificent  scenery,  in  the 
^'  midst  of '  bowery  summer,'  in  the  month  of  flowers, 
^'and  singing-burds,  the  leafy  month  of  June,  and 
^'  yet  I  am  sighing  for  New  York.  It  is  Madame 
'*  de  Stael,  I  think,  who  says  that '  love  and  religion 
^'  only  can  enable  us  to  enjoy  nature.'  The  first, 
*^alas!  alas!  is  (for  m  read  ought  to  6e,)  passe  to 
^'  me ;  and  the  last  I  have  exclusively  associated  ^ith 
''  the  sick-chamber  and  other  forms  of  gloom  and 
**  misery. 

*'  I  honestly  confess,  I  do  love  the  town ;  I  prefer 
*'a  walk  on  a  clean  flagging  to  daggling  my 
''  flounces  and  wetting  my  feet  in  these  green  fields. 
'*  I  had  rather  be  waked  in  the  morning,  (if  waked 
*'  I  must  be)  by  the  chimney-sweeps'  cry,  than  by 
''  the  chattering  of  martins.  I  prefer  the  expressive 
^'  hum  of  my  own  species  to  the  hum  of  insects,  and 
'*  I  had  rather  see  a  few  japonicas,  geraniums,  ano 
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^*  jasmines,  peeping  from  a  parlor-window,  than  al( 
*'  these  acres  of  wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes. 

*'  Oh,  for  the  luxury  of  my  own  sofa,  with  the 
*'  morning-paper  or  the  '  last  new  novel'  from  Good- 
*'  rich :  with  the  blinds  closed,  and  the  sweet  security 
''of  a  'not  at  home'  order  to  faithful  servants. 
"  Country  people  have  such  a  passion  (or  prospects^ 
"  as  if  there  were  no  picture  in  life  but  a  paysage ; 
"  and  for  light  too,  they  are  all  Persians — worship- 
^'  pers  of  the  sun.  My  friends  here  do  not  even 
"  know  the  elements  of  the  arts  of  life.  They  have 
"  not  yet  learned  that  nothing  but  infancy  or  such 
"  a  complexion  as  Emilie's  can  endure  the  revela- 
"  tions  of  broad  sunshine.  It  would  be  difficult,  my 
"  dear  Roscoe,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  varieties 
"  of  misery  to  which  I  am  exposed.  My  friends 
"  pride  themselves  on  their  hospitality— on  their  de- 
"votion  to  their  guests.  They  know  nothing  of 
"  the  art  of  '  letting  alone.'  I  must  ride,  or  walk, 
"or  sail.  We  must  have  this  friend  to  dine,  or 
*'  that  '  charming  girl  to  pass  the  daj/J*  My  old 
**  school-mate,  Harriet  Upton,  whom  in  an  evil  hour 
"  I  came  thus  far  to  see,  was  in  her  girlhood  quite 
"  an  inoffensive  little  negative.  She  is  now  a  posi-i- 
**  tive  wife — a  positive  house-wife — a  positive  mo* 
"  ther — and  Mrs.  Balwhidder,  the  busiest  of  bees, 
"  nay,  all  the  bees  of  Mount  Hymettus  are  not  half 
"  so  busy  as  Harriet  Upton.  She  has  the  best  din- 
'*  ners,  pies,  cake,  sweetmeats,  in  the  country — her 
"  house  is  in  the  most  exact  order,  and  no  servants — 
"  or  next  to  none — a  house  frdl  of  children  too,  and 
^'  no  nursery !  She  is  an  incessant  talker,  and  no 
"topic  but  husband  and  children  «md  house-affairs^ 
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**  Sbe  is  an  eamomut  too,  and  like  most  female  sage^ 
^'  ID  that  line,  that  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  en- 
counter, she  loses  all  recollection  of  the  end  in  her 
eternal  bustle  about  the  means.  Every  thing 
she  wears  is  a  bargain.  All  her  furniture  has 
been  bought  at  auctions.  She  tells  me  witli  infi- 
nite naivete  {me  of  all  subjects  for  such  a  boast) 
that  she  always  makes  her  visits  to  town  in  die 
spring,  when  families  are  breaking  up,  and  mer- 
chants are  breaking  down-*-when  to  every  tenth 
house  is  appended  that  prettiest  of  ensigns,  in 
her  eyes,  a  red  flag,  and  half  the  shop-windows 
are  eloquent  with  that  talismanic  sentence,  *  selling 
off  at  cost.'  Oh  Roscoe !  would  that  you  could 
see  her  look,  half  incredulous  and  half  contemptu- 
ous, when  I  tell  her  that  my  maid,  Justine,  docb 
all  my  shopping,  and  confi^s  my  ignorance  of  the 
price  of  every  article  of  my  dress. 
**  But  even  Dame  Upton,  a  mass  of  insipidities  as 
die  is,  u  as  much  more  tolerable  than  her  hus- 
band, as  a  busy,  scratching,  fluttering,  clucking 
motherly  hen,  than  a  solenm  turkey-cock.  He, 
I  fancy,  firom  the  pomp  and  circumstance  witii 
which  he  enounoes  his  common-places  is  Sir  Ora- 
cle among  his  neighbors.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
aflUrs,  president  of  an  agricultural  society,  colo- 
nel of  a  regiment,  justice  of  the  peace,  director  of 
a  bank— -in  short,  he  fills  all  departments,  milita- 
ry, civil,  and  financial,  and  may  be  best  sum- 
med up-  in  our  friend  D.'s  pithy  sentence—^  he  is 
all-snflkient,  self-sufficient,  and  insoflicient.' 
'<  1  am  vexed  at  myself  for  having  been  the  dnpf" 
'^  of  m  school-day  friendship.  Tou,  Roscoe,  arc 
Vol.  J.  12 
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''  partly  in  fault  for  having  kept  alive  my  youthful 
''  sentimentalities.  What  a  different  story  would 
'<  Emilie  tell  you,  were  she  to  write !  Every  thing 
*^  is  couleur  de  rote  to  her ;  but  that  is  the  hue  of  se- 
^'  venteen— -and  besides,  from  having  been  brought 
<<  up  in  a  tame  way  with  her  aunt,  common  plea- 
**  sures  are  novelties  to  her.  From  the  moment  we 
^'  left  New  York,  she  had  a  succession  of  ecstacies. 
'^  The  palisades  were  '  grand ;'  the  highlandf^ 
^' '  Alps ;'  and  the  Caatskilis  '  Chimborazo,'  and 
'*  *  Himlaya.'  She  could  have  lived  and  died  at 
''  West  Point,  and  found  a  paradise  at  any  of  those 
"  pretty  places  on  the  Hudson.  Albany,  that  little 
*'*  Dutch  furnace,  was  classic  ground  to  her,  and  she 
dragged  me  round  at  day-light  to  search  among 
the  stately  modem  buildings  for  the  old  Dutch 
rookeries  that  the  alchymy  of  Irving's  pen  has,  in 
^'  her  imagination,  transmuted  to'  antique  gems. 
"  Even  in  traversing  the  pine  and  sandy  wilderness 
'^  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  she  exclaimed,  *  how 
"  beautiful !'  and  when  I,  half  vexed,  asked  *  what 
''  is  beautiful  ?  she  pointed  to  the  iew  spireas  and 
'^  sweetbriars  by  the  road-side.  Alas  for  her  poor 
''  mother !  the  kaleidescope  of  her  imagination  was 
'<  broken  long  ago,  and  trifles  will  never  again 
^<  assume  beautiful  forms  and  hues  to  her  vision. 
'<  There  are  pleasures,  however,  for  which  1  have 
^'  still  an  exquisite  relish— a  letter  from  you,  my 
'^  dear  Gerald,  would  be  a  '  diamond  fountain^  in 
''  this  desert* 

*^  By  the  way,  what  do  yon  know  of  the  Cla- 
'^  rences  of  Clarenceville  ?  They  called  on  us  r 
*<  few  days  since ;  the  father,  datightar^mda  youn^; 
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**  man  by  the  name  of  Seton,  an  artist,  who  resides 
in  the  family  and  teaches  the  young  la^  paint- 
ing. She,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  poor  fellow's 
blue  eye  and  sunken  cheek,  has  already  drawn 
lines  on  his  heart,  that  it  will  take  a  more  cunning 
art  than  his  to  efface.  He  seems  to  regard  her  as  a 
poet  does  his  muse,  or  a  hero  his  inspiring  genius, 
as  something  to  be  worshipped  and  obeyed,  but 
not  approached.  She  appears  a  comely  little  body, 
amiable,  and  rather  clever — at  least  she  looked 
so :  she  scarcely  spoke  while  she  was  here ;  once 
I  fancied  she  blushed — and  at  what,  do  you  think? 
Tour  name,  Gerald.  The  father  was  very  curious 
about  you.  He  is  a  *  melancholy  Jacques'  of  a 
man,  but  he  is  a  dyspeptic,  which  accounts  for  all 
moral  maladies.  They  are  evidently  the  lions  of 
this  part  of  the  world.  Harriet  Upton  has  a  con- 
stitutional deference  for  whatever  is  distingui  in 
any  way ;  and  she  was  in  evident  trepidation  lest 
Mr.  Clarence,  who,  she  took  care  to  tell  me,  was 
^  very  particular,'  should  not  accord  his  suffrage 
to  her  friend.  I  was  piqued,  and  determined  to 
show  her  there  was  more  in  woman's  power  than 
was  dreamt  of  in  her  philosophy.  I  succeeded  so 
well  that  she  kindly  assured  me  she  had  never 
seen  Mr.  Clarence  *  take  so  to  a  stranger,'  and 
'  husband  said  so  too.'  '  Husband  says,'  in  Harriet 
Upton's  mouth,  is  equivalent  to  '  scripture  says' 
from  an  orthodox  divine. 

'*  Mr.  Clarence  betrayed  some  surprise  at  my 
particular  knowledge  of  you,  and  your  affairs ;  for 
to  confess  the  truth,  I  was  a  little  ostentatious  of 
the  flattering  fact  of  our  intimacy.     I  cannot  ac- 
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*<  count  for  his  curiosi^  about  you,  but  on  the-*^ 
-'  mnine  supposition,  you  will  call  it — ^that  he  has 
^<  designs,  or  rather  hopes,  in  relation  to  you ;  and 
-( on  some  accounts  the  thing  would  do  remarkably 
'<  well.  But  then  there  is  your  genuine  antipathy 
''  to  rich  alliances  to  be  overcome ;  and,  Crerald,  you 
'^  are  such  a  devotee  to  beauty,  that  this  young  lady 
-'  would  shock  your  beau-ideal ;  and  besides,  to  a 
^^  young  man  who  is  a  romantic  visionary  in  affairs 
^^  of  the  heart,  there  is  something  chilling  and  re- 
'*'  volting  in  the  sort  of  exemplary,  mathematical  cha- 
''^  racter  that  I  take  Miss  Clarence  to  be ;  and  finally 
<<  — and  thank  Heaven  for  it— you  are  not  a  roarry- 
-'  ing  man,  Gerald. 

<*  I  wonder  that  any  man— -that  is,  any  man  of 
<(  societ}'— -should  trammel  himself  with  matrimony^ 
^'  till  it  becomes  a  refuge  from  old-bachelorhood. 
'*  An  old  bachelor  is  certainly  the  poorest  creature 
**  in  existence.  An  old  maid  has  a  conventual  asy-^ 
.''  lum  in  the  obscurity  of  domestic  life ;  and  besides, 
'<  it  is  poaibk  that  her  singleness  is  involuntary,  and 
"  then  you  feel  more  of  piQr  than  contempt  for  her ; 
"  bat  an  old  bachelor,  whether  he  be  a  fidgety,  cy- 
'^  nical  churl,  or  a  good-natured  tool  who  runs  of 
*^  errands  for  the  mamas,  dances  with  the  youngest 
^'  girls  in  company,  (a  sore  sign  of  dotage,)  and 
*'  fiseds  the  children  with  sugar-plums ;  an  old  ba- 
«  chelor  is  a  link  dropped  from  the  universal  chain. 
"  not  missed,  and  soon  forgotten. 

**  But  to  the  Clarences  once  more.  Miss  Clarence 
'*  and  Emilie  have  taken  a  mutual  liking,  and  Emilic 
-^  has  accepted  an  invitation,  received  to-day,  and  ex- 
'^  pressed  in  the  kindest  manner,  to  pass  a  week  at  Cla- 
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*'  renceviUe.  The  invitation  to  the  Uptons  and  me  is 
*^  limited  to  a  dinner*  If  Miss  Clarence  were  a  wo- 
^'  man  of  the  world,  she  would  not  care  to  bring  her* 
**  self  into  such  close  comparison  with  such  exqui- 
'^  rite  beauQr  as  Emilie's.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
**  Emilicy  Hebe  as  she  is,  should  have  so  little  influ- 
^*  ence  over  the  imagination.  She  is  a  great  deal 
**  more  like  Layton  than  like  her  poor  mother.  By 
^^  the  way,  will  you  tell  Layton  he  must  remit  us 
'^  some  money,  and  also  that  I  shall  conform  to  Ai« 
^<  wishes  in  respect  to  going  to  Trenton,  and  shall  of 
'  *  course  expect  the  necessary  funds.  Be  kind  enough 
'^  to  say  I  should  have  written  to  him  if  I  had  had 
•'  time. 

*'  Oh,  that  my  friend  would  write— not  a  book-^ 
'*  heaven  forefend !  but  a  letter.  Do  gratify  my 
"  curiosity  about  the  Clarences.  I  mean  in  rela- 
^'  tion  to  any  particular  interest  they  may  have  in 
'*  you.  I  know  generaUy  the  history  of  Mr.  C.'s 
^*  discovery  of  his  father,  and  his  law-suit. 

^^  Adieu,  dear  Gerald.  Believe  me  with  as  mucli 
^'  sentiment  as  a  wife  and  matron  may  indulge, 

"  Yours, 
"  Grace  Layton." 

Gerald  Roscoo  to  Mrs.  Lajioa. 

^\New  York,  June,  18—. 

-'  My  dear  Madam — ^It  is  I  believe  canonical  to 
'*  answer  first  the  conclusion  of  a  lady's  letter.  My 
'*  reply  to  your  queries  about  the  Clarences  will  ac- 
'*  count  for  Mr.  C.'s  interest  in  me,  without  involv- 
'"  ing  any  reason  so  flattering  as  that  you  have  sug- 
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<<  gested.  My  unck,  Gerald  Roscoe,  was  one  ol' 
'<  that  unlacky  brotherhood  that  have  fallen  under 
<<  your  lashy  and  so  far  from  being  a  *  dropped  link, 
<«not  missedi  and  soon  forgotten,'  he  had  that 
<^  warmth  and  susceptibility  of  heart,  that  activit}- 
"  and  benevolence  of  disposition,  that  strengthen 
'^  and  brighten  the  chain  that  binds  man  to  man, 
'^  and  earth  to  heaven.  Blessed  be  his  memory  I 
"  I  never  see  an  old  bachelor  tbit  ray  heart  does 
*'  not  warm  to  him  for  his  sake.  But  to  my  story. 
''My  uncle— «  Howard  in  his  charities-^you 
'<  touched  a  nerve,  my  dear  Mrs.  Layton,  when 
*'you  satarised  old  bachelors)— my  uncle,  on  a 
'*  visit  to  our  city  alms-house,  espied  a  little  boy, 
^*  v9ho,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  had  a  certain  same- 
*^  iking  about  him  that  took  his  heart  This  certain 
^*  something,  by  the  way,  he  saw  in  whoever  needed 
'^  his  kindness.  The  boy  too,  at  the  first  glance 
^^was  attracted  to  my  uncle.  Children  are  the 
^*  keenest  physiognomists-^never  at  fault  in  their fir$t 
'<  laves.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  my  uncle,  that  an 
<'  errand-boy  was  indispensable  to  him.  The  child 
"  was  removed  to  my  grandfather's,  and  soon  made 
'*  such  rapid  advances  in  his  patron's  affections  that 
'^  he  sent  him  to  the  best  schools  in  the  city,  and 
<<  promoted  him  to  the  parlor,  where,  universal 
'^  sufferance  being  the  rule  of  my  grandfather's 
*'  house,  he  was  soon  as  firmly  established  as  if  he 
''  had  equal  rights  with  the  children  of  the  family. 
"  This  child  was  then,  as  you  probably  know, 
'< 'called  Charles  Carroll.  He  was  just  graduated 
"  with  the  first  honors  of  Columbia  CoUege,  when, 
«  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  my  grandfather 
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and  uncle  died,  and  the  hoase  of  Roscoe  in  Sou 
proved  to  be  insolvent.  Young  Carroll,  of  course, 
was  cast  on  bis  own  energies.     He  would  bave 
preferred  the  profession  of  law,  but  be  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  a  Miss  Lynford,  who 
lived  in  dependence  in  her  uncle's  family.     He 
could  not  brook  the  humiliations  which,  I  suspect, 
he  felt  more  keenly  than  the  subject  of  them, 
and  he  mnkd,  and  was  compelled,  by  the  actual 
necessities  of  existence,  to  renounce  distant  ad- 
vantages for  the  humble  but  certain  gains  of  a 
clerkship.     These  particulars  I  had  from  my  mo- 
ther.   You  may  not  have  heard  that  at  the  moment 
of  his  accession  of  property  he  suffered  a  calamity 
in  the  death    of  an  only   son,   which   deprived 
him  of  all  relish,  almost  of  all  consciousness,  of 
his  prosperity.     He  would   gladly    have    filled 
the  boy's  yawning  grave  with  the  wealth  which 
seemed  to  fall  into  his  hands  at  that  moment,  to 
mock  him  with  its  impotence.     The  boy  was  a 
rare  gem.     I  knew  him  and  loved  him,  and  hap- 
pened to  witness  his  death  ;  and  being  then  at  the 
impressible  season   of  life,  it  sunk  deeply  into 
my  heart.     It  was  a  sudden,  and  for  a  long  time, 
a  total  eclipse  to  the  poor  father.     The  shock 
was   aggravated   by  a  bitter  self-reproach,   for 
having,  in  his  engrossing  anxiety  for  the  result  of 
his  pending  lawsuit,  neglected  the  child's  malady 
while  it  was  yet  curable. 

^*  He  was  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  melancholy. 
His  health  was  ruined,  and  his  mind  a  prey  to 
hypochondriac  despondency.  He  languished  foi^ 
a  vear  -without  one  effort  to  retrieve  bis  spirits. 
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*'  His  physician  prescribed  entire  change  of  scene, 
'^  as  the  only  remedy,  and  a  voyage  to  Europe  was!> 
''  decided  on.  His  daughter  was  sent  to  Madame 
''  Rivardi's  in  Philadelphia,  where,  by  the  way,  if 
'*  she  had  been  of  a  polishable  texture,  she  would 
<'  now  be  something  very  different  from  the  unembel- 
«^  lished  little  person  you  describe.  Mrs.  Clarence  went 
'*  abroad  with  her  husband.  My  mother,  who  is  a 
^'  sagacious  observer  of  her  own  sex^4%s  she  was  a 
^'  weak  and  worldly-minded  woman,  quite  unfit  to 
*'  manage,  and  certainly  to  rectify,  so  delicate  an 
^'  instrument  as  her  husband's  mind.  They  had 
*^  been  in  Europe  about  eighteen  months,  when  Mr. 
*'  Clarence  received  the  news  of  my  father's  death, 
<'  the  last,  and  bitterest  of  our  family  misfortunes. 
<<  This  event  roused  Mr.  Clarence'  generous  sym- 
'*  pathies.  It  gave  him  a  motive  for  return  and  ex- 
*^  ertion.  He  came  home  to  proffer  assistance  in 
« every  form  to  my  mother.  He  found  that  she 
*^  had  heroically  surmounted  difficulties  with  which 
^'few  spirits  would  have  struggled;  that  she  had 
<*  declined  a  compromise  with  my  father's  creditors, 
''  and  had  succeeded  in  paying  off  all  his  debts ; 
«(  and  that  we  were  living  independently,  but  with 
-<  a  severe  frugality  almost  unparalleled  in  our  boun- 
**  tiful  country.  I  mention  these  particulars  in  jus- 
*^  tice  to  Mr.  Clarence,  and  to  do  honor  to  my 
*'  mother.  My  mother !  I  never  write  or  speak 
"  her  name  without  a  thrill  through  my  heart.  A 
''  thousand  times  have  I  blessed  the  adversity  that 
^'  brought  forth  her  virtue  in  such  sweet  and  beau- 
"'  tiful  manifestations.  It  was  there,  like  the  per- 
*'  fume  in  the  flower,  latent  under  the  meridian  sun. 
^^  hut  exhaled  by  the  beating  tevn^st% 
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**  I  should  not  care  my  wife  should  honor  my  me- 
'*  mory  by  mansoleoms,  cherished  grief,  and  nvqiing 
-'  melancholy,  and  their  ostentatioas  ensigns.  Deep 
<^  and  even  mmJumging  weeds,  do  not  excite  my 
,*  imagination ;  bnt  the  tender,  cheerful  fortitnde 
'*  with  which  my  mother  endured  pecuniary  reverses ; 
*Mhe  unblenching  resolution  with  which  she  met 
*^  all  the  perplexing  details  of  business,  never  fiilter- 
-^  ing  till  mf  father's  interrupted  purposes  were 
^'  effected,  and  till  his  memory  was  blessed,  even  by 
^^  his  creditors ;  this  is  the  honor  that  would  make 
*'  my  ghost  trip  lightly  through  elysinm^-shame 
'^  on  my  heathenism !— that  would  enhance  the  hap- 
^^  piness  of  heaven. 

'<  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Clarence.  He  inusted 
*'  that  he  owed  a  debt  to  my  deuher's  family,  and  that 
<«  my  mother  ought  not  to  withhold  from  him  the 
'<  right  as  he  bad  now  the  opportunity  to  can- 
'*  ccl  it. 

^'  My  mother,  with  the  scrupulousness  which,  if 
'*  it  is  an  infirmity,  is  the  infirmity  of  a  noble  mind, 
''  recoiled  from  a  pecuniary  obligaticm.  Mr.  Cla* 
^'  rence,  however,  was  not  to  be  baffled.  Inspired 
^*  with  confidence  in  me,  as  he  said,  by  the  ability 
'<  with  which  I  had  assisted  my  mother  in  the  man- 
*'  agement  of  our  private  disastrous  affairs,  he  made 
-'  me  his  man  of  business,  and  paid  me  a  salary  that 
'^  relieved  us  at  once  from  our  most  pressing  neces- 
'^  sides.  I  soon  after  entered  on  my  profession,  and 
**  from  that  time  have  received  a  series  of  kindnesses, 
/'  which,  in  the  temper  of  his  noble  nature,  he  has 
''  bestowed  as  my  dues,  rather  than  as  his  favours. 
''  It  is  now  five  years  since  I  have  seen  him*    His 
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■  dauyhtor  1  have  never  seen  since  her  iihikliiooU  . 
•'  thougli  far  less  striking  than  her  brother,  she 
*^  was  then  interesting.  I  am  mortified,  on  her 
'^  father's  account,  that  she  should  have  turned  out 
**  such  an  ordinary  concern.  But  it  is  a  common 
''  case ;  the  fruit  rarely  verifies  the  promise  of  the 
^*  bud.  However,  I  fancy  her  father  has  his  conso- 
''  lations.  I  infer  from  his  letters  that  she  is  ex- 
*^  emplary  in  her  filial  duties.  They  have  resided  at 
**  Clarenceville  ever  since  her  mother's  death,  when 
^*  Miss  C.  was  withdrawn  from  school.  It  is  cei^ 
*^  tainly  a  merit  in  a  girl  of  her  brilliant  expecta- 
^<  tions  to  remain  contentedly  buried  alive  in  the 
-'  country — a  merit  to  ooint  a  moral,  not  adorn  a 
^'  tale.  Is  it  natural  depravity,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lay- 
^^  ton,  or  artificial  perversity,  that  makes  us  daring 
*^  the  romantic  period  of  life  so  insensible  to  useful 
^'  home-bred  virtues  ?  '  A  comely  little  body— • 
''amiable  and  rather  clever!'  Heavens!  such  a 
''  picture  would  give  Cupid  an  ague-fit.  The  wordi^ 
''  raise  the  long  forgotten  dead  in  my  memory  and 
<<  cany  me  back  to  good  Parson  Peabody's,  in 
'^  Connecticut,  where  1  was  sent  to  learn  Latin  and 
**  Greek,  and  where,  even  then,  my  wicked  heart 
''  revolted  from  '  a  comely  little  body — amiable  and 
"  rather  clever,'  a  Miss  Eunice  Peabody — a  pat- 
'*  tern  damsel.  I  see  her  now  knitting  the  parson's: 
''  long  blue  yarn-stockings,  and  at  the  same  time 
<^  dutifully  reading  RoUin,  Smollett,  (his  history !) 
'*  and  Russell's  Modem  Europe— knitting,  and  read- 
'^  ing  by  the  mark.  Many  a  time  in  my  boyish 
«(  nusx^hief  I  have  slipped  back  her  mark,  and  seen 
>'  her  faithfully  and  unspectingly  retrace  tlie  pages. 
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'*  though  once,  when  1  had  ventured  to  repeat  the 
**  experiment  on  the  same  portion  of  the  book,  she 
•*  very  sagely  remarked  to  the  admiring  parson  'that 
'*  there  was  considerable  repetition  inRoIlin..'  How- 
**  ever,  I  beg  Miss  Clarence'  pardon,  and  really 
**  take  shame  to  myself  for  any  disrespect  to 
"  one  so  nearly  and  dearly  allied  to  my  excellent 
"  firiend,  her  father.  The  truth  is,  I  have  been  a 
<<good  deal  vexed  by  having  her  seriously  proposed 
**  to  roe  as  a  most  wordiy  matrimonial  enterprise, 
**  by  several  of  my  friends,  who  flatter  me  by  saj^- 
^'iogy  it  would  be  an  acceptable  alliance  to  the 
**  father,  and  that  I  want  nothing  but  fortune  to 
^*  make  a  figure  in  Ufe.  Now  that  is  just  what  I 
«<  do  not  want.  I  have  my  own  ambition,  but, 
*'  thank  God,  it  does  not  run  in  that  vulgar  channel. 
'<  I  honor  my  profession,  among  other  reasons,  be- 
><  cause  it  does  not  hold  forth  the  lure  of  wealth. 
''  I  would  press  on  in  the  noble  career  before  me. 
'^  my  eye  fixed  on  such  men  as  Emmet  and  Wells. 
^'  and  if  I  attain  eminence  it  shall  be  as  they  have 
''  attained  it,  by  the  noblest  means — ^the  achieve- 
*'  roents  of  the  mind ;  and  the  eminence  shall  be 
''too,  like  that  <  holy  hill  of  the  Lord,  to  which 
'^  none  shall  ascend  but  those  that  wash  their  hands: 
<*  in  innocency.'  If  you  have  the  common  prejudices 
'<  against  my  profession,  you  may  think  this  holy 
'^  hill  as  inaccessible  to  lawyers,  as  the  promised 
-^  land  was  to  the  poor  sinning  Israelites.  But 
**  allow  me,  by  way  of  an  apt  illustration  of  my  own 
'*  ideas,  to  repeat  to  you  a  compliment  I  received 
"**  from  Agrippa,  an  old  negro-servant  of  my  fa* 
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tber.  He  came  into  my  office  and  looking 
<<  round  with  great  complacency,  taid,  *  Well,  Mas- 
^'  ter  Gerald,  you've  raly  got  to  be  a  gquire.' 

**  *  Yes,  Grip;  but  I  hope  you  do  not  think  thai 
*^  lawyers  cannot  be  good  men.' 

*^*  No,  that  I  don't  sir ;  clean  hands  nmst  do  a 
*'  great  deal  of  dirty  work  in  this  world.' 

**  I  shall  never  undertake  a  doubtful  cause— a  ne- 

'^cessity  which  I  believe  the  best  ethics  include 

*'  among  our  leg^  duties-— without  consoling  myself 

^'  filth  Agrippa's  apothegm.     But  enough,  and  too 

<'  much,  of  egotism*  One  word  as  to  your  womanly 

'^  fancy  that  Miss  Clarence  blushed  at  the  mention  of 

^*  my  name ;  I  never  knew  a  woman  that  had  not  a  gift 

'^  for  seeing  blushes  and  tears.  Poor  Miss  Clarence ! 

<<  Never  was  there  a  more  gratuitous  fani^  than 
"this. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  madam,  for  a  more  agreea- 

'<  ble  topic.     When  do  you  return  to  the  city?    I 

"  am  becoming  desperate.     My  dear  mother  has 

"been  at  Schooley's  mountain  for  the  last  foiu* 

"  weeks ;  and  since  your  parting'^  God  bless  you,' 

^^  I  have  not  exchanged  one  word  with  ^  Heaven's 

"  last,  best  work.'     My  condition  reminds  me  of  a 

"  play,  written  by  a  friend  of  mine,  which  was  re«> 

"  turned  to  him  by  the  manager,  with  this  comment  ^ 

"  '  It  will  not  do,  sir.     Why  there  is  not  a  woman  in 

"  it ;  and  if  your  men  were  heroes  or  angels,  they 

"  must  be  damned  without  women.'     Now  I  am  far 

"  enough  from  bemg  hero  or  angel ;  but  there  is  no 

iradise  to  me  without  women— without  you,  my 

*  dear  madam— -^and«*-my  mother.    I  put  her  in. 
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*  not  so  mncb  for  duty's,  as  for  truth's  sake.  Com- 
'  mend  me  to  Miss  Emilie ;  it  is  no  wonder  she 

*  should  love  the  country — all  that  is  sweet»  beau- 
'  tiful,  and  inspiring  in  nature,  is  allied  to  her. 

**  My  temper  was  put  to  the  test  the  other  day  on 
*'  her  account ;  or  more  on  yours,  than  hers.     Tom 

*  Reynolds  joined  me  on  the  Battery.  '  So,'  said 
'  he,  '  your  friend  Mrs.  Layton  has  made  a  grand 

*  match  for  her  peerless  daughter !' 
**  ^  How  f  to  what  do  you  allude  ?' 

'*  *  Bless  me !  you  have  not  heard  that  Emilie 
^  Liayton  is  engaged  to   the  rich  Spaniard,  Pe- 

*  drillo  f 

**  *  Pshaw !  that  is  too  absurd.     Pedrillo  is  a  fo- 

*  reigner,  unknown,  and  twice  Miss  Layton's  age.' 

**  ^  Mere  bagatelles,  my  dear  sir.   He  is  rich ;  and 

*  put  what  you  please  in  the  other  scale,  and  it  kicks 
'  the  beam,  that  is,  if  fathers  and  mothers  are  to 
'  strike  the  balance.' 

*<  <  Upon    my  word,   you  do   them  great   ho- 

*  nor ;  but  in  this  case  I  fancy  Miss  Layton's  own 

*  inclinations  will  be  consulted.' 

'*  <  Tani  mieux.     Pedrillo  is  a  devilish  genteel 

*  fellow,  handsome  enough,  and  has  a  very  insinu- 
^  ating  address.     What  more  can  a  girl  ask  for  ?' 

^*  I  was  not,  as  you  may  suppose,  my  dear  ma- 

*  dam,  fool  enough  to  throw  away  any  sentiment  on 

*  a  man  destitute  of  the  first  principles  on  which 

*  sentiment  is  founded.     So  we  parted ;  but  I  was 

*  indignant  that  rumor  should  for  a  moment  class 
^  you  with  persons  who  are  degraded  far  below  the 

*  level  of  those  pagan  parents  who  abandon  their 

Vol.  I.  13 
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."^cfaildren  to  the  elements,  or  sacrifice  them  to  their 
*'  divinities.  Of  all  the  mortifying  spectacles  of  ci- 
*'  viKied  life,  I  know  none  so  revolting  as  a  parent 
"  — a  mother — ^who  is  governed  by  mercenary  mo- 
''  tives  in  controlling  the  connubial  destiny  of  a 
''  daughter !  But  why  this  to  you,  who  are  inde- 
^'  pendent,  to  a  fault,  (I  should  say,  if  the  queen  could 
^^  do  wrong,)  of  all  pecuniaiy  considerations  f 

*'  But  my  letter  is  so  long,  that  my  moral  has 
*'  little  chance  of  being  read;  so  here  is  an  end 
**  of  it.  Return,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lay- 
'*  ton ;  nothing  has  any  tendency  to  fill  the  vacancy 
<<  you  make  in  the  life  of  your  devoted  friend  and 
'•  servant, 

**  Gerald  Roscoe." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

**  Rural  recreaiioiis  abroad,  and  books  at  home,  are  the  mnocexit 
pkaaures  of  a  man  who  is  early  wise,  and  gives  fortune  no  more 
hold  of  him  than  of  necessity  he  most.''  Dktdsn. 

The  sentiment  of  Dryden,  which  we  have  prefix- 
ed to  this  chapter,  accorded  with  Mr,  Clarence' 
vie\fS,  and  will  in  part  explain  his  preference  of  a 
raral  life.  But  he  had  other  reasons— reasons  that 
neither  began  nor  terminated  with  himself.  The 
formation  of  Gertrude's  character  was  the  first  object 
of  his  life,  and  he  wished,  while  it  was  flexible,  to  secure 
for  it  the  happiest  external  influences.  ^  He  believed 
that  direct  instruction,  the  mosttHrar^j,  Uicr\e«Mii 
of  wise  precepts,  and  the  constant  vigQance  of  a  sin- 

gl^   indiviilnal,  (ov«»  «l»ott^  tfa«t  individual   be    a 

parent,)  are  insignificant,  compared  with  the  indi- 
rect  influences  that  cannot  be  controlled,  or  with 
what  has  been  so  happily  called  the  *  education  of 
circumstances.'  He  wished  to  inspire  his  child  with 
moderation  and  humility.  >  She  was  surrounded  by 
the  indulgencies  of  a  luxurious  town-establishment, 
and  exposed  to  the  flatteries  of  the  frivolous  and 
foolish.  He  wished  to  give  her  a  knowledge  and 
right  estimate  of  the  just  uses  and  responsibilities  of 
the  fortune  of  which  she  was  to  be  the  dispenser. 
His  lessons  would  be  counteracted  in  a  society  where 
wealth  was  made  the  basis  of  aristocracy  and  fashion. 
He  wished  to  iqfuse  a  taste  for  rational  and  intellec- 
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taal  pursuits.  How  was  this  to  be  achieved  amidst 
the  Mear  five  hundred  friends'  she  had  inherited 
from  her  mother— the  flippant  idlers  of  fashionable 
life? 

Mr.  Clarence  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to 
condemn  en  mane  the  class  of  fashionable  society. 
He  knew  there  were  individual  exceptions  to  its  ge- 
neral character,  but  he  regarded  them  as  the  golden 
sands  borne  on  the  current,  not  giving  it  a  new  di- 
rection. He  esteemed  the  devotees  to  morning  vi- 
sits and  evemng  parties  as  the  mere  foam  on  the 
fountain  of  Hfe — as  having  no  part  in  its  serious  uses 
or  purposes.  He  felt  a  benevolent  compassion  for 
them ;  they  seemed  to  him  like  the  uninstructed  deaf 
and  dumb,  beings  unconscious  of  the  rich  faculties 
slumbering  within  them ;  faculties,  that  if  awakened 
p^  active,  and  directed  to  the  ends  for  which  they 
'  wre  CesigiLd  bjHheir  beneficent  Creator,  would 

change  the  aspect  of  society. 

Mr.  Clarence  was  nui  dicippoitite«l  £»  uaay  o£  tKo 

benefits  he  expected  from  his  daughter  passing  the 
noviciate  of  her  life  in  the  country.  She  learned  to 
love  nature  from  an  acquaintance  and  familiarit}' 
with  its  subKmest  forms,  and  most  touching  aspects. 
Those  glorious  revelations  of  their  Author  refined 
her  taste,  and  elevated  her  imagination  and  her  af- 
fections to  an  habitual  communion  with  Him. 

In  a  simple  state  of  society,  she  felt  the  power  of 
her  wealth  only  in  its  wise  and  benevolent  uses.  She 
learned  to  view  people  and  things  as  they  are,  with- 
out the  false  glare  of  artificial  society.  Her  domes- 
tic energies  were  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of  a 
country-establishment,  which,  with  all  the  facilities  of 
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nealtby  does,  it  must  be  confessed,  sometimes  re* 
quire  from  the  lady  of  the  menage  the  skill  of  an  ac- 
tual operator. 

In  this  education  of  circumstances,  there  was  one 
which  had  a  paramount  uifluence  on  the  character 
of  Gertrude  Clarence — her  intercourse  with  her 
father.  Gibbon  has  ssdd,  that  the  affection  subsist- 
ing between  a  brother  and  sister  is  the  only  Platonic 
love.     Has  no|  that  sentiment  that  binds  a  father  to 

■ 

his  daughter,  the  same  generosity  and  tenderness 
arising  from  the  distinction  of  sexes,  and  frith  that 
something  higher  and  holier  f 

A  parent  stands,  as  it  were,  on  the  verge  of  two 
worlds,  and  blends  the  fears  and  hopes  of  both.  He 
feels  those  anxieties  and  dreads  that  arise  from  an 
experience  of  the  uncertainties  of  this  life,  and  that 
ineqiressible  tenderness,  and  those  illimitable  desires, 
that  extend  to  the  eternal  hereafter. 

Mr.  Clarence  had  perhaps  an  undue  anxiety  m 
regard  to  the  possible  evils  of  the  present  life.  His 
mind  never  quite  recovered  from  the  melancholy 
infused  into  it  by  the  relation  of  his  father's  history. 
The  shocking  death  of  his  son  nearly  destroyed 
for  the  time  his  mental  faculties,  and  permar 
nently  impaired  his  health.  He  timidly  shrunk 
from  every  form  of  evil  that  might  assail  his  child, 
not  considering  that  she  had  the  unabated  ardor,  and 
the  elastic  spirit  that  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  bur- 
den of  life.  Gertrude's  character,  originally  of  a 
firm  texture,  was  strengthened  by  her  father's  timi- 
dity. Her  resolution  and  cheerfuhiess  were  always 
equal  to  his  demands,  and  thete  were  sometimes  un- 
reasonable.    His  solicitude  sometimes  degenerated 
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to  weakness,  and  his  sensibility  to  petulance.  .To 
these  Gertnide  opposed  a  resoluteness,  and  eqaa- 
nimi^,  that  to  a  careless  and  superiicial  observer 
might  seem  coldness ;  but  such  know  not  how  care- 
fully the  fire  that  is  used  only  for  holy  purposes  is 
concealed  and  guarded. 

But  our  fair  readers  may  be  curious  to  know 
whether  Grertrude's  rustication  was  to  be  perpetual  f 
whether  the  matrimonial  opportunities  of  a  rich 
heiress,  were  to  be  circumscribed  to  the  few  chances 
of  a  country-lottery  ?  and  whether  she  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  without  any  pretenders  to  her 
exclusive  favor?  Certainly  not.  The  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, in  every  form,  is  too  alert  in  our  country  to 
permit  the  hand  of  an  heiress  to  remain  unsoli- 
cited, and  Gertrude  Clarence  was  addressed  by 
suitovs  of  every  quality  and  degree.  Clergymen, 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  fonoarding  merckatUSf  ad- 
dressed, we  should  perhaps  say  approached  her,  for 
they  soon  found  something  in  the  atmosphere  of 
ClarenceviUe  that  chilled  and  nipped  their  young 
hopes — they  soon  felt,  all  but  the  most  obtuse,  that 
Gertrude  Clarence  was  no  game  for  the  mere  for- 
tune-hunter. 

But,  ask  my  fair  young  readers,  did  she  pass  the 
most  susceptible  years  of  her  life  without  any  of 
those  emotions  and  visions  that  disturb  all  our  ima- 
ginations? She  had  her  dreams,  her  beau-ideal. 
Her  memory  had  retained  the  image  of  a  certain 
youth  who  had  appeared  to  her  in  all  the  graces  of 
dawning  manhood  when  she  was  a  very  young 
and  unobserved  child.  In  her  memory  he  had 
been  associated  with  her  brodier,  so  fondly  loved, 
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SO  long  and  deeply  lamented.  In  her  hopes — 
no,  her  thoughts  did  not  take  so  definite  a  form — 
in  her  visions,  there  was  one  personification  of  all 
that  to  her  imagination  was  noble,  graceful,  and 
captivadng.  Her  father  unwittingly  cherished  this 
preposession. 

His  debt  to  the  Roscoe  family,  and  his  love  to  its 
departed  members,  inspired,  naturally,  a  very  strong 
interest  in  Gerald,  now  its  sole  representative.  Ge- 
rald's personal  merit  confirmed  this  interest.  Mr. 
Clarence  delighted  to  talk  of  him  to  Gertrude,  to 
dwell  on  and  magnify  his  rare  qualities.  He  main- 
tained a  constant  correspondence  with  Mr.  Clarence, 
and, his  graceful  and  spirited  letters  seemed  to  im- 
part to  her  acquaintance  with  his  character,  the 
vividness  of  personal  intercourse. 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Clarence,  in  looking  for- 
ward to  the  probable  contingency  of  Crertrude's  mar- 
riage, should  in  his  own  mind  fix  on  Gerald  Roscoe, 
as  the  only  person  to  whom  he  would  willingly  re- 
sign her  ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  prudent  to  infuse 
a  predilection  into  her  mind,  and  to  nourish  that  pre- 
dilection without  calculating  all  the  chances  against 
its  gratification,  and  that  fatal  but  unthought  of 
chance,  that  her  sentiment  might  not  be  reciprocated. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  anticipating,  and  we 
proceed  to  give  a  day  at  Clarenceville  which  will 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  our  heroine's  cha- 
racter, from  its  developement  in  action,  a  mode  as 
much  more  satisfactory  than  mere  description,  as  a 
book  than  its  table  of  contents. 

Mr.  Clarence'  house  was  no  ^shingle  palace,'  but 
a  well  built,  spacious,  and  commodious  modem  edi- 
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'*  Not  at  all,  sir ;  1  have  ordered  it  already." 

Mr,  Clarence  walked  to  the  window,  and  unhap- 
pily espied  his  favorite  riding-horse.  ''What  a 
stupid  scoundrel  John  is !"  he  exclaimed,  **  to  leave 
Ranger  in  the  sun." 

Seton  started  from  his  seat :  "  It  was  not  John, 
sir ;  I  have  been  riding,  and  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  John  would  see  the  horse." 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Seton ;  but  really,  sir, 
it  18  not  agreeable — it  is  not  the  thing  to  use  a  horse 
in  thb  way."  Poor  Seton  went  with  all  possible 
haste  to  repair  his  fault,  while  Mr.  Clarence  conti- 
nued, ''  Such  imbecility  is  reaUy  too  bad ;  twenty 
good  shades  within  as  many  yards.  He  *  took  it  for 
granted  John  would  see  the  horse ;'  this  '  taking  it 
for  granted'  is  just  the  difference  between  those  that 
get  along  in  the  world,  and  those  that  shirnp 
through.  Do  you  know  why  S^rah  does  not  bring 
the  breakfast,  Gertrude  ?" 

"  I  hear  her  coming,  sir." 

**What  cMx  yuu  lookmg  at,  Gertrude  f  Oh,  I 
see — ^Ranger  has  got  away  from  Louis ;  I  expected 
it.  Sarah,  send  John  instantly  here."  Mr.  Cla- 
rence threw  up  the  sash,  and  would  have  expressed 
his  impatient  displeasure  to  Seton,  but  Grertrude  laid 
her  band  on  his  arm : 

*'  My  dear  father !  Louis  is  not  well  this  morn- 
ing.'' 

Mr.  Clarence  put  down  the  window,  walked  once 
or  twice  across  the  room,  and  asked  for  the  Edin- 
burgh-Review.  Gertrude  looked  on  the  tables,  on 
the  book-shelves,  on  the  piano,  on  every  thmg  that 
couU  support  a  book ;  but  the  London  Quarterly. 
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the  North  American,  the  Literary  Gaiette,  New 
Monthly,  Liadiet'  Magaiine,  the  Analectic,  Eclec- 
tic, every  thing  but  the  Edinburgh,  was  forthcom- 
ing—lAol  had  vanished. 

*^  There  is  no  use  in  looking,  Gertrude ;  it's  gone 
of  course;  it's  of  no  consequence;  the  breakfast  is 
here."  They'  sat  down;  but  here  a  new  series  of 
trials  commenced.  The  coffee  was  burned  too  much, 
and  Mr.  Clarence  made  his  daily  remark,  that  he 
believed  all  the  difficulty  might  be  remedied,  if  peo- 
ple would  say  roasi  coffee,  instead  of  burnt  coffee. 
Then  the  dyspeptic  bread  had  been  forgotten,  and 
the  family  bread  was  underbaked ;  the  fish  was  cold, 
and  the  eggs  were  stale.  Sarah  was  inquired  of, 
'  why  fresh  eggs  had  not  been  gotten  from  John 
Smith's.' 

'^Mr.  Smith  don't  calculate  to  part  with  any 
more  till  after  Independence." 

^*  I  dare  say ;  it  is  all  independence  to  our  farming 
gentry !  Has  Mrs.  Carter  brought  the  fowls  for 
dinner,  Sarah  ?"  I 

'*  No,  sir ;  she  has  concluded  not  to." 

*'  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  she  says  poor  Billy  reared  them,  and 
^he^on't  love  to  spare  them." 

"  Nonsense !  tell  John  to  go  down  and  tell  her  I 
must  have  them." 

'*  I  have  another  errand  for  John  to  do  at  the 
-ame  time,"  whispered  Miss  Clarence  to  the  girl; 
''  tell  him  to  wait  till  after  breakfast." 

While  these  domestic  inquiries  had  been  making, 
Miss  Clarence  had  prepared  some  remarkably  fine 
black  tea,  just  received  from  New  York— the  gar- 
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dener  had  sent  in  a  basket  of  strawberries,  the  first 
product  of  the  season — and  the  cook  had  found  a 
nuslaid  loaf  of  the  favorite  bread ;  and  when  Miss 
Emilie  Layton  returned  from  her  walk,  all  radiant 
and  glowing  with  beauty,  health,  and  spirits,  Mr. 
Clarence  was  in  the  best  humor  possible.  '^Up 
rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Emily !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  little  girl,  I  do  not  often 
quote,  even  prose ;  but  you  look  so  like  the  spirit  of 
the  jocund  morning*' — he  drew  her  chair  close  to  him- 
self, kissed  her  white  dimpled  hand^-^'  the  privilege 
of  an  old  man,  Miss  Emilie— don't  look  cast-dowh, 
Louis ;  every  dog  must  have  his  day." 

^*  What  delightful  spirits  you  are  in,  Mr.  Cla- 
reuce !"  said  the  young  lady. 

"Spirits!  ah  my  dear  Miss  Emilie,  bless  your 
stars  that  you  did  not  see  me  half  an  hour  sooner. 
I  have  been  tormenting  poor  Gertrude  and  Louis ; 
but  I  can't  help  it — ^I  believe  spirits,  sensibility,  eve- 
ry thing,  as  a  friend  of  mine  says,  depend  on  the 
stkte  of  the  stomach.  Don't  eat  that' egg — take 
some  of  these  strawberries.  Miss  Layton ;  jdiey  are 
delicious  haut  bais.^^ 

"  I  prefer  the  egg,  sir ;  I  am  very  hungry." 

**  Stop,  my  dear  girl !  don't  you  know  you  should 
always  open  an  egg  at  the  obtuse  end,  and  if  it  is 
perfectly  full  to  the  shell,  it  is  fresh  ;  I  have  tried  the 
experiment  all  summer,  and  I  have  not  found  half  a 
dozen  good  ones." 

"  And  I  have  broken  all  mine  in  the  middle,  and 
never  found  a  poor  one,"  said  Miss  Layton,  dashing 
hers  out,  and  proceeding  to  eat  it  with  the  keen  relish 
of  a  youthful  and  stimulated  appetite. 
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«'  I  like  Aat^I  Dke  that,  BTin  Eimfie ;  that  makes 
d  the  difference  in  life,  the  diflerence  between  such 
a  poor  fidgetty  creatore  as  I  am,  and  such  a  happy 
qmit  as  yours*  Go  on,  my  dear  child,  and  break 
your  eggs  in  the  nnddle  for  ever;  bat  etcuse  me,  I 
liave  an  errand  that  mnstbe  done  immediately,"  and 
be  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  widow  Carter's  ?"  asked 
Ciertrude,  with  a  very  significant  smile. 
'  "Yes,**  and  though  Mr.  Clarence  bit  his  lip,  he 
smiled  in  return^ 

**  It  is  unnecessary.  John  was  directed  not  to  do 
the  errand  till  after  breakfast.^' 

"  There  it  is — see  there,  Mi^s  EmiUe-^My  good 
Gertrude  has  saved  me  from  plajong  Blue  Beard 
on  a  poor  widow's  chickens  this  mormng.  The 
brood  of  a  Heaven-forsaken  boy  of  hers  'who 
has  been  drowned  in  the  lake  this  summer — ^the 
only  good  thing  the  graceless  little  dog  ever  did,  was 
to  rear  these  chickens.  It  would  have  been  a  worse 
case  than  that  of  die  widow's  cow,  immortalized  hy 
Fenelon — all  the  poultry  in  Christendom  woukl  not 
have  made  up  the  loss  to  her,  and  she  woiild  hav^ 
sent  them,  poor  soul !  she  would  have  surrendered 
her  life,  if  either  Grertrude  or  I  had  required  it." 

Mr.  Clarence  had  resumed  his  seat,  and  taken  up. 
a  newspaper,  when  a  servant  entered  with  letters 
from  the  post-office ;  they  were  distributed  accord* 
ing  to  their  different  directions.  Miss  Layton 
looked  conscious  and  disturbed,  and  retreated  to  her 
apartment.  Mr.  -Clarence  broke  the  seal  of  his, 
sa3ring  it  was  a  short  business-letter,  and  that  he 
had  left  his  spectacles  in  the  library;  he  asked 
Vol.  L  14 
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Gertrude  to  read  it  to  him*  She  accordingly  leaned 
over  his  shoulder,  and  read  as  follows  :  ^'  I  have 
^^  thought  over  and  over  again  what  I  told  you  the 
"  day  we  parted.  I  am  right — ^It  is  all  fudge-— there 
^'  is  no  lion  in  the  way.  I  tell  you  again,  make  hay 
"  while  the  sun  shines — strike  while  the  iron  is  hot 
«  —clench  the  naiP' — ^Louis  started  from  his  seat, 
but  Miss  Clarence  without  observing  him,  read  on, 
'*  straws  sjiow  which  way  the  wind  blows.  If  I  have 
'*  eyes,  it  sets  from  the  right  quartei^— delays  are 
*'  dangerous.  A  certain  person's  life  hangs  by  a 
<<  thread,  and  when  he's  gone,  she's  off  to  the  city, 
'^  and  snapped  up  by  the  dandies— 4hree  hundred 

«<  thousand "     ^ 

<<  Stop,  for  God's  sake  !"  cried  Seton,  and  snatch- 
ing the  letter,  flushed  and  trembling,  he  instantly  dis* 
appeared.  Mr.  Clarence  closed  the  door  after  him, 
and  turning  to  Gertrude,  asked  her  what  could  be 
the  meaning  of  this.  Gertrude  was  in  tears ;  for  a 
moment  she  could  not  reply,  but  taking  up  a  letter 
Seton  had  dropped,  and,  glancing  at  it  and  locking 
at  the  signature,  '*  It  is  so,"  she  said ;  "  the  letters 
are  both  from  that  vulgar  brother  of  Seton — ^they 
were  misdirected — this  was  meant  for  you." 

The  letter  designed  for  Mr.  Clarence*  eye,^was  as 
follows  :  ''  Respected  Sir — I  take  the  liberty,  by 
"  returaof  mail,  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  you 
''and  Miss  Clarence,  for  your  politeness  to  me 
'^  during  ray  late  visit  to  my  esteemed  brother.  It 
"  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  find  your  health  so 
^<much  improved,  and  my  brother  so  pleasantly 
^'  situated  in  your  valued  family.  I  think  I  may 
^^5ay  Lewis  deserves  his  good  fortune— ^be  has  al- 
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ways  been  a  remarkably  correct  young  man, 
**  Louis  has«  It  was  a  disappointment  to  my  father, 
^^  after  giving  bim  a  Uberal  education,  that  he 
*'  should  take  such  a  turn  for  painting ;  but  Ailston, 
*^  our  great  painter,  says  he  has  a  remarkable  talent 
''  that  way,  so  that  there  is  a  good  prospect,  if  he 
**  should  go  to  foreign  countries,  that  he  may,  at  some 
^*  future  day,  become  as  celebrated  as  Sir  Benjamin 
**  West;  but  I  for  one  should  be  perfectly  content  to 
^'  have  him  setde  down  in  the  country,  and  only 
'*  handle  the  brush  for  his  amusement.  My  wife 
*<  would  be  very  glad  to  accept  Miss  Gertrude's 
^'  invitation,  as  she  is  remarkably  fond  of  Louis,  as 
'*  indeed  we  all  are.  The  rose  for  Miss  Gertrude, 
'<  and  the  calliflower  for  yourself,  I  shall  do  myself 
-<  the  pleasure  to  send  by  the  first  opportunity.  Till 
-'  then  believe  me,  sir,  with  much  respect  and  esteem, 
^*  and  gratitude,  to  you  and  to  Miss  Gertrude, 

"  Your  very  obedient, 

''  humble  servant, 
"  William  Sbton." 

**  It  is  too  bad,"  said  Mr.  Clarence,  "  to  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  dupe  of  such  a  vulgar,  grovelling 
wretch.  Is  it  possible,  Gertrude,  that  Louis  has 
any  thing  in  common  with  this  base  fellow  ?" 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  father,  nothing." 

'*  Has  he  in  any  way  indicated  an  intention  of 
addressing  you  ?" 

"  Never." 

Mr.  Clarence  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
added,  "  Pardon  me,  my  dear  child,  for  catechising 
you  a  little  further :  have  you  any  reason  to  think 
that  Louis  loves  you  ?" 
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"  I  believe  he  doe9«" 

Gertrude's  t^ars  dropped  fast  cm  the  lettes  which 
she  aliU  held  in  her  hand,  fi>iding  and  refolding  it. 
Mr.  Qarenee  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  till 
suddenly  stopfttngv  he  said;:  ^^Seton  is  not  all  I 
could  have  wished  for  you,  my  dear  Gertrude— his 
deUcate  health— the  oervous*  susceptible  constitution 
of  his  vaiaAt  <ur^  according  to  my  view  of  things, 
great  evil»-«4>ttt  he  is  pure,  and  disinterested,  and 
talented.  I  reverence  a  sentiment  of  genuine  affec- 
tion. It  is  cruel  to  disappoint  or  trifle  with  it. 
I  see  your  emotion,  Gertrude,,  your  wishes  shall 
govern  mine.'' 

Bliss  Clarence  subdued  her  agitation-^*^  You 
misunderstand  my  emotion,  sir,"  she  said ;  "  I  was 
grieved  that  Mr.  Seton  should  have  been  so  out- 
raged, insulted,  that  t  should  myself  have  dragged 
forth  feelings  that  he  has  never  betrayed  but  in- 
voluntarily--*HBy  dear  father,  my  only  wish  is  to  live 
and  die  with  you." 

**  Do  you  mean  deliberately  to  abjure  matrimony ^ 
Gertrude  f"  asked  her  father,  reassured,  and  ani- 
mated by  discovering  the  real  state  of  his  daughter's 
heart. 

"  No ;  that  would  be  ridiculous ;  but  I  am  sure» 
very  sure,  I  shall  never  marry." 
^  '<  Oh !  that  is  all.  That  resolntioB  and  feeling 
vill  last,  Gertrude,  till  you  see  some  one  worthy  to 
vanquish  it ;  but  that  it  exists  now  is  proof  enough 
that  you  are  yet  &ncy  free.  But  what  is  to  be  done 
for  poor  Seton  ?  one  thing  is  certain,  he  must  leave 


us." 


^*po  not  say  so.    We  certainly  can  coqvince  him 
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how  deeply  we  feel  the  injustice  his  brother  has  done 
him^-he  is  sick— at  present  incapable  of  the'  labor 
of  his  profession— ^he  has  no  refnge  but  the  house  of 
his  sordid  brother.  From  you,  my  dear  father,  I 
would  not  hide  a  shade  of  feeling — ^I  do  love  Louis 
Seton — ^with  sisterly  affection" — (Mr.  iClarence 
smiled)— '*  you  are  incredulous — ^I  could  voluntarily^ 
confess  to  Louis  all  I  feel  for  him— can  that  be 
love?'* 

**  No ;  but  how  soon  may  it  become  so  ?'' 

Never — I  am  confident  of  that — ^I  have  involun- 
tarily robbed  Louis  of  his  happiness— I  know 
the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  his  mind— If  he 
were  to  leave  us  now  he  might  never  recover  the 
shock  and  mortification  of  his  brother's  disclosure. 
I£  he  remains,  I  think  we  may  by  degrees  restore 
his  8elf-re4>ect,  his  self-confidence,  and  his  serenity. 
At  least  let  us  try." 

^*Do  as  you  please,  my  noble-minded  girl.  I 
am  satisfied  to  trust  every  thing  to  you,  superior  as 
you  are  to  the  heartless  coquetries  and  pruderies  of 
your  sex ;  but  remember  we  are  handling  edged 
tools." 

'*  But  not  playing  with  them,"  replied  Gertrude 
with  a  faint  smile  ;  and  then  kissing  her  father,  and 
thanking  him  for  his  compliance,  she  left  him  and 
went  to  a  difficult  task.  She  met  a  servant  in  th<^ 
entry ;  "  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Seton  ?"  she  asked. 

*^Tes  ma'am;  and  Miss  Clarence,"  he  added^ 

drawing  closer  to   hef,  and   lowering  his  voice, 

'*  there's  something  the  matter  with  Mr.  Seton — he 

just  called  me  to  pack  his  clothes,  and  he  was  all  ia 

14* 
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a  flatter^  and  jiut  walked  aboal  the  room  widiouv 
doing  the  least  thing  tot  himadf." 

**Mr.  Setoa  is  ill,  John,  and  insiiU  on  leaving 
118 ;.  bat  we  must  prevent  him.  You  would  all  be 
willing  to  nurse  him,  would  you  not,  John  f" 

'^  Indeed,  that  would  we,  Mis8.Clarance-*-a  nice, 
quiet  young  man  is  Mr.  Louis." 

**  Then  I  will  try  to  persuade  him  ta  stay.  Tell 
him,  John,  I  wish  to  speak  with  him  in  the  librasy/' 
Miss  Clarence  having  thus  adroiUy  averted  the  gos- 
siping suspicions  of  the  inferior  departments  of  the 
fanuly,  repaired  to  the  library.  Setaa  soon  fol- 
lowed her.  He  had  an  expression  of  self^ommand 
and  offended  pride,  bordering  on  haughtiness,  and 
so  foreign  to  his  customary,  gentle,  and  semdmenlal 
demeanor,  that  Gertrude  forgot  her  prepared  speech- 
and  said,  ^*  Tou  are  not  offended,  Louis  2" 

«< Offended,  Miss  Clarence!— I  am  misunder* 
stood— defamed— <iisgraced !" 

'*  Loub,  you  are  unjust  to  yourself,  and  unjust  to 
us ;  do  you.  think  that  my  father  or  I  would  give  a 
second  thought  to  that  silly  letter  ?" 

Seton  was  soothed.  He  fixed  his  eye  on  Ger- 
trude,  and  she  proceeded.  *'It  is  essendal  to  our 
happiness  that  we  should  understand  one  another 
perfectly.  Have  we  not  in  two  years  too  firmly  es^ 
tablished  our  mutual  confidence  and  firiendship  to 
have  them  shaken  by  the  accidents  of  this  morning  ?'^ 
She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  proceeded  with  more 
emotion.  *'  Louis,  you  knpw  I'  lost  my  only  bro- 
ther. It  is  long  ago  that  he  died,  and  I  was  very 
young  at  the  time,  but  I  perfectly  remember  the  ten- 
derness I  felt  for  him-^-Hremendber !  I  still  feel  it. 
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The  cbasni  made  by  bis^  death  has  never  been  iSIled. 
Ton  know  my  lather  is  all  that  a  father  can  be  to 
me,  but  for  perfect  sympathy  there  must  be  similar 
age,  pursuits,  and  hopes."  While  Ciertrude  dwelt  in 
generals,  she  could  talk  ^th  the  coolness  of  a  philo-^ 
sopber ;  but  as  she  again  approached  particulars,  her 
voice  became  tremulotts. 

*^  I  can,  I  do  feel  for  yon,  Louis,  the  sentiments  oC 
a  sister — a  sister's  solicitude  for  your  honor  and 
haf^inessb  I  would  select  you  from  all  the  w<Nrld 
to  supply  poor  Frank's  place  to  me.  Ton  will  not 
permit  false  delicacy,  fastidious  scruples,  to  deprive 
me  of  the  brother  of  my  election  f  Forget  the  past." 
Seton  made  no  reply.  *^  You  do  not  mean  to  re> 
ject  me,  Louis?"  she  added,  playfully  extending 
ber  band  to  him*     He  turned  away  from  her. 

**  Oh  Gertrude !  Gertrude !  why  should  I  deceive 
you  ?  why  rather  should  I  suffer  you  to  delude  yourself  r 
You  nught  as  well  hope  *to  distil  gentle  dews  from 
consuming  fir^  as  to  convert  the  sentiment  I  feel 
for  you  into  the  tranquilf  peaceful,  fearless,  satisfied 
tove  of  a  brother.  Mine  was  no  common  love — ^it 
subsisted  without  hope  or  expectation-— a  self-sus- 
taining passion— -the  light  of  my  existence— the  es- 
sence of  my  life  a  pure  flame  in  the  inmost,  secret 
sanctuary  of  my  heart-»-that  sanctuary  has  been  vio- 
lated. I  betrayed,  and  another  has  dishonored, 
it.  <  Forget  the  pagi  P  forget  that  my  thoughts  of 
you  have  been  linked  with  sordid  expectations  and 
base  prefects.  Grod  knows  I  never,  in  one  pre- 
>wnptuous  moment  aspired  to  you,  but  not  because 
you  were  rich.  In  my  eyes,  your  fortune  is- your 
meanest  attribute— ^my  poverty  makes  no  part  of 
mjbnmi%.. 
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"  You  must  not  interrupt  me,  Gertrude.  I  know 
your  generosity — 1  know  all  you  would  say;  but 
hear  me  out,  now,  while  I  have  courage  to  speak 
of  myself.  I  have  been  injured,  and  the  worm 
trodden  on,  you  know,  will  turn.'' 

'<  I  must  interrupt  you,  Louis ;  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  you  speak  of  yourself  in  these  unworthy,  de- 
grading terms." 

^^  You  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  mean  to  de- 
grade but  rather  to  justify  myself,  by  making  you 
acquainted  with  the  short,  sad  history  of  my  mind. 
I  know  I  am  weak  and  pusillanimous.  Nature  and 
circumstances  have  been  allied  against  me.  I  was 
bom  with  a  constitutional,  nervous  snsceptibili^ 
that  none  of  my  family  understood  or  regarded.  I 
was  a  timid,  sensitive  boy.  My  brothers  were  bold 
and  bustling.  They  were  steel-clad  in  health  and 
hardihood,  while  I  shrunk,  as  if  my  nerves  were 
bare,  from  every  breath.  *This,  in  their  estimation, 
was  inferiority,  and  so  it  became  in  mine.  I  was 
humbled  and  depressed;  my  life  was  an  aching 
void.  I  rose  in  the  morning,  as  poor  Cowper  says 
he  did,  *  like  an  infernal  frog  out  of  Acheron, 
covered  with  the  ooze  and  mud  of  melancholy,'  and 
my  days  flowed  like  a  half-stagnant  and  turbid 
stream,  that  gives  back  no  image  of  the  bright 
heaven  above  it,  and  takes  no  hue  from  the  pleasant 
objects  past  which  it  obscurely  crawls.  My  spirit 
was  crushed  ;  I  felt  myself  to  be  a  useless  weed  in 
creation,  and  when  I  first  discovered  that  I  possessed 
one  talent— one  redeeming  talent — ^my  heart  beat 
with  the  ecstasy  that  an  idiot  may  feel  when  his 
mind  is  released  from  its  physical  thraldom,  und 
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throbs  with  the  first  pube  of  mteUectoal  lifi^  That 
taknt  imrodnced  oie  to  yoa,  Gertrude,  gave  me 
estunatioD  in  your  eyes,  was  the  mediom  of  oar 
daily  imercoiirse^  and  1  cherished  and  cultivated  it 
as  if  il  were,  as  it  in  truth  was,  the  principle  of  lile 
to  me.  The  exercise  of  this  talent,  and  the  secret 
indnlgeBce  of  my  love  for  you,  were  happiness 
eooogb.  I  expected  nothing  more :  I  did  not  look 
into  the  fiitore*-!  forgot  the  past.  I  was  satisfied 
with  the  fall,  pervading  sense  c^  present  bliss*  But 
yoa  are  wearied.  Miss  Clarence,^  and  I  am  in- 
trasive." 

'^  No^  no,  Mr.  Selon,'^  replied  Gertrude,  raising 
her  head,  and  removing  from  her  (ace  the  handker- 
chief that  Irad  hidden  from  Seton  the  deep  emotion 
with  which  she  listened  to  him.  **  No,  Louis,''  she 
cootiniied  in  the  kmdest  and  firmest  tone,  ^*  but 
such  disclosures  are  useless— 4hey  may  be  worse 
than  useless." 

'*  Gertrade,  I  have  no  terms  to  keep  with  con- 
sequences, and  I  pray  you  to  hear  me  out*  My 
tranqnilliQr  vanished  like  a  dream,  when,  last  week, 
I  betrayed  my  passion  to  you.  Tour  calmness  and 
gentle  forbearance  soothed  me,  but  it  was  not,  it  is 
not  in  your  power  to  restore  tfie  self-confidence  I 
fek  li^iile  my  passion  was  unknown.  A  fever  is 
preying  on  my  life ;  my  spirits  are  disordered. 
This  cruel  letter  of  my  brother  will  shorten  the 
term  of  my  insupportable  existence — fin*  this  I  thank 
faim.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  pray  you  to 
render  me  justice  with  your  father ;  and  to  beg  you, 
Gertrude,  to  bear  me  kindly  in  your  memory.'" 
fie  took  her  hand  and  pressed  h  to  his  burning  lips. 
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Gertrude  was  agitated  with  the  confiicdng  sag- 
gestions  of  her  own  mind.  She  had  sought  the^ 
terview  with  a  definite  and  decided  purpose.  That 
purpose  was  now  nearly  subdued  by  seeing  the 
strength  of  a  sentiment  which  she  had  hoped  to 
modify  or  change.  She  shrunk  with  instinctive 
deticacy  from  the  manifestation  of  a  passion  that 
had  no  corresponding  sentiment  in  her  own  heart. 
Her  first  and  strongest  impulse  was  to  e;M^pe  firom 
the  sight  of  misery  which  she  could  not  relieve. 
But  *  were  not  these  selfish  suggestions  ?' — *  Could 
she  not  mitigate  it  ?' — *  At  least,*  she  thought,  as 
the  current  of  generous  purpose  flowed  back  through 
her  heart,'  *  at  least  1  will  try  what  persevering 
efibrts  may  do,'  and  bodying  her  thoughts  in  words, 
^*  Louis,"  she  said,  '*  I  will  not  part  with  you ; 
you  must  stay  with  us.  If  I  have  power  over  you, 
it  shall  be  exercised  for  some  better  purpose  than  to 
nourish  a  sentiment  which  I  can  never  return.  It 
may  be  because  I  am  inferiorto  you— -certainly  not 
superior— -that  was  the  suggestion  of  your  excessive 
humility,  arising  from  circumstances  to  which  you 
have  already  alluded.  You  have  erred,  by  your 
own  confession,  you  have  all  your  life  erred  in  dis- 
trusting and  undervaluing  your  own  powers.  You 
have  now  only  to  put  forth  your  strength  to 
subdue  all  of  your  feelings  that  should  be  sub- 
dued." 

"  Do  you  believe  this,  Gertrude  ?" 

^'  Believe  it !  I  am  sure  of  it.  The  frankness  of 
our  explanation  has  dissolved  all  mystery.  Hob- 
goblins vanish  in  the   light.     Your  feelings  have 
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been  aggravated  by  cooceahnent.  They  are  too 
intense  ibr  any  earthly  object.  Louis,  let  me  use  a 
sister's  liberty  and  give  you  sisterly  counsel;  let 
me  remind  you  of  one  of  the  safest  passages  of  a 
book  that  you  have  read  and  admired  perhaps  too 
much  for  your  own  happiness.  *  Be  rendre  digne 
de  Fimmortalite  est  le  seul  but  de  Fexistence — 
bonbeur— souffirance-tout  est  moyen  pour  ce  but.' " 

Seton  caught  one  moment  of  inspiration,  from 
the  sweet  tone  of  assurance  in  which  Crertrude 
spoke.  '  There  is  a  medicament  for  my  wounded 
spirit,'  he  thought;  but  the  light  was  faint  and 
transient,  like  the  passing  gleam  reflected  by  a 
dark  and  distant  object.  **Ah,  Gertiyde,"  he 
said,  "you  are  happy,  and  have  the  energy  and 
hope  of  the  happy;  but  for  me  there  are  no  bright 
realities  in  life ;  it  is  stripped  of  its  illusions.  Oh, 
most  miserable  is  he  who  survives  the  illusions  of 
life  !  I  am  yet  in  my  youth,  Gertrude,  and  I  look 
forward  with  the  dim,  disconsolate  eye  of  age.  Life 
is  a  dreary  desert  to  me,  beset  with  frightful  forms, 
and  inevitable  perils.  I  am  sick,  and  steeped  in 
melancholy ;  why  should  I  drag  my  body  of  death 
along  your  bright  path  ?" 

"You  shall  not,  Louis;  we  will  drive  out  the 
foul  fi^nd,  and  court  the  spirit  of  health  and  cheer- 
fulness. You  know  I  have  had  all  my  life  to  con- 
tend with  the  demons  of  disease  in  my  father. 
Practice  has  given  me  some  skill  in  detecting  and 
expelling  them.  I  will  be  your  leech;  and  you 
^all  promise  to  be  docile  and  obedient.  I  shall 
lock  up  your  easel  for  the  present.    My  father  has 
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propoied  a  jaunt  to  TrentOD.  We  will  go  ^re. 
Beaotiftil  sceneiy  should  *  minister  to  the  mind  dis- 
eased' of  a  painter.  Shall  I  tell  papa  that  1  have 
your  consent  to  go  with  us  ?" 

"Do  what  you  will  with  me.  Tou  will  be 
blessed  in  your  ministry^  if  I  am  not*'' 

This  conference^  which  had  been  long  enough, 
was  now  broken  off  by  the  entrance  of  Becky^ 
an  old  and  privileged  domestic.  *'  I  should  diink, 
Mr.  SetoB)"  she  said,  <*  you  might  have  con- 
sideratipn  enough  to  put  off  your  lessons  to-day, 
when  there  is  but  every  thing  for  Miss  Gertrude 
to  see  to."  Seton  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  repri*- 
mand,  and  left  the  apartment. 

Gertrude  was  alarmed  and  oppressed  with  the 
depth  of  poor  Seton's  s<n*row  ;  and  though,  to  him, 
she  had  assumed  a  tone  of  firmness  and  serenity, 
his  despondency  had  infected  her,  and  as  he  left  the 
room,  she  sunk  back  in  hef  chair,  her  mind  ab* 
stracted  firom  every  thing  around  her,  and  filled 
with  gloomy  and  just  presentiments. 

"  Miss  Gertrude,"  said  Becky. 

Gertrude  made  no  reply,  she  did  not  even  hear 
Becky,  shrill  and  impatient  as  her  tone  was.  Her 
vacant  eye  accidently  rested  on  a  fine  game-piece 
Seton  had  recently  finished,  which  was  standing  be- 
fore her  OB  the  library-table.  Becky  gave  her  own 
interpretation  to  her  mistress'  gaze. 

"  It's  well  enough  done  to  be  sure,  but,"  she  added 
with  profi»ssional  scorn,  "  it's  a  shame  and  a  silliness 
to  take  the  ereaUff  lives  in  midsummer,  just  to  draw 
their  pictures,  when  they'd  make  such  a  relishing 
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dish  in  the  falL  But  come,  Miss  Gertrude,  I  should 
be  glad  you  would  tell  me  what  we  are  to  do  f 

**  Do,  do  about  what,  Becky  ?" 

**  Did  not  Amandy  tell  you  ?" 

"  Tell  me  what  ?" 

**  Why  Miss  Gertrude  ;  I  never  saw  you  so  with 
your  thoughts  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  sure  we 
had  never  more  need  of  them ;  but  you  will  have  to 
make  up  your  mind  to  it,  for  the  dinner  has  fallen 
through — the  whole— entirely." 

This  was  indeed  an  alarming  annunciation  to  the 
mistress  of  an  establishment,  who  expected  invited 
company  to  dinner,  and  who,  like  Gertrude,  con- 
sidered a  strict  surveillance  of  her  domestic  concerns 
as  among  the  first  of  woman's  temporal  duties.  She 
therefore  recalled  her  thoughts  from  their  wander- 
ings, and  roused  all  her  powers,  to  avert  the 
shower  of  grievances  which  she  saw  lowering  on 
Becky's  clouded  brow. 

We  advise  all  those  who  have  not  experienced  tlie 
complicated  embarrassments  of  giving  a  dinner-par- 
ty in  a  countr  town,  unprovided  with  a  market 
and  other  facilides,  to  skip  the  ensuing  conversation, 
for  they  will  have  no  sympathy  with  the  trials  that 
beset  rural  hospitality — trials  that,  Uke  woes,  cluster 
and  sometimes  so  thick  and  heavily,  that  their  poor 
victim  wishes,  but  wishes  in  vain  for  the  bottle 
which  the  good  little  man  in  the  fairy  legend  gave  to 
Mick,  that  did  its  d.ty  so  handsomely,  and  spread  th^ 
poor  fellow's  table  so  daintily.  But  alas,  among  all 
our  $€ttlerSf  we  have  none  of  these  kind-hearted 
little  people — ^they  are  the  true  patriots  and  never 
emigrate,  and  unassisted  human  female  ingenui^  is 
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put  to  its  utmost  stretch.  Fortunately  Miss  Cla- 
rence was  not  otUn,  and  certainly  not  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion,  of  a  temper  to  be  daunted  by  the 
minor  miseries  of  human  life,  and  she  now  demand- 
ed of  her  domestic,  with  an  air  of  philosophy  which 
Becky  deemed  quite  inappropriate,  what  was  the 
matter  ? 

**  Matter,.  Miss  Gertrude !  matter  enough  to  turn 
a  body's  hair  gray ;  and  to  cap^all.  Judge  Upton 
has  just  sent  down  word  that  he  shall  bring  a  grand 
English  gentleman  with  him." 

'*  Oh,  is  that  all,  Becky  f  Then  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  order  John  to  lay  an  additional  plate." 

'*  An  additional  plate,  indeed !  I  think,  ma'am, 
you  had  better  order  something  to  put  on  it.'^ 

"  I  ordered  the  dinner  yesterday,"  said  Miss 
Clarence,  with  faint  voice  and  faint  heart ;  for  she 
well  knew  that  the  result  of  ordering  a  dinner,  bore 
a  not  very  faint  re€emblance  to  that  of  '  calling 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.' 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  know  you  ordered  it ;  but  I  told 
Amandy  to  let  you  know  that  the  butcher  did  not 
come  down  from  the  village  this  morning,  and 
we've  neither  lamb  nor  veal  in  the  house." 

"  But  we  have  Neale's  fine  mutton  ?" 

"  Not  a  pound  of  it.  He  came  up  yesterday  to 
say  his  fat  sheep  had  all  strayed  away." 

"  Why  did  not  you  tell  me?" 

^*  You  were  riding  out,  ma'am,  and  I  sent  John 
to  Hilson  for  a  roaster." 

**  Oh,  spare  me,  Becky ;  a  roaster,  yon  know,  is 
papa's  aversion,  and  mine  too." 

^*  I  know  that,  Miss  Gertrude,  but  then  I  thought 
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to  myself,  it's  no  time  to  be  notional  when  there's 
company  invited,  and  not  a  pound  of  freth  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money  ;  but  as  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  Hilson  had  engaged  the  whole  nine  for  the  Inde- 
pendence dinner,  a  delightsome  sight  they'll  be,  all 
standing  on  their  feet  -with  each  an  ear  of  com  in 
his  mouth.  But  thinking  of  them,"  added  Becky, — 
mentally  reproaching  herself  for  this  gush  of  pro- 
fessional enthusiasm, — '^  Thinking  of  them  wont 
fill  our  dishes ;  and  so,  Miss  Gertrude,  I  want  you 
to  send  word  to  the  Widow  Carter,  you  must  have 
her  fowls,  whether  or  no.  To  be  sure  they'll  be 
rather  tough,  killed  at  this  time  of  day." 

"  Yes,  Becky,  since  we  know  why  she  refuses 
them,  tliey  would  be  too  tough  eating  for  any  of  us. 
No,  I  had  rather  give  our  friends  a  dinner  of  straw- 
berries and  cream." 

*'  Cream !  the  thunder  turned  all  that  last  eve- 
ning." 

^^  The  elements  against  us  too  !" 

*^  Elements  !  ice  creams,  you  mean.  No,  ma'am, 
they  were  mixed  last  night ;  but  Malviny  says  she 
can't  stay  to  freeze  them.  9he  must  go  down  to 
the  village  to  Mrs.  Smith's  funeral.  She  says  the 
general  expects  it." 

^'  It  is  a  hard  case,  Becky ;  but  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it.  Ton  must  not  let  this  Englishman 
spy  out  the  nakedness  of  our  land.  Your  fingers 
and  brains  never  failed  me  yet,  Becky.  Now  let 
us  think  what  we  have  to  count  upon." 

^*  There's  as  good  a  ham  as  ever  came  from 
Virginia." 

^*  Tes,  or  Westphalia  either,  apd  as  beautiful 
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lettuces  as  ever  grew.  Ham  and  salad  is  a  dinner 
for  a  prince,  Becky ;  and  then  you  can  make  up  a 
dish  from  the  ved  of  yesterday  with  currie— bouiUie 
a  tongue — prepare  a  dish  of  maccaroni — see  that 
the  vermicelli  soup  is  of  your  very  best,  Becky — 
papa  says  nobody  makes  it  better — and  the  trout, 
you  forgot  the  trout,  here  comes  old  Frank  up  the 
avenue  with  them  now — bless  the  old  soul,  he  never 
disappoints  us — boil,  stew,  fry  the  trout;  ever}' 
body  likes  fresh  trout.  As  to  the  ice-creams,  tell 
Malvina  she  shall  go  down  to  the  village  to  every 
funeral  for  a  year  to  come,  if  she  will  give  up  the 
general's  lady.  The  dinner  will  turn  out  well  yet, 
Becky.  As  you  often  say,  ^  it's  always  darkest  just 
before  day.' " 

*'  And  you  beat  all.  Miss  Gertrude,  for  making 
day-light  come,''  replied  Becky,  pleased  with  her 
mistress'  compliment,  and  relieved  by  her  read^ 
ingenuity.  ''  There's  few  ladies  use  what  little 
sense  they  have  got  to  any  purpose.  If  there  were 
more  of  them  had  your  head-work,  the  house-busi- 
ness would  not  get  so  tangled,  and  that's  what  John 
and  I  often  say."  Thus  mutually  satisfied,  mistress 
and  servant  parted. 

Miss  Clarence'  thoughts  reverted  to  Seton ;  and 
she  repaired  to  her  own  apartment,  happy  in  the 
consciousness  of  a  firm  resolve  to  make  every 
efibrt  to  secure  his  tranquillity.  Alas,  that  human 
judgment  should  be  so  blind  and  weak,  that  its  best 
wisdom  often  leads  to  the  most  fearful  consequences ! 

When  Gertrude  entered  her  own  apartment,  she 
found  Emilie  Layton  sitting  at  a  writing-desk,  busily 
employed  in  answering  her  letters.     Her  face  was 
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drenched  in  tears,  but  so  unruffled  that  it  seemed  as 
if  no  accident  could  disturb  its  sweet  harmo- 
nies. **  You  put  me  in  mind,  Emilie/'  said  Ger- 
trude, kissing  her  cheek,  **  you  put  me  in  mind  of 
a  shower  when  the  sun  is  shining." 

Emilie  dashed  off  her  tears.  '*  I  wiU  not  be 
miserable  any  longer ;  would  you,  Gertrude  f " 

''  No,  I  never  would  be  miserable  if  I  could  help 
it,  Emilie." 

*'  It  is  too  disagreeable,"  replied  Emilie,  with 
perfect  nsuvete,  '^  it  makes  one  feel  too  bad ;  but 
I  really  have  enough  to  make  me  miserable.  If  I 
dared,  I  would  show  you  all  these  letters ;  but, 
dear  Gertrude,  you  can  advise  me  without  knowing 
what  the  real  state  of  the  case  is,  only  tCiat  papa  and 
roama  want  me  to  do  something  that  I  hate  to  do- 
that  I  would  rather  die  than  do.  Now  would  you 
do  it  if  you  were  I  ?" 

Gertrude  did  not  need  second  sight  to  conjecture 
what  the  nature  of  this  parental  requisition  might  be. 
"  It  is  difficult  to  answer  your  question,  Emilie ;  but 
there  are  things  that  it  is  not  right  to  do,  even  in 
compliance  with  parental  authority.  This  may  be 
one  of  them." 

'*  Oh,  it  is,  I  am  sure.  Tou  have  divined  it 
most  certainly,  Gertrude;  but  I  have  not  told  you 
a  word,  you  know.  Mama  charges  me  not  in  her 
letter.  I  am  so  glad  you  think  as  I  do  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  mama  will  persuade  me.  She  suffers  so 
much  when  any  thing  crosses  her.  If  she  could 
only  be  persuaded  to  think  as  I  do  about  it  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  a  certain  person  who  has 
great  influence  over  her.     Yon  may  read  it,  Ger- 
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trude.  You  cannot  understand  it,  though  be  wilf* 
Read  it  aloud,  for  I  want  to  hear  how  it  sounds." 

Gertrude  read  aloud,  <'  To  my  mother's  best  and 
dearest  friend." — "  Your  father,  of  course  ?"  she 
sud,  looking  up  a  little  perplexed  at  Emilie. 

Miss  Layton  blushed,  and  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  acute  pain  passed  over  her  face,  as  she  said 
with  quivering  lips,  **  Oh  no,  Gertrude,  I  wish  it 
were  so ;  but  perhaps  you  think  I  have 'addressed  it 
improperly — if  you  do,  just  run  the  pen  through 
that  Une."  Gertrude  did  so,  and  read  on,  '*  As 
*'  mama  has  told  me,  Mr.  Roscoe,  that  you  already 
''  know  all  about  a  certain  affair,  I  trust  I  am  not 
**  doing  wrong  in  begging  you  to  intercede  with 
"  my  dear  mother  in  my  behalf.  Do  convince  her 
"that  it  is  not  my  duty  to  sacrifice  my  happiness  to 
'^  my  father's  wishes.  It  is  very  hard  to  make 
"  one's  self  miserable  for  life,  and  is  it  not  an  odd  way 
"  to  make  one's  parents  happy  ?  Papa  says  there  is 
'*  no  use  in  being  romantic.  '  I  am  sure  1  am  not 
"  so.  I  would  as  lief  marry  a  rich  man  as  a  poor  one« 
"  if  I  loved  him.  Any  person,  however  romantic, 
'*  might  love  Miss  Clarence,  in  spite  of  her  fortune. 
'*  Therefore  it  is  not,  as  my  father  says,  an  absurd, 
"  girlish  notion  about '  love  in  a  cottage,'  that  gives 
«  me  such  an  andpathy  to  — — .  Do  intercede 
"  for  me»  if  I  have  not  made  an  improper  request, 
"  and  if  I  have,  forget  it,  and  remember  only  your 
'*ftiend,  E.  L."  Gertrude  laid  down  the  letter 
without  comment.  *<  It  is  a  very  poor  letter"  I 
know,  said  Emilie,  "  and  poorly  written,  for  I  blot- 
ted Ihe  words  with  my  lears  as  fast  as  I  wrotr 
Ae»." 
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Gertrude  smiled  at  her  simplicity.  ^*  No,  Emilie, 
it  is  a  very  good  letter,  for  it  is  true ;  and  trutli 
from  such  a  heart  as  yours  is  always  good.  But 
would  it  not  be  best  to  bum  the  letter  ?  It  seems  to 
me  you  may  trust  to  your  own  representations  to 
your  mother.  No  intercessor  can  be  so  powerful 
as  her  tenderness  for  you." 

'*  Oh,  Gertrude,  you  do  not  know  mama.  She 
can  talk  me  out  of  my  five  senses,  and  she  says  no- 
body in  the  world  has  such  influence  over  her  as 
Mr  .Roscoe."  On  second  thoughts,  Gertrude  be- 
lieved that  Emilie  might  need  a  sturdier  support 
than  her  own  yielding  temper,  and  she  acquiesced 
in  the  letter  being  sent ;  and  Emilie  despatched  it, 
and  drove  from  her  heart  every  feeling  of  sorrow 
almost  as  easily  as  she  removed  its  traces  from  her 
heart's  bright  and  beautiful  mirror. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

**  I  will  tell  thee  a  similitude,  Esdnus.  Ab  when  thoa  aakeih  tite. 
eafth,  it  shall  eay  unto  thee  that  it  giveth  much  mould  whereof 
earthen  veaeeld  are  made,  but  little  dust  that  gold  cometh  of;  eveii 
«o  is  the  course  of  this  present  world."  Esdbas. 

Madame  Roland  has  left  it  on  record — let  any 
woman  who  fancies  she  may  soar  above  tlie  natural 
sphere  of  her  sex,  remember  who  it  is  that  makes 
Ais  boast — that  she  never  neglected  the  details  of 
housewifery,  and  she  adds,  that  though  at  one  period 
of  her  life  she  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  laborious  and 
fmgal  establishment,  and  at  another,  of  an  expensive 
and  complicated  one,  she  had  never  found  it  ne> 
cessary  to  devote  more  than  two  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four  to  household  cares.  While  we  have  this  illus^ 
trious  woman  before  us,  as  evidence  in  the  case,  we 
would  venture  to  intimate,  in  opposition  to  the  vul- 
gar and  perhaps  too  lightly  received  opinion,  that 
talents  are  as  efficient  in  housewifery  as  in  every 
other  department  of  life  ;  and  that,  cseteris  paribus, 
she  who  has  most  mind  will  best  administer  her  do- 
mestic affairs,  whether  her  condition  obliges  her, 
like  the  pattern  Jewish  matron,  to  '  rise  early  and 
work  diligently  with  her  own  hands,'  or  merely  to 
appoint  the  labors  of  others. 

If  our  opinion  be  not  heresy,  we  would  commend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  scholars,  and  men  of 
genius,  and  all  that  privileged  class,  (privileged  in 
every  thing  else,)  who  have  been  supposed  to  be 
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condemned  by  their  own  elevation  to  choose  an  hum- 
ble, grubbing  companion  for  the  journey  of  life,  at 
best  not  superior  to  Johnson's  beau-ideal  of  a  fe- 
male travelling  companion. 

But  to  return  to  our  heroine.  Her  happy  genius 
had  rode  out  the  storm  threatened  in  the  morning, 
by  her  trusty  Becky,  and  she  saw  the  dinner  hour 
draw  nigh  with  a  tranqnilUty  that  can  only  be  in- 
spired by  the  delightful  certainty  that,  to  use  the 
technical  phrase,  all  is  goivg  on  weU.  She  was  in 
the  parlor  with  Miss  Layton,  and  awaiting  her 
quests,  when  Judge  Upton,  who,  true  as  a  lover  to 
his  mistress,  never  broke  '  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
minute  in  the  affair*  of  a  dinner,  arrived.  After  the 
most  precise  salutations  to  each  and  all,  he  expressed 
his  great  satisfaction  in  being  punctual.  '  He  had 
done,  what  indeed  he  seldom  did,  risked  a  failure 
in  this  point.  He  must  own,  that  with  a  certain 
divine,  he  held  punctuaUty  to  be  the  next  virtue  to 
godliness ;  but  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  dis- 
pense with  attending  the  funeral  of  general  Smith's 
lady.  The  general  expected  it ;  such  a  respectable 
person's  feelings  should  not  be  aggravated  on  so 
afflicting  an  occasion.  He  must  own  he  had  been 
uncommonly  gratified ;  the  general  behaved  so 
well ;  he  bore  his  loss  like  a  general.' 

Miss  Clarence  suppressed,  as  nearly  as  she  might, 
a  smile  at  the  conjugal  heroism  of  a '  training-day' 
general,  and  asked  Mrs.  Upton  why  Mrs.  Layton 
was  not  with  her. 

Mrs.  Upton's  volubility,  which  had  emitted  in  low 
rumblings  such  tokens  of  her  presence,  as  are  heard 
from  a  bottle  of  beer  before  the  ejection  of  the  cork 
gives  full  vent  to  the  thin  potation^  now  ovetfloNii^^. 
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^'  Qh  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  Mnu  Iiayton  chose 
to  come  on  horseback  with  Mr.  Edmund  Stuart, 
our  English  visiter.  Don't  be  frightened,  Emilie, 
dear,  husband's  horses  are  remarkably  gentle  ;  in- 
deed he  never  keeps  any  others,  for  he  thinks  dan- 
gerous horses  very  unsafe.  Oh,  Mr.  Clarence,  by 
the  way,  do  yon  know  we  must  change  our  terms. 
Mr.  Stuart  says  that  it  is  quite  vulgar  in  England 
•to  say,  we  ridey  when  we  go  in  a  carriage.  We 
must  call  a  ride  a  £{ri«i&— only  think  !  He  8ays~we 
cannot  conceive  how  disagreeable  Americanisms  are 
to  English  ears." 

^'  My  dear  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Clarence,  who 
was  rather  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  Anglo-criti- 
cism, '*  do  let  us  remember  that  in  America  we 
speak  to  American  ears,  and  if  any  terms  peculiar 
to  us  have  as  much  intrinsic  proprie^  as  the  Eng- 
lish, let  us  have  the  independence  to  retain  them." 

**  Oh  !  certainly,  certainly,"  ssdd  the  good  lady, 
who  had  no  thought  of  adventuring  in  the  thorny 
path  of  philological  discussion,  **  husband  says  he 
don't  see.  why  ride  is  not  as  proper  as  drive,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  don't  drive.  But  girls,  I  must 
tell  you  before  Mr.  Stuart  comes,  that  he  is  remark- 
ably genteel  even  for  an  Englishman.  He  is  the  son 
of  Sir  William  Stuart,  and,  of  course,  you  know, 
will  be  a  lord  himself."  Our  republican  matron 
was  not  learned  in  the  laws  that  regulate  the  de* 
scent  of  tides ;  but,  in  blessed  unconsciousness  of 
her  ignorance,  she  proceeded :  '*  I  was  determined 
he  should  see  Clarenceville,  for,  as  husband  says,  it 
is  all  important  he  should  form  favorable  opinions 
of  our  country," 
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**  Why  important  ?"  asked  Mr.  Clarence,  in  one 
of  those  cold  and  posing  tones  that  would  have 
checked  a  less  determined  garrulity  than  Mrs.  Up* 
ton's.  But  her  impetus  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
and  on  she  blundered.  <<  Oh,  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly, but  it  is,  you  know.  He  is  to  pass  six 
months  in  the  United  States,  and  he  is  determined 
to  see  every  thing.  He  has  already  been  from 
Charleston  to  Boston.  Only  |hink,  as  husband 
says,  what  a  perfect  knowledge  he  will  have  of  the 
countrj%" 

"  Does  he  propose,"  asked  Mr.  Clarence,  "  to 
enlighten  the  public  with  his  observations  f" 

"  Write  a  book  of  travels,  you  mean,  sir  ?  Oh, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  that  made  me  in  such  a 
fever  to  have  him  see  the  girls.  Girls,  you  must  be 
on  the  qui  vive  The  dinner  party  will  be  described 
at  full  length.  Your  dinners,  Gertrude,  are  always 
in  such  suberb  style.  Husband  told  Mr.  Stuart  he 
did  not  believe  they  were  surpassed  in  England." 
Gertrude  blushed  when  she  thought  of  the  disas- 
ters of  the  larder,  and  the  miscellaneous  dinner  pre- 
ceded by  such  a  silly  flourish  of  trumpets.  **  Oh, 
don't  be  alarmed,  Gertrude,  dear,"  continued  the 
good  lady,  "  I  am  sure  it  will  be  just  the  thing, 
and  then  you  know  a  beauty  and  a  fortune," 
glancing  her  little  glassy  eye,  with  inefiable  gratu- 
lation  from  Emilie,  to  Gertrude,  "  a  beauty  and  a 
fortune  will  give  the  party  such  eclat !  Oh,  I 
should  have  given  up,  if  any  thing  had  happened 
to  prevent  our  coming.  The  children  gave  me 
sach  a  fright  this  morning !  Thomas  Jeflferson  fell 
down  sturs ;  bat  he  is  a  peculiar  child  about  falling, 
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always  comes  on  his  feet,  like  a  cat.  Benjamin 
Franklin  is  very  different.  He  has  never  had  but 
one  fall  in  his  life,  so  husband  calls  it  ^  Ben's  fall/ 
like  *  Adam's  fall,'  you  know ;  very  good,  is  not  it  ?" 
That  solemn,  responsible  person,  'husband,'  whose 
sententious  sayings  were  expanded*  like  a  drop  of 
water  into  a  volume  of  steam,  by  that  wonderful 
engine,  his  wife's  tongue,  was  solemnly  parading  the 
piazza,  his  watch  in  his  hand,  and  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  avenue,  while  with  lengthening  visage  he  groaned 
in  spirit  under  that  misery  for  which  few  country 
gentlemen  have  one  drop  of  patience  in  their  souls 
— »-a  deferred  dinner. 

<'  Oh,  there  they  come !"  he  was  the  first  to  an- 
nounce, and  after  the  slight  bustle  of  dismounting, 
&Lc.,  and  a  whisper  from  Mrs.  Upton  of  '  do  your 
pretdest,  girls,'  Mrs.  Layton  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  her  arm  in  Mr.  Stuart's,  who  with  his  hat 
under'  his  other  arm,  his  stiff  neckcloth,  and 
starched  demeanor,  looked  the  son  of  an  English 
baronet  at  least.  His  stately  perpendicularity  was 
the  more  striking,  contrasted  with  the  grace  and 
elasticity  of  Mrs.  Layton's  movements.  This  lady, 
deserves  more  than  a  transient  glance. 

Mrs.  Layton  was  somewhere  on  that  most  disa- 
greeable stage  of  the  journey  of  life,  between  thirtj 
and  forty — ^most  disagreeable  to  a  woman  who  has 
once  enjoyed  the  dominion  of  personal  beauty ;  for 
at  that  period  she  is  most  conscious  of  its  diminu- 
tion. If  ever  woman  might,  Mrs.  Layton  could 
have  dispensed  with  beauty,  for  she  had,  when  she 
pleased  to  command  them,  graceful  manners,  spirit^ 
ed  conversation,  and  those  little  feminine  engaging 
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ways,  that  though  they  can  scarcely  be  defined  or 
described,  are  irresistibly  attractive.  But  never 
were  the  arts  that  prolong  beauty  more  sedulously 
studied  than  by  this  lady.  She  owed  much  to  the 
forbearance  of  nature,  who  seemed  to  shrink  from 
spoiling  what  she  had  so  exquisitely  made.  Her 
eyes  retained  the  clearness  and  sparkling  brilliancy 
of  her  freshest  youth.  Her  own  profuse,  dark 
hair  was  artfully  arranged  to  shelter  and  display 
her  fine  •  intellectual  brow,  and  the  rose  on  her 
cheek,  if  too  mutable  for  nature,  claimed  indulgence 
for  the  exquisite  art  of  its  imitation.  She  was  yet 
within  the  customary  term  of  deep  mourning  for  a 
sister,  and  as  she  was  not  of  a  temper  to  crusade 
against  any  of  the  forms  of  society,  her  crape  and 
bombasin  were  in  accordance  with  its  sternest  re-  * 
qnisitions ;  but  their  sombre  and  heavy  effect  was 
skilfully  relieved  by  brilliant  and  becoming  orna- 
ments. Like  the  Grecian  beauty  who  sacrificed  her 
tresses  at  her  sister's  tomb,  she  took  care  that  the 
pious  offering  siiouid  not  diminish  the  effect  of  her 
charms*  Mrs.  Layton  resembled  a  Parisian  artifi- 
cial flower,  so  perfect  in  its  form,  coloring,  and  ar- 
rangement, that  it  seems  as  if  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful,  unless  perchance  the  eye  falls  on  a  natural 
rose,  and  beholds  His  superior  and  divine  art  whose 
*  pencil'  paints  it,  and  *  whose  breath  perfumes.* 
Such  a  contrast  was  Emilie  Layton  to  her  mother. 
There  was  an  unstudied,  child-like  grace  in  every 
attitude  and  movement,  the  dew  of  youth  was  on 
her  bright  lip,  and  her  round  cheek  was  tinged 
with  every  passing  feeling. 

Mrs.  Layton  presented  her  English  acquaintance 
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to  Miss  Clarence  and  her  father,  and  returned  tl)ei« 
salutations  with  an  air  of  graceful  sel^possession  that 
showed  she  was  far  too  experienced  to  feel  a  sensa- 
tion from  entering  a  country  drawing-room*  Her 
brow  contracted  for  an  instant  as  she  kissed  her 
daughter,  and  whispered,  '^  I  see  you  are  going  to 
be  my  own  dear  girl,  Emilie."  Emilie  turned 
away,  and  her  mother's  scrutiny  was  averted  by  the 
outbreaking  of  Mrs.  Upton's  ever  ready  loquacity. 
''Would  you  think,  Mr.  Clarence,"  she  asked, 
''  that  Grace  Layton  and  I  were  girls  together.  I 
don't  deny  I  have  a  trifling  advantage  of  you, 
Grace,  dear ;  but,  as  husband  says,  when  I  die,  you 
will  shake  in  your  shoes." 

'^  Do,  Miss  Clarence,"  interposed  Mrs.  Layton, 
"  convince  our  friend  Mrs.  Uupton,  that  such  fa- 
miliarity with  time  is  quite  rustic  and  barbarous 
Time  is  as  obsolete  in  civilized  life  as  his  grim  per- 
sonification in  the  primer.  We  never  talk  of 
time  in  good  society,  Mrs.  Upton." 

'<  Not  talk  of  time  !"  retorted  her  gbod-natured 
contemporary,  '^  that's  odd  for  a  married  woman. 
Old  maids  are  always  particular  about  their  ages, 
but  it's  no  object  for  us  ;  besides,  as  husband  says, 
children  are  a  kind  of  mile-stones  that  measure  the 
distance  you  have  travelled.  That  was  quite 
clever  of  husband — ^was  not  it  ?  Husband,"  she 
continued,  stretching  her  neck  out  of  the  window, 
and  addressing  her  better  half,  ''  when  was  it  you 
made  that  smart  comparison,  of  children  to  mile- 
stones ?" 

'*  Children  to  mile-stones !  what  are  you  talk- 
ing about,  my  dear  f" 
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•^  Oh,  I  remember,  it  was  not  you — ^it  was" — ^but 
on  drawing  in  her  head  she  perceived  no  one  was 
listening  to  her.  Mrs.  Layton,  unable  as  she  con- 
fessed, any  longer  to  endure  the  odious  flapping  of 
time's  wings,  had  adroitly  turned  the  conversation. 
"  What  are  those  pictures  you  are  studying,  Mr. 
Stuart  ?"  she  asked. 

The  gentleman  colored  deeply,  and  replied, 
**  Some  American  representations  of  naval  engage- 
ments, madam." 

*'  And  if  the  British  lion  were  the  painter  he  woidd 
have  reversed  the  victory  f "  said  the  lady  archly. 

Miss  Clarence  felt  that  the  rites  of  hospitality  de- 
manded the  interposition  of  her  shield:  ''That 
picture,"  she  said,  ''  does  not  harmonzie  well  witli 
€Hur  rural  scenery,  but  my  father  values  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  artist,  who  is  his  particular  friend." 

''  An  ingenious  young  person,  no  doubt,"  repHed 
the  traveller,  with  an  equivocal  emphasis  on  the 
word  ingenious,  and  a  supercilious  curl  of  his  lip. 

^'  Oh,  remarkably  ingenious,-"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Upton,  "  by  the  way,  Crertrude,  dear,  where  is 
Louis  Seton  to-day  ?" 

''  Confined  to  his  room  by  indisposition,"  replied 
Miss  Clarence,  without  hesitation,  or  blushing. 

"Hem — hem — hem" — ^thrice  repeated  the  vul- 
gar little  lady,  who  like  other  vulgar  people  thought 
the  intimation  of  something  particular  between  any 
marriageable  parties  always  agreeable  to  a  young 
lady.  Miss  Clarence  looked  deaf,  and  Mrs.  Upton 
was  baffled ;  but  she  good-humoredly  continued  *'  I 
do  wish,  Mr.  Stuart,  you  could  have  sten  the  young 
gentleman  who    painted   that  picture.     Husband 
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thinks  him  an  uncommon  genius,  ahnost  equal  to 
that  celebrated  American  who  is  such  a  famous 
painter— I  forget  his  name — ^I  do  believe  husband 
is  right,  and  I  am  losing  my  memory  ;  but  at  any 
rate  I  remember  the  interesting  anecdote  about  him 
—I  forget  exactly  who  told  it  to  roe,  but  I  believe  it 
was  husband — however,  that  is  of  no  consequence — 
yet  it  is  so  provoking  to  forget — if  I  could  only 
remember  when  I  heard  it«" 

'<  Oh,  never  mind  when,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Layton, 
"  tell  the  story,  Mrs.  Upton.  We  shall  never  for- 
get when  we  heard  it." 

"  Well,  he  was  born— oh,  where  was  he  bom  ? 
you  remember,  Gertrude,  dear  ?" 

^'Kyou  mean  West,  I  believe  he  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania." 

Oh,  yes,  it  was  West ;  now  I  remember  all  about 
it— it  was  husband  told  me — ^his  parents  were 
wretchedly  poor  ;  wer'nt  they,  Gertrude,  dear  ?" 

"  Too  poor,  I  believe,  to  educate  him." 

'*  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  just  what  husband  told  me — 
and  being  too  poor,  and  being  born,  as  it  were,  a 
painter,  he  invented  colors — or  brushes — which  was 
it,  Gertrude,  dear  ?" 

"  Neither,  I  believe,"  replied  Gertrude,  suppress- 
ing a  smile,  and  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  shelter 
Mrs.  Upton's  ignorance,  and  save  her  friends  from 
her  farther  garrulity,  she  proceeded  to  relate  the 
well  known  story  of  West  having  made  his  first 
brush  from  the  hairs  of  a  cat's  tail,  and  of  his 
havmg,  instructed  by  the  Indians,  compounded  his 
first  colors  from  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
wilds  around  him.     Mr.  Stuart  took  out  his  tablets 
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apparendy  to  note  down  the  particulars  Miss  Cla- 
rence had  related.  ^^  I  beg  yoor  pardon,"  he  said, 
*'  have  the  goodness  again,  Miss  Clarence,  to  tell 
me  the  name  of  the  painter  of  whom  you  spoke." 

"  West." 

'*  West !  ah,  the  same  with  our  celebrated  artist" 

^'  Is  there  an  English  artist  of  that  name  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Layton,  with  seeming  good  faith. 

^'  Indeed  is  there,  madam,  an  exceeding  clever 
person  too.  Sir  Benjamin  West ;  hb  name  is  known 
throughout  Europe,  though  it  may  not  have  reached 
America  yet,  owing  probably  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  fine  arts  here.  My  eldest  brother  received 
with  the  estate  two  of  his  finest  productions*  One 
of  the  happy  efiects  of  our  law  of  entail,  is  that  it 
fosters  genius  by  preserving  in  families  the  chef 
d'oeuvres  of  the  arts.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted," 
he  continued  turning  to  Mr.  Clarence,  '^  that  your 
legislators  have  deemed  this  law  of  primogeniture 
incompatible  with  your  republican  institutions.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  mistake,  which  will  for  ever  retard 
your  advance  in  the  sciences,  arts,  and  manners."* 

*'  Do  manners  go  with  the  estate  f  How  can 
that  be  ?''  asked  Mrs.  Upton  in  all  simplicity. 
Whatever  replies  to  this  question  might  have  been 
suggested  by  the  presence  of  the  unporiionedyounger 
son,  they  were  suppressed  by  the  common  instincts 
of  good  breeding,  and  dinner  fortunately  being  an- 


*  There  may  appear  to  be  a  strikiiig  coiocidence  between  the 
opinions  of  our  traveller  and  thoae  announced  in  Captain  Basil 
HaU'a  travels;  but  no  allusion  was  intended  to  those  volumes. 
This  chapter  was  written  a  year  before  their  appearance. 
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nouncedy  tbe  party  repaired  to  the  dining-rooiRt 
where  we  shall  leave  them  to  the  levelling  process 
of  satisfying  appetites  whetted  to  their  keenest  edge 
by  an  hour's  delay  of  a  country  dinner.  Perhaps, 
in  confirmation  of  the  assertion  already  made  oi* 
Miss  Clarence'  housewifery,  it  should  be  stated, 
that  there  was  not  a  dish  on  table  of  which  Mrs. 
Upton  did  not  taste,  and  ask  a  receipt. 

The  dinner  being  over,  Mrs.  Layton,  evidently 
anxious  for  some  private  conversation  with  her 
daughter,  proposed  a  stroll  in  the  wood. 

She  arranged  the  party  according  to  her  own 
wishes.  "  Mr.  Clarence,"  she  said,  "  you  are,  I 
believe^  condemned  to  some  business  discussions 
with  the  judge.  Mrs.  Upton,  Miss  Claurence,  I  am 
sure,  will  give  you  a  quiet  seat  in  the  library,  and  her 
receipt  book.  Miss  Clarence,  you  will  do  Mr. 
Stuart  the  honor  to  point  out  to  him  the  beauties  of 
an  American  forest ;  and  Emilie  shall  be  my  Ari- 
adne. I  wish,"  she  added  in  a  voice  spoken  alone 
to  Miss  Lay  ton's  ear,  *'  that  like  her  you  were 
dreaming  of  love." 

"  Pshaw  !  mother,"  replied  Emilie.  There  was 
nothing  in  her  words,  but  there  was  something  in 
her  manner  and  looks  that  abated  her  mother's 
hopes.  She  had,  however,  too  much  at  stake  to 
leave  any  art  untried  to  achieve  her  object ;  and 
when,  after  an  hour's  walk,  Miss  Clarence  again 
met  the  mother  and  daughter,  Emilie's  cheek  was 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  red  with  weeping.  Her  prac- 
tised mother  veiled  her  own  feelings,  and  inquired 
of  Mr.  Stuart,  with  as  much  carelessness  as  if  she 
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bad  thought  of  nothing  else  since  they  parted,  *'  how- 
he  liked  an  American  forest  f " 

"  With  such  a  companion,''  he  replied,  courteously 
lK>wing  to  Miss  Clarence,  ^<  quite  agreeable,  but  in 
itself  monotonous." 

**  A  quality,  I  presume,"  answered  Mrs.  Layton, 
^'  peculiar  to  American  forests.  But,  my  dear  girls, 
where  are  you  going  ? — spare  me  a  little  longer 
from  the  din  of  Mrs.  Upton's  tongue.  I  had  as  Uef 
foe  doomed  to  turn  the  crank  of  a  hand-organ.  My 
dear  Miss  Clarence,  you  must  not  be  all  Emilie's 
friend.  Sit  down  on  this  rustic  bench  with  me,  and 
let  Emilie  show  Mr.  Stuart  the  pretty  points  of 
view  about  the  place.  He  has  come  forty  miles  to 
see  the  lake,  or  the  fair  lady  of  the  lake,"  she  whis- 
pered, as  the  gentleman  withdrew  with  Miss  Layton. 
**I  see  everywhere  about  your  place.  Miss  Cla- 
rence," continued  Mrs.  Layton,  plucking  a  honey- 
suckle from  a  luxuriant  vine  that  embowered  the 
seat  where  she  had  placed  herself,  **  indications  of 
the  refinement  of  your  taste.  Flowers  have  always 
seemed  to  me  the  natural  allies  and  organs  of  a  deli- 
cate and  sensitive  spirit.  I  admire  the  oriental 
custom  of  eliciting  from  them  a  sort  of  hieroglyphic 
language,  to  express  the  inspirations  of  love — love, 
*  the  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  moment,'  so  beau- 
tifully shadowed  forth  in  their  sweet  and  fleeting 
life.     I  see  you  do  not  agree  with  me." 

"  Not  entirely.  Flowers  have  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  vehicle  of  another  language :  to  ex- 
press tlieir  Creator's  love,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  his 
gracious  and  minute  attention  to  our  pleasures. 
Their  beauty,  their  variety,  their  fragrance,  are 
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grataities,  for  no  other  purpose,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  but  to  gratify  our  senses,  aud  through  those 
avenues  to  reach  the  mind,  that  by  their  ministry 
may  communicate  with  the  Giver.  To  me  the 
tight  of  a  flower  is  like  the  voice  of  a  friend.  Tou 
smile,  but  I  have  great  authority  on  my  side.  Why 
was  it  that  the  French  heroine  and  martyr  could 
•  exclflum,  '  J'oublie  I'injustice  des  hommes,  leurs  sot* 
tises,  et  mes  maux  avec  des  Uvres  et  des  fleurs,'  but 
because  they  conveyed  to  her  the  expression  of  a 
love  that  made  all  mortal  evils  appear  in  their 
actual  insignificance." 

^'  Bless  me,  my  dear  Miss  Clarence !  how  seclusion 
in  a  romantic  country  does  lead  one  to  refine  and.spin 
out  pretty  little  cobweb  systems  of  one's  own.  Now 
my  inference  would  have  been  that  Madame  Roland's 
books  and  flowers  helped  her  to  forget  cabals  and 
guillotines,  and  perhaps  I  should  have  come  as  near 
the  truth  as  you.  You  are  a  very  Swedenbor- 
gian  in  your  exposition  of  nature.  However,  you 
have  no  mawkish,  parade  sentiment,  and  your  hid- 
den and  spiritual  meanings  certainly  exalt  flowers 
above  mere  ministers  to  the  senses.  But  how  did 
we  fall  into  this  flourishing  talk  ?  I  detained  you 
here  to  make  a  confession  to  you." 

"A confession  to  me  !" 

''  Yes ;  you  know  I  told  you  you  must  be  my 
friend  as  well  as  Emilie's."  <  Ah,'  thought  Ger- 
trude, ^  she  is  going  t^  confide  to  me  poor  Emilie's 
affair.  I  will  have  the  boldness  to  give  her  my  real 
opinion.'  Mrs.  Layton  proceeded,  '*  I  must  be 
frank  with  you.  Miss  Clarence-— frankness  is  my 
nature.  '  I  have  wronged  you." 
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"  Wronged  iwe,  Mrs.  Layton  ?'* 

*'  TeSy  my  dear  Miss  Clarence,  in  the  tenderest 
point  in  which  a  woman  can  be  injured ;  but  do  not 
be  alarmed,  the  injury  is  not  irreparable.  Tou 
recollect  the  day  you  called  on  me  at  Mrs.  Upton's 
with  that  woe-begone,  love-stricken  devotee  of 
yours  ?" 

"  Mr.  Seton  f" 

*^Tes,  Mr.  Seton.  Now  spare  me  that  senti- 
mental, rebuking  look.  I  will  not  be  irreverent  to 
the  youth,  though  I  know  better  than  to  give  credit 
to  the  gossip  of  Goody  Upton,  and  her  cummers 
about  you.  His  love-passages,  poor  fellow,  will 
never  lead  to  your  hymeneal  altar.  But  to  my 
confession.  Tou  must  know  that  on  the  aforesaid 
day  I  had  a  fit  of  the  blues,  and  I  saw  every  thing, 
even  you,  through  a  murky  cloud.  To  speak  lite- 
rally, (ergo  disagreeably,)  I  did  not  perceive  one  of 
your  charms." 

"  Oh,  is  that  all,  Mrs.  Layton  ? — ^woman  as  I  am, 
I  can  pardon  that." 

**  All !  no,  if  it  were,  I  would  not  have  mentioned 
it,  for  one  twmaris  opinion  of  anotiier  is  a  mere  ba- 
gatelle. Idleness,  you  know,  is  the  parent  of  all 
sin.  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and  moved  and  incited 
thereto  by  the  demon  of  ennui,  I  sat  down  and  de- 
scribed you  to  one  of  my  correspondents  as  yqiji  had 
appeared  to  my  distempered  vision." 

"  And  is  that  all  ?" 

'^  Yes,  that  is  all ;  but  that  you  may  know  the 
whole  head  and  front  of  my  offending  I  most  show 
you  my  cerrespondent's  reply." 

«  Do  so-— that  may  make  a  merit  of  my  pardon." 
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Mrs.  Layton  took  a  letter  from  ber  reticule,  but 
befdre  she  opened  it  she  said,  '^  I  must  premise  in 
my  own  justification,  not  to  conciUate  you,  that 
when  I  met  you  to-day  you  seemed  perfectly  trans- 
formed from  the  little  demure  lady  you  appeared  at 
first.  I  feel  now  as  if  I  had  known  you  a  year  and 
could  interpret  every  look  of  your  expressive  face. 
Something  had  happened  this  morning — ^I  am  sure 
of  it — ^to  give  a  certain  elevation  to  your  feelings.  I 
« would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident,  nor  Jove 
for  his  power  to  thunder.'  I  could  not  fiatteryoif,  Miss 
Clarence,  and  it  is  no  flattery  to  say  your  beauty  is 
of  that  character  which  Montesquieu  pronounces  the 
most  eflective.  It  results  from  certain  changes  and 
flashes  of  expression — it  produces  the  emotion  of 
surprise;  When  you  speak  and  show  those  brilliant 
teeth  of  yours,  your  face  is  worth  all  the  rose  and 
lily  beauties  in  Christendom.  You  remind  me  of 
Gibbon's  description  of  Zenobia— do  you  remem- 
ber it  ?" 

^'  No ;  I  seldom  remember  a  description  of  per- 
sonal beauty." 

''  I  never  forget  it.  Ton  have  not  been  enough 
in  the  world  to  learn  that  beauty  is  the  gine  qua  nan 
to  a  woman — a  young  woman— -unless,  indeed,  she 
has  fortune." 

"  We  are  graduated  by  a  flattering  scale,  truly !" 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  girl,  but  you  may  as  well  know 
it ;  there  is  no  use  in  going  hoodwinked  into  socie- 
ty !  But  now  for  our  document."  Mrs.  Lajrton 
unfolded  Gerald  Roscoe's  letter,- which  our  readers 
have  already  perused,  and  read  aloud  from  the  pas- 
sage beginning,  '  Is  it  natural  depravity,'  and  end« 
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ing  with  the  anecdote  of  Miss  Eunice  Peabody. 
When  she  had  finished  reading, '  a  comely  little  bo- 
dy,  amiable  and  rather  clever,'  <*  is  a  quotation  from 
my  letter,"  she  said,  '^  and  was  my  libellous  descrip- 
tion of  you,  Miss  Clarence." 

'<  Libellous !  Mrs  Layton.  I  declare  to  you 
after  your  frightful  note  of  preparation  it  sounds 
to  me  quite  compUmentary  ;  but  who  is  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  have  this  picturesque  introduction  ?" 

'<  Ah  !  there's  the  rub.  He  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  attractive  young  man  in  New  Tork-^the  prince 
of  clever  fellows  ;  and,  honored  am  I  in  the  fact- 
ray  selected,  and  favorite,  and  most  intimate  friend." 

'  Oh !'  thought  Gertrude,  '  Emilie  said  Roscoe 
was  her  mother's  most  intimate  friend,'  and  the  pang 
that  shot  through  her  heart  at  this  recollection  was 
evident  in  her  face,  for  Mrs.  Layton  paused  a  mo- 
ment before  she  added — **  Gerald  Roscoe."  At 
this  confirmation  of  her  mental  conjectnre,  Gertrude 
involuntarily  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
then,  disconcerted  to  the  last  degree  at  having  be- 
trayed her  sensations,  she  said,  half  articulately, 
something  of  her  being  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
mention  of  Gerald  Roscoe's  name,  that  he  was  her 
father's  friend,  but  she  concluded  with  hoping  Mrs. 
Layton  would  not  think  she  cared  at  all  about  it. 
But  Mrs.  Layton  was^quite  too  keen  and  sagacious 
an  observer  to  be  imposed  on  for  a  moment  by  such 
awkward  hypocrisy  as  Gertrude's.  She  saw  she 
did  care  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  giving  a  feminine 
interpretation  to  her  emotion,  and  anxious  to  eflace 
every  unpleasant  impression  from  her  mind,  she  said 
in  her  sweetest  manner,  ''I  enjoy  in  anticipation 
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Roscoe's  surprise  when  he  shall  see  yon.  It  will  be 
quite  a  coup  de  theatre.  On  the  whole,  Germide— 
I  must  call  yoH  Grertrude — ilear  Gertrude — ^I  think 
I  may  claim  to  have  done  you  a  favor.  I  have  pre- 
pared Roscoe's  mind  for  an  agreeable  surprise,  and 
for  the  still  more  agreeable  feeling  that  his  taste  is 
far  superior  to  mine — ^that  to  him  belongs  the  merit 
of  a  discoverer,  and  as  he  is  after  all  but  a  man,  he 
will  enjoy  this,  and  I  shall  enjoy  particularly  your 
triumph  over  his  first  impressions." 

*  Ah,'  thought  Gertrude,  '  those  impressions  will 
never  be  removed,  1  shall  be  paralyzed,  a  very  Eu- 
nice Peabody,  if  ever  I  meet  him.'  But  she  smiled 
at  Mrs.  Layton's  castle-building,  and  though  she 
assured  that  lady  that  nothing  was  more  improbable 
than  that  she  should  ever  encounter*  Gerald  Roscoe, 
as  he  never  left  town,  and  she  never  went  there,  yet 
she  did  find  something  very  agreeable  in  Mrs.  Lay- 
ton's  perspective ;  and  being  human  and  youthful,  she 
was  not  insensible  to  the  flatteries  addressed  to  her 
by  the  most  fascinating  woman  she  had  ever  seen. 

Mrs.  Layton's  expressions  of  admiration  were  not 
all  flattery.  There  was  something  in  Gertrude  that 
really  excited  her  imagination.  She  saw  she  was  of 
a  very  diflerent  order  from  the  ordinary  run  of  well- 
bred,  well-informed,  decorous,  pleasing  young  la- 
dies— a  class  particularijr  repulsive  and  tiresome  to 
Mrs.  Layton.  She  foresaw  that  Miss  Clarence,  far 
removed  as  she  was  from  being  a  beauty  would,  set 
ofi*by  the  eclat  of  fortune,  become  a  dutingue  wben- 
ever  she  appeared  in  society,  and  she  took  such 
measures  to  ingratiate  herself  as  she  had  found  most 
generally  successful.     She  had  shown  Roscoe's  let- 
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ler  to  manifest  and  enhance  the  value  of  her  changed 
opinion.  She  spared  no  pains  to  efiace  the  impres- 
sion the  letter  evidently  left  on  Gertrude's  mind. 
She  taxed  all  her  arts  of  pleasing — ^talked  of  her- 
self, alluded  to  her  faults,  so  eloquently,  that  the 
manner  was  a  beautiful  drapery  that  covered  up  and 
concealed  the  matter.  She  spoke  with  generous 
cofi6dence  of  the  adverse  circumstances  of  her  ma- 
trimonial destiny,  and  Gertrude,  in  her  simplicity, 
not  doubting  that  she  was  the  sole  depository  of  this 
revelation,  felt  a  secret  self-gratulation  in  the  quali- 
ties that  had  elicited  so  singular  a  trust,  and  the 
tenderest  sympathy  with  the  sufferer  of  unprovoked 
wrongs.  Then  Mrs.  Layton  again  reverted  to 
Roscoe,  the  person  of  all  others  of  whom  Gertrude 
was  most  curious  to  hear.  She  had  a  kind  of  dot 
and  line  art  in  sketcning  characters,  and  with  a  few 
masterly  touches  presented  a  vivid  image.  She 
spoke  of  society;  and  its  vanities,  excitements  and 
follies,  like  bubbles  catching  the  sun's  rays,  kindled, 
in  tlie  light  of  her  imagination. 

Gertrude  listened  and  felt  that  her  secluded  life 
was  a  paralyzed,  barren  existence.  Her  attention 
was  rivetted  and  delighted  till  they  were  both  arous- 
ed by  the  footsteps  of  a  servant,  who  came  to  say 
that  Judge  Upton's  carriage  was  at  the  door.  Half 
way  to  the  piazza  they  were  met  by  Mrs.  Upton. 
**  Gertrude,  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  hope  you  tMl  ex- 
cuse our  going  rather  early.  You  know  I  am  an 
anxious  mother,  and  the  Judge  is  so  important  at 
home — but  we  .have  bad  a  charming  day !  I  am 
sore  Mr.  Stuart  has  been  delighted.  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  ever  seen  any  thing  soperior  to  Clarence- 
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ville  as  a  whole,  and  I  assure  you  he  did  not  say 
yes.  Indeed,  sub  ^rosa,  (you  understand,  between 
you  and  I,)  I  do  think  you  have  made  a  conquest." 
'  '*  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  Mrs.  Upton,  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  I  have  or  not." 

'*  Oh  no,  my  dear  soul ;  do  you  think  I  would 
do  any  thing  so  out  of  the  way  f  I  understand  a 
thing  or  two ;  but  I  do  long  to  know  which  wiU 
carry  the  day,  you  or  Emilie — fortune  versus—- 
as  husband  says — versus  beauty.  One  thing  I  am 
certun  of,  we  shall  all  be  in  the  book." 

"  Not  all,"  said  Mrs.  Layton,  and  added  in  a 
whisper  to  Gertrude,  "  who  but  Shakspeare  could 
have  delineated  Slender  f" 

Gertrude  was  surprised  and  disappointed  at  find- 
ing Emilie  on  the  piaxza,  prepared  to  return  with 
her  mother ;  but  there  was  no  opportunity  for  ex- 
postulation. Judge  Upton  stood  at  the  open  car^ 
riage  door,  as  impatient  as  if  a  council  of  war  were 
awaiting  his  arrival  at  home,  and  the  ladies  were 
compelled  to  abridge  their  adieus. 

When  Mr.  Clarence  had  made  his  last  bow  to 
his  departing  guests,  he  seated  himself  on  the 
piaua.  ''There  goes  our  English  visiter,  Ger- 
trude," said  he,  ''  enriched  no  doubt  with  precious 
morceaus  for  his  diary.  Judge  Upton  will  repre- 
sent the  class  of  American  country-gentlemen,  and 
his  miscellaneous  help-meet  will  sit  for  an  American 
/^y.  I  heard  him  ask  Mrs.  Upton,  who  has,  it 
must  be  confessed,  an  anomalous  mode  of  assorting 
her  viands,"  (Mr.  Clarence  spoke  with  the  disgust 
of  a  dyspeptic  rather  than  a  Chesterfieldian,) 
''  whether  it  were  common  for  the  Americans  to  eat 
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smUid  with  fish  ?  NotwithstandiDg  her  everlasting 
go(Kl  nature,  she  was  a  little  touched  at  his  surveil- 
lance, and  for  once  replied  without  her  prefix  <  hus- 
band says,'  that  she  supposed  we  had  a  right  to  eat 
such  things  together  as  pleated  us  best." 

'*  It  is  unfortunate,"  said  Gertrude,  *'  that  travel- 
lers should  fall  into  such  hands." 

**  No,  no,  Gertrude  ;  it  makes  no  difference  with 
such  travellers.  They  come  predetermined  to  find 
fault — to  measure  every  thing  they  see  by  the  Eng- 
lish standard  they  carry  in  their  minds,  and  which 
they  conceive  to  be  as  perfect  as  those  eternal  pat- 
terns after  which  some  ancient  philosophers  sup- 
posed the  Creator  to  have  fashioned  the  universe.  I 
had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  this  young 
man,  and  I  think  he  is  about  as  well  qualified  to  de- 
scribe our  country,  and  judge  of  its  real  condition, 
as  the  fish  are  to  pass  their  opinion  on  the  capaci- 
ties and  habitudes  of  the  birds.  I  do  not  mean 
that  ours  is  the  superior  condition,  but  that  we  are 
of  different  elements.  It  does  aunoy  me,  I  confess; 
excessively,  that  such  fellows  should  influence  the 
minds  of  men.  I  do  not  care  so  mnch  about  the 
impression  they  make  in  their  own  country,  as  the 
effect  they  have  in  ours,  in  keeping  alive  jealousies, 
distrusts,  and  malignant  resentments,  and  stirring 
up  in  young  minds  a  keen  sense  of  injustice,  and  a 
feeling  of  dislike  bordering  on  hatred  to  England — 
England,  our  noble  mother  country.  1  would  have 
our  children  taught  to  regard  her  with  filial  venera- 
tion— to  remember  that  their  fathers  participated  in 
her  high  historic  deeds — that  they  trod  the  same 
ground  and  breathed  the  same  air  with  Shakspeare, 
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and  Milton,  and  Locke,  and  Bacon.  I  would  have 
them  esteem  EnglsEnd  as  first  in  science,  in  litera- 
ture, in  the  arts,  in  inventions,  in  philanthropy,  in 
whatever  elevates  and  refines  humanity.  I  would 
liave  them  love  and  cherish  her  name,  and  remem- 
ber that  she  is  still  the  mother  and  sovereign  of 
their  minds." 

^'But  my  dear,  dear  father,  you  are  giving  Eng- 
land the  supremacy  and  preference  over  our  own 
country." 

<'  Our  country !  she  speaks  for  herself,  my  child ; 
if  there  were  not  a  voice  lifted  tliroughout  all  this 
wide  spread  land  of  peace  and  plenty,  yet  how  <  loud 
would  be  the  praise  !'  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  her 
flattered  by  foreigners,  or  boasted  or  lauded  by  our 
own  people.  Nor  do  I  fear,  on  her  account,  any 
thing  that  can  be  said  by  these  petty  tourists,  who, 
like  noisome  insects,  defile  the  fabric  they  cannot 
comprehend," 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Is  there  in  human  form  that  bears  a  heart— 
A  wretch !  a  villain !  loot  to  love  and  truth ! 

That  can  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring*  art, 
Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting^  youth  T'    Bvexf  . 

Gerald  Roecoe  to  Mrs.  Layton. 

^'  On  looking  over  your  ktter  a  second  time,  my 
'  dear  Mrs.  Layton,  I  find  there  is  enough  of  it 
'  unanswered  to  give  me  a  pretence  for  addressing 
'you  again;  and  as  I  know  no  more  agreeable 
*•  employment  of  one  of  my  many  leisure  hours 
'  than  communicating  with  you,  I  will  contrast 
*'  your  picture  of  the  miseries  of  rustic  hospitality 
^  and  rustic  habits,  with  the  trials  of  a  poor  devil, 
'  condemned  to  the  vulgarity  and  necessity  of  drag- 

*  ging  through  the  summer  months  in  town.  We 
<  all  look  at  our  present,  petty  vexations,  through 
*•  the  magnifying  end  of  the  glass,  and  then  tuiliing 
'  our  instrument,  give  to  the  condition  of  others,  the 
^  softness  and  enchantment  of  distance. 

*'  But  to  my  picture.     Behold  me  then,  after 

*  having  waited  through  the  day  in  my  cUentieu 
'  office,  retired  to  my  humble  lodging,  No.  — 
'  Walker-street,  in  a  garret  i^artment,  (by  courtesy 
'  styled  the   attic,)  as  hot,  even  after  the  sun  b 

*  down,  as  a  well-heated  oven  when  the  fire  is  with- 
'  drawn,  or  as  hot  as  you  might  imagine  *  accom- 
'  modations  for  a  single  gentleman*  in  tophet    The 
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**  room  is  fifteen  feet  square,  or  rather  the  floor, 
^'  as  the  ceiling  descends  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
"  degrees,  bo  that  whenever  I  pass  the  centre  of  my 
*^  apartment  I  am  compelled  to  a  perpetual  salam, 
"  or  to  having  my  head  organized  in  a  manner  that 
'^  would  confound  the  metaphysical  materialism  of 
''  a  German. 

"  My  dear  mother,  nobly  as  she  has  conformed 
''  herself  to  our  fallen  fortunes,  has  not  yet  been  able 
^*  to  dispense  with  certain  personal  refinements  for 
^'  herself,  or  for  her  unworthy  son.  I  believe  in  my 
''  soul,  she  has  never  wafted  a  sigh  from  our  land- 
'^  lady's  sordid  little  parlor  to  the  almost  forgotten 
'^  splendors  of  our  drawing-room ;  but  there  is 
'*  something  intolerably  ofiensive  to  her  habits  and 
'*  tastes  in  the  arrangements  of  a  plebeian  bed-room. 
^*  Accordingly  she  has  fitted  up  my  apartment  with 
^*  what  she  considers  necessaries  ;  but  that  first  ne- 
^*  cessity — ^that  chiefest  of  all  luxuries — space,  she 
^*  cannot  command  ;  .nor  can  all  her  ingenuity  over- 
"  come  the  principle  of  resistance  in  matter,  so  that 
*^  my  *  indispensable'  furniture  limits  my  locomotive 
^'  faculties  to  six  feet  by  four.  The  knocks  I  get 
"  in  any  one  day  against  my  bureaus,  writing- 
**  table,  book-case,  be,  would  convert  a  Berkleian 
^'  philosopher. 

"  I  have  but  one  window,  an  ofiset  from  the  rooC 
**  to  which  my  dormant  ceiling  forms  a  covert  way. 
*^  My  horixon  is  bounded  by  tiled  roofs  and  square 
<'  chimneys.  No  gleeful  outlines  of  foliage ;  no 
f '  broad  lake  to  sparkle  and  dimple  on  the  verge  of 

the  starry  canopy ;  no  *  heaven-kissing  hill ;'  but 
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^'  chimniys  and  roofs,  and  roofs  andxhimneys,  for 
*^  one  who  counts  it  high  pleasure  to  behold 

«       '  The  lofty  woods— 4h«  forest  wide  and  long*, 

Adom'd  with  leaves  and  branches  fresh  and  green. 
In  whose  cool  bowers  the  birds,  with  many  a  song, 

Do  welcome  with  their  quire  the  summer's  queen ; 
l*he  meadows  fJBLir,  where  Flora's  ^ifits  among 

Are  intermix'd  with  verdant  grass  between ; 
The  silver  scaled  fish  that  softly  swim 

Within  the  sweet  brook's  crystal,  watry  stream.' 

'^  These  are  the  sorrows  of  my  exile  from  nature 
^Mn  this  her  glorious  ascendant.  I  say  nothing, 
*^  my  dear  Mrs.  L.,  of  being  chained  to  the  city, 
^*  when  the  sweet  spirits  that  gave  it  life  are  fled. 
**  In  short)  I  will  say  nothing  more  of  my  miseries 
**  and  privations.  I  will  even  confess  that  my  little 
*^  cell  has  its  pleasures ;  humble  though  they  be,  still 
*^  they  are  pleasures.  I  do  not  mean  the  dreams 
''  and  visions  that  sport  about  the  brain  of  a  young 
*'man  who  has  his  own  fortunes  to  carve  in  the 
<' world,  and  who  of  course  indemnifies  himself  for 
"  the  absolute  negation  of  his  present  condition  by 
*•  the  brilliant  apparition  of  the  future.  It  is  well 
"  for  us  that  our  modesty  is  not  gauged  by  our  an- 
*^  ticipations  !  My  humble  attic  pleasure  consists  in 
"  looking  down,  like  Don  Cleofas,  on  my  neigh- 
«  bors — ^in  guessing  at  their  spirit  and  history  from 
«« their  outward  world.     You,   my  dear   madam, 

•*  who  live  in  the  courtly  luxury  of street,  if 

'<<  your  eye  ever  glanced  through  your  curtained 
"  window  at  the  yards  of  your  neighbors,  would 
<<  only  see  the  servile  labors,  of  their  domestics. 
^  You  -can  therefore  have  no  imagination  of  the 
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^<  revelations  of  life  to  my  eye.  A  curious  coatrast 
'^  there  is  between  the  front  and  rear  of  these  esta- 
*'  blishmeuts  of  our  humble  citizens— the  formal 
''  aspect  of  the  ambitious  front  parlor,  andibe  laiswr 
'>  aUer  style  of  the  back  apartments.  Suffer  me, 
**  in  this  dearth  of  parties,  operas,  and  whatever 
'*  makes  an  accredited  drawing-room  topic,  to  in- 
'<  troduce  you  to  one  of  my  neighbors  and  his  ^peHt 
^^  paradis*  for  so  Abeille  calls  and  considers  his 
"yard,  a  territory  of  about  thirty  feet  by  fourteen. 
"  Poor  Abeille  ! — poor — ^what  can  make  a  French- 
^"  man  poor  ?  They  ride  through  life  on  the  *  virtu- 
''  oso's  saddle,  which  will  be  sure  to  amble  when 
''the  world  is  at  the  hardest  trot.'  They  have 
''  heaven's  charter  for  happiness. 

''  Abeille  was  a  seigneur  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
<<  possessed  one  of  the  richest  estates  of  that  Hes- 
''  perian  island.  Did  you  never  observe  that  a 
'*  Frenchman's  temperament  is  the  reverse  of  the 
''  ungracious  state  that '  never  is,  but  always  to  be 
''  blessed.'  Let  his  present  condition  be  abject  as  it 
'*  will,  he  has  been  blest.  Abeille  revels  now  in  the 
''  retrospective  glories  of  his  seigniory,  from  which 
''  the  poor  fellow  was  happy  to  escape,  during  the 
''  troubles,  with  his  life,  his  family,  and  a  few  jew- 
*'  els,  with  the  avails  of  which  he  has  since  purchased 
*'  this  little  property,  and  a  scene  of  perfect  French 
'*  happiness  it  is.  Abeille  has  two  lodgers,  an  old 
'*  bachelor,  bitten  with  the  mania  of  learning  French, 
*'  and  a  clerk  qualifying  himself  for  a  supercargo. 
''  He  teaches  young  ladies  to  paint  flowers.  His 
'*  pretty  daughters,  Felicite  and  Angelique,  embroi- 
^*  der  muslin  and  weave  lace,  and  by  these  means. 
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'^and  the  infinite  ingenoily  of  a  French  menage 
they  contrive  to  live  in  independence,  and  so  far 
from  any  vain  misery  about  their  past  magnifi- 
"  cence,  it  seems  merely  to  cast  a  vivid  hue — a  sort 
"  of  sunset  glory  over  their  present  mediocrity. 

**  Abeille's  little  parterre  gives  him  far  more 
*' pleasure,  he  confesses,  than  he  ever  received 
**  from  his  West-India  plantation.  This  parterre  is 
**the  triumph  of  taste  over  expense.  He  has 
"  covered  with  a  trellis  a  vile  one  story  back-bnild- 
"  ing,  that  protrudes  its  hideous  form  the  whole  length 
'  ^  of  the  yard,  and  conducted  over  it  a  grape-vine,  that 
**  yields  fruit  as  delicious  and  plentiful  as  if  it  grew 
"  in  sunny  France.  The  high  board-fence,  over 
''  which  once  flaunted  a  vulgar  creeper,  is  now  em- 
^*  bossed  with  a  multi-flora.  In  the  angle  of  the 
^*  yard  next  the  house,  and  concealing  with  exquisite 
'*  art  an  ugly  indentation  of  the  wall,  is  a  moss-rose, 
"  Abeille's  cheffTcatvre.  This  he  has  fed,  watered, 
**  pruned,  and  in  every  way  cherished,  till  it  has 
*' surmounted  the  fence;  and  to-day  I  saw  him 
^'  gazing  at  a  cluster  of  buds  on  the  very  summit,  as 
"  a  victor  would  have  looked  on  his  laurel-crown.  At 
**  the  extremity  of  the  yard  is  a  series  of  shelves  ar- 
^*  ranged  like  the  benches  of  an  ampidieatre,  (mark 
**  the  economy  of  space  and  sunshine  !)  filled  with 
'^  pots  containing  the  finest  flowers  of  all  seasons. 
"  The  back  windows  are  festooned,  not  screened — 
"  a  Frenchman  never  blinds  his  windows— with 
*'  honeysuckles,  coquetting  their  way  to  two  bird 
"cages,  where,  embowered  and  perfumed,  are 
^*  perched  canaries  and  mocking-birds,  who  ei\joy 
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^<  here  every  sweet  in  nature  but  liberty,  and  the 
'^  little  servile  rogues  sing  as  if  they  had  forgotten 
*'  that ;  and  to  finish  all,  the  few  unoccupied  feet  of 
^'  the  ^ petit  paradiSf*  just  leaving  space  for  Abolle 
'*  to  meander  among  the  flowers,  are  set  with  me^ 
^'  dallions  of  carnations,  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  mig- 
^^  nonette.  I  must  not  omit  the  tame  crow,  AbdUe's 
'*  esquire,  who  follows  him  like  his  shadow,  and 
''  madame's  pets  and  darlings,  an  enormous  parrot, 
"  the  most  accomplished  of  his  tribe — a  Mathews 
^'  among  parrots— and  the  largest  and  ugliest  shock 
**  that  ever  lay  in  a  Frenchwoman's  lap.  There  sits 
*'  madame,  at  this  moment,  coquetting  with  the  par- 
^'rot,  scolding  Belle,  and  taking  snufi*,  her  only 
*' occupations  in  life.  '  Pauvre  femme,'  Abeille 
^^  says,  ^  elle  ne  sait  pas  travailler— -toutes  les  femmes 
'^de  St  Domingue  sont  ainsi  paresseuses,  mais, 
*'  elle  est  si  bonne,  si  oeconome,  et  si  fidelle !' 
" '  Panvre  femme'  indeed  !  Abeille  looks  at  her 
"  through  the  vista  of  long  past  tinfe,  or  he  would 
**  not  account  the  latter  quality  such  a  virtue.  But 
''if  madame  does  not,  her  pretty  daughters  do 
''  know  how  to  work.  Felicite  wrought  herself  into 
''  the  heart  of  a  youth,  who  in  spite  of  her  poverty, 
"  and  in  spite  of  the  Yankee  prejudice  of  all  his  kin- 
''  dred  against  a  French  girl,  married  her,  and  toiled 
''  hard  to  support  her,  when  last  week,  like  the  gifts 
''  of  a  fairy  tale,  came  a  rich  legacy  to  Felicite  from 
"  Port-au-Prince,  the  bequest  of  a  cirdevant  slave. 
"  Never  were  people  happier.  I  see  them  now 
*^  prettily  grouped  at  their  chamber-window,  Felicite 
^'  leaning  on  her  husband's  shoulder,  and  playing 
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•«  bopeep  with  her  child,  the  child  in  the  arms  of  her 
*^  old  maiden  annt  'Eli,  who  has  forgotten  to  put  on 
**  ber  false  curls,  even  forgotten  her  matin  mass 
'*  ever  since  this  bantling  came  into  the  world.  So 
^*  easy  is  it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Layton,  for  the  affections 
*^  of  your  sex  to  revert  to  their  natural  and  happiest 
''  channeL 

V  But  the  prettiest  flower  of  my  neighbor's  gar* 
'*  den,  the  genius  loci  of  his  petit  panuiis^  is  An- 
^'  gelique.  She  is  much  younger  than  her  sister. 
^*  From  my  observations  from  winter  to  summer  for 
*'  the  last  three  years,  I  take  it  she  is  about  the 
'*  poetic  age  of  seventeen. 

^*  With  all  the  facilities  of  my  observatory,  and 
^'the  advantage  of  occasional  explanatory  notes 
''from  Abeille,  I  am  extremely  puzded  by  Ange- 
''  lique.  During  the  past  winter,  I  used  every  eve- 
^'ning  to  see  her,  the  very  soul  of  gaiety,  at  the 
''  fittle  retmiaKS  at  her  father's.  Her  sylph-like 
'  *  figure  was  always  flitting  over  the  floor.  She  danced 
'^  widi  her  father's  old  French  friends,  and  frolicked 
^'  with  the  children,  the  veriest  romp  and  trickster 
«<  among  diem.  She  would  sew  the  skirts  of  pere 
*'  Bailie's  coat  to  old  'Eli's  gown ;  drop  icicles  un- 
"'  der  the  boys'  collars,  and  play  off  on  all,  young 
**  and  old,  her  feats  of  fearless  frolic  As  the  spring 
''  opened,  I  heard  her  sweet  voice  outsinging  the 
*'  birds,  her  light  heart  seemed  instinctively  to  echo 
*'  their  joyous  notes ;  and  many  a  time  have  I 
''  thrown  down  my  book,  and  involuntarily  respond- 
''  ed  to  her  merry  peals  of  laughter.  Soon  after 
«  this  there  was  a  sudden  transition  from  the  gay 
''  temper  of  the  girl. to*  the  elaborate  arts  of  the 
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*' young  lady.  She  dressed  ambidously,  always 
<*  with  exquisite  taste,  as  if  she  bad  studied  her  fa- 
''  ther's  flowers  for  the  harmony  of  colors,  but  with 
''  a^restless  vanity  and  expense  that  seemed  the  out- 
''  breaking  of  her  West-Lidia  nature.  A  few  weeks 
*'  since  she  had  the  fever  of  sentiment  upon  her — 
''would  sit  whole  evenings  by  her  window  alone, 
''  and  sang  more  plaintive  ditties  than  I  supposed 
*' there  were  in  the  F/ench  language.  Now  she 
^'  sings  nothing,  gay  or  sad,  but  sits  all  day  over 
*'  her  lace  without  raising  her  eyes.  Her  face  is  so 
/'  pale  and  pensive  that  I  fancy,  even  at  this  dis- 
**  tance,  I  see  the  tears  dropping  on  her  work. 

'*  Her  father  called  me  to  the  fence  to-day  to  give 
''  me  a  carnation.  I  remarked  to  him,  that  inade- 
*'  moiselle  was  too  constantly  at  her  work.  *  Yes,' 
'*  he  said,  '  but  she  will  work  and  she  is  so 
*'  triste.  Monsieur  Roscoe.  Sacristie  !  we  are  all 
'<  triste,  when  Angelique  will  not  smile.'  '  Ah  ! 
'*  monsieur,  mon  coeur  pleure.'  I  felt  a  sort  of 
*^  shivering  as  if  a  storm  were  gathering  over  this 
*'  sunny  spot.  Heaven  grant  that  this  little  hum- 
*'  ble  parcuiis  may  not  be  infested  by  e^il  spirits. 
**  Do  not,  my  dear  Mrs.  Larton,  give  the  reins  to 
^'  your  feminine  fancy.  My  interest  in  Angelique 
**  is  all  *  en  philosopher'*  or  if  you  please,  ^  en  phi- 
*'  lanOiropute  ;'  a  little  softer  and  deepe<*  it  may  be, 
*'  than  'Eli  or  even  Felicite,  or  any  less  beautiful 
'*  than  Angelique  could  excite." 

**  I  left  ray  letter  last  evening  and  strolled  down 
*^to  the  Battery.  It  should  have  been  a  moon- 
*'  light  night  but  the  clouds  bad  interposed,  and  tlie 
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<*  few  loiterers  that  remained  there  chose  the  broad 
*^  walk  at  the  waterVside.  I  sa|7  an  acquaint- 
**  ance  whom  I  was  in  no  humor  to  join,  anid  I 
*'  retired  to  a  more  secluded  walk,  where  I  encoun- 
**  tered  a  pair  who  had  evidently  gone  there  to  avoid 
**  observers,  for  on  seeing  me  approach  they  turned 
abruptly  and  departed.  Soon  after,  in  going 
op  Broadway,  I  met  the  same  couple.  They 
were  just  separating;  the  lady  came  towards 
^*  me ;  she  was  shawled  and  veiled,  but  as  I  was 
**  passing  her,  her  veil  caught  in  the  railing  of  an 
'<  area  and  her  face  was  exposed.  It  was,  as  I  had 
'*  conjectured,  Angelique.  I  walked  on  without 
^*  seeming  to  notice  her,  and  I  perceived  that  her 
**  attendant  had  turned  and  was  hastily  retracing  his 
**  steps  after  her.  I  cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  at 
**  him,  and  though  his  hat  was  drawn  close  over  his 
^*  eyes,  and  he  held  his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  I 
**  believed  then,  and  still  believe,  he  was  PedtiUo! 
*^  He  has  a  certain  gait  and  air  that  cannot  be  mis- 
''  taken,  and  though  he  had  not  on  the  famous 
'*  Spanish  identifying  cloak  that  you  used  to  say 
*^  was  managed  more  gracefully  than  any  other  in 
<^  Broadway,  yet  I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  my  conjee- 
*'  ture.     If  I  am,  *  curse  on  his  perjured  arts  !' " 


"  My  dear  Mrs.  Layton  :— My  letter  had  swollen 
^'  to  such  an  unreasonable  bulk  that  I  threw  it  aside 
**  as  not  worth  the  postage.  But  some  facts  having 
**  come  to  my  ear  which  have  made  me  give  unwill* 
'*  ing  credence  to  the  possibility  that  you  may  be  in- 
■*  duced  to  favor  Pedrillo's  suit  to  Emilie,  I  have 
**  determined  to  communicate  certain  particulars  to 
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<^  you,  that  I  think  will  influence  your  opinion  of 

^*  this  gentlemyi. 

*^  The  evening  after  the  encounter  with  Pedrillo 

^'  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  was  returning  late  to 

*'  my  lodgings — there  should  have  been  a  waning 

'*  moon  to  light  tlie  ciQr,  but  the  heavens  were  over- 

^*  cast,  one  of  the  possible  vicisitudes  of  weather, 

<<  which,  (if  we  may  judge  from  the  economy  of  lamp- 

^'  oil,)  is  not  anticipated  by  our  corporation.     The 

<*  night  was  dark  and  drizzlmg.     It  was  past  one 

'*  o'clock.  I  was  musing  on  the  profound  stillness — 

**  what  stillness  is  so  eloquent  as  that  of  a  populous 

^'  city  ? — and  in  part  confused  by  the  darkness,  I 

"  turned  down  White  instead  of  Walker  street.     I 

*<  did  not  perceive  my  mistake  till  I  had  made  some 

<•  progress,  and  then  my  attention  was  attracted  by 

*'  a  carriage  drawn  up  close  to  the  flagging  ;  the 

<<  steps  were  down,  the  door  open,  and  the  coach- 

<•  man   on   his  box«    '  There   was   no   light   from 

**  the  adjoining  houses ;    no  sound,  no  indication 

'<of  any  kind  that  a  creature  was  awake  tliere. 
'*  I  thought  the  poor  devil  of  a  coachman  over- 

^<  wearied  had  fallen  asleep  on  his  box,  and  I  stop- 

^*  ped  with  the  intention  of  waking  him,  when  I 

**  heard  three  low  notes  whistled  by  some  person 

'*  a  few  doors  in  advance  of  me,  and  directly  half 

^'  the  blind  of  a  parlor  window  was  opened,  and  by 

*^  the  faint  light  that  penetrated  the  misty  atmos-< 

<^  phere,  I  perceived  a  man's  figure  before  the  win-* 

^'dgwof  AbiUyt  house.     Imperfect  and  varying 

*'  as  the  light  was,  I  saw  the  person  was  addressing 

<<  imploring  and  impatient  gestures  to  some  one 

^'  within*    lAy  first  impulse  was  that  natural  to  a 
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**  mind  of  commoii  manliness  and  delicacy,  to  avoid 
^*  any  interference  with  the  secret  purposes  of  an- 
«<  other,  and  I  crossed  the  street,  designing  to  pass 
immediately  down  on  the  other  side.  But  as  the 
purpose  of  this  untimely  visit  flashed  upon  my 
^'  mind,  I  felt  that  there  was  something  cowardly  in 
**  my  retreat.  It  might  be  possible,  even  at  this 
^'  late  moment  to  save  the  infirm  Angelique  (for 
I  had  truly  divined  the  actors  in  the  scene)  from 
the  power  of  the  villain  Pedrillo.  I  was  forti- 
^*  fied  in  my  hope  when  I  saw  Angelique,  in  the 
'^  act  of  putting  her  hat  on  her  head,  throw  it 
'*  from  her,  and  cautiously  raise  the  window-sash. 
'^  She  spoke  to  Pedrillo,  but  in  so  low  a  voice  that 
**  I  only  caught  a  few  words.  Something  she  said 
^*  of  her  mother  being  sick.  That  she  faltered  in 
^*  her  purpose  of  quitting  the  paternal  roof  was  plain 
<*  from  PedrilIo*s  vehement  gestures,  and  from  the 
^  agony  of  indecision  with  which  she  paced  the 
^<  room,  wringing  her  hands,  and  balancing,  no 
'*  doubt,  the  pleadings  of  honor  and  filial  duty, 
^'  against  the  passionate  persuasions  of  her  lover. 

<<  I  too  thought  of  poor  Abeille— the  fond  old 
'*  father — of  his  *  petit  paradU^^  and  his  cheerful  and 
*^  grateful  enjoyment  of  the  wreck  of  his  splendid 
**  fortune,  and  of  this  his  loveliest  flower  trampled  in 
'*  the  dust.  Images  of  the  ruin  and  desolation  that 
^'  awaited  the  amiable  Frenchman  nerved  my  rcso- 
^<  lution,  and  the  possibility  that  I  might  avert  the 
*'  instant  danger,  made  my  heart  throb  as  if  my  own 
'<f  dearest  treasure  were  in  jeopardy.  What,  thought 
'<  I,  ought  I  to  do  ?  What  can  I  do,  to  counteract 
"  on^  who  has  so  far  succeeded  in  bis  purposes  f 
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''  I  may  alarm  the  Deighbors  by  my  outcries,  and 
''  rouse  Ab^ille,  but  the  wretch  will  escape  with  his 
*'  prey,  before  he  can  be  intercepted :  or,  at  best, 
'*  Angelique  will  be  disgraced  by  the  exposure  of 
"  her  intentions.  Thus  puzzled,  I  ceased  to  measure 
'^obstacles,  dismissed  all  calculations,  and  just  fol- 
"  lowed  the  impulse  and  guidance  of  my  feelings. 
'*I  advanced  with  cautious  foot-steps  towards 
"  Abeille^s  door-step.  Pedrillo  was  already  on  it. 
*'  and  ^s  yet  unaware  of  my  proximity. 

'*  The  light  moved  from  the  parlor,  and  flashed 
'*  through  the  fan-light  above  the  street-door.  An- 
''  gelique  had  then  decided  her  fate.  There  was 
*'  another  pause  in  her  movement.  I  was  now 
^*  so  near  to  Pedrillo  that  I  heard  him  breathe 
'<  through  his  shut  teeth,  *  Te  furies !  why  does 
''not  she  open  the  doorf  and  as  if  answering 
^^  to  his  *rcrds,  Angeiique  gave  aucuble  tokens 
"  of  her  decision.  The  bohs  were  slowly  with- 
''  drawn,  the  door  opened,  and  Pedrillo  sprang 
*'  forward, to  receive  his  prize,  when  with  one  arm 
''  I  hurled  him  back.  I  know  not  how  far  he  fell, 
"  nor  where,  I  had  no  time  to  give  him  one  glance : 
"  with  my  other  arm  I  had  grasped  Angdliqne,  and 
''  dragging  her  within  the  door,  I  instantly  reclosed 
«  and  rebolted  it. 

**  I  never  shall  forget,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  never 
'^  describe,  Ang6lique*s  first  look  of  terror,  astonish- 
"  ment,  and  inquiry,  and  the  overwhelming  shame 
<*with  which  she  dropped  her  head  on  her  bosom, 
''when  she  recognised  me.  Fortunately  she  did 
^<  not  speak.    I  listened  intently  for  some  indica- 
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^*  tiou  of  our  baffled  knight's  intentions,  at  thb  nn- 
"  expected  t|ini  in  his  affairs.  I  heard  nothing  tiU 
'<  the  sound  of  the  retiring  carriage-wheels  proved 
**  that  he  had  retreated.  I  then  graced  myself  with  an 
apology  to  Ang^lique.  I  am  not  sure  that  she  was 
not,  when  her  first  surprise  was  over,  a  littie  vexed 
'*with  my  interference,  but  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
*'  give  a  better  direction  to  her  feelings,  and  with- 
'^  out  preaching  about  her  duties,  or  dictating  them, 
*^  I  set  before  her  such  a  picture  of  her  fond  old  fa- 
''  ther,  that  her  tender  heart  returned  to  its  loyalty 
'*  to  him,  to  duty,  and  to  happiness,  and  shuddering 
*^  at  the  precipice  from  which  she  had  escaped,  she 
*'  most  solemnly  vowed  for  ever  to  renounce,  and 
"  shun  Pedrillo. 

'^  Tjiat  it  is  better  to  save  than  to  destroy,  no  one 
"  will  dispute.  I  believe  it  is  easier — far  easier  to  per- 
^*  snade  the  infirm  to  virtue  than  to  vice.  There  is  an 
^*  unbroken  chord  in  every  human  heart,  that  vibrates 
**  to  the  voice  of  truth.  There  is  there  an  undying 
'^  spark  from  the  altar  of  God,  that  may  be  kindled 
"  to  a  flame  by  the  breath  of  virtue.  If  we  felt  this 
^'  truth  more  deeply,  we  should  not  be  so  reckless  of 
^Mlie  happiness  of  our  fellow-beings,  and  so  negU- 
^*  gent  of  any  means  we  may  possess  of  cherishing 
^^  and  stimulating  their  virtue. 

^'  I  did  not  embarrass  Angclique  with  my  pre- 
^'sencc  one  moment  after  I  was  assured  that  her 
**  right  resolution  was  fixed  ;^  but  I  hesitated  whether 
*'  to  retire  through  Ab^ille's  yard  to  my  lodgings, 
^^  or  to  go  into  the  street,  where  Pedrillo  might  pos- 
''  sibly  still  be  lurking.  I  wished  that,  if  possible, 
''  he  should  think  Angelique  had  been  rescued  by 
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..-J  ...  ...t  .H.^  ui  imaing  it.     I  did  i 

■'  have  since  suspecled  Ihal  Pedriilo  asce 
^'  name  from  il,  for  I  have  met  him  once 
"I  chough!  his  face  flushed  ud  his  brt 
"  M  he  passed  me. 

"^  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Laytoo,  have 
"  giving  jou  a  true  account  of  the  sol 
"  played  in  this  httle  drama,  proved  to  y. 
"beliefin  the  slander  that  claims  the  ] 
"  favor  of  your  «ex  for  men  a  bonnet 
"  However,  lo  confess  the  truth,  my  mot 
"  communication  was  quite  foreign  lo  m 
■'I  must  iniiulge  my  egotism  by  telaUn' 
"part  in  the  characteristic  ttnishing  ol 
"  Old  Ab«lle  came  to  my  room  this  moi 
'■  a  note  from  Angelique.  She  informee 
"  her  poor  mother  had  just  died ;  that  sh 
"  stowed  •  such  praise'  on  her  when  she 
'her  last  blessing.     -Tile  praise,'  sh.  . 
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''that  Aft  is  gahig  to  the  convent  mt  Baltimore  '  to 
^'pray  to  (Sod  and  make  penitence  for  a  UtUe 
<'  miile.*  It  was  evident  the  old  man  had  a  bofden 
*^  oohis  heart  that  coald  only  be  relieved  by  words ; 
t«  fant  there  are  fedings  of  a  nature  and  force  to 
'*  check  the  fluency  even  of  a  Frenchman ;  and 
'^  Ab6ille  was  mute,  save  in  the  eloquence  of  tears. 
*^  He  took  out  his  snuff-box,  which  serves  him  on  all 
**  occasions  as  a  Knk  to  mend  the  broken  chain  of 
**  his  ideas ;  but  now  it  would  not  do.  I  had  not 
*'  yet  read  Ang^lique's  note,  and  I  naturaUy  referred 
*'  his  emotion  to  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  which  I 
'^  adverted  in  a  tone  of  condolence.  **  Ah,  'ds  not 
*'  that.  Monsieur  Roscoe,'  he  said,  '  il  faut  mourir — 
**  and  my  wife— pauvre  femme  ! — ^was  good  to  die. 
^*  Certainement  c'est  un  grand  malheur  ;  but  ever}* 
**  body  can  speak  of  his  wife's  death— -but,  sacristie ! 
'<  when  I  think  of  that^  my  tongue  will  not  move, 
*'  though  my  heart  is  full  of  gratitude  to  you,  Mon* 
**  sieur  Roscoe.  Ah,  you  have  saved  us  all,  et  de 
"  quelle  horreur  !'  Here  Ab^ille  burst  into  a  fresh 
**  floodof  tears,  and  agsdn  had  recourse  to  his  snufi*-box. 
*'  I  could  no  longer  appear  ignorant  of  his  meaning. 
'' '  My  good  friend,'  said  I,  *  I  understand  you  per- 
^*  fectly ;  but  this  is  not  a  subject  to  talk  about.  Let  me 
^*  only  say  to  you,  that  Ang^lique  was  even  more 
^'  ready  to  spring  from  the  toils  than  I  was  to  extri- 
"  cate  her.'  *  Ah,  Dieu  soitb^ni — ^veritablement — 
'*  elle  est  un  ange.  Ah,  Monsieur  Roscoe,  you 
<^  have  said  that  good  word  of  ma  petite  pour 
**  m'encourager.  Vous  savez,'  he  continued,  for 
"  now  Jie  bad  recovered  all  his  volubility,  *  vous 


^^..^iinii ,  tnui  always  have  a  very  p 
•'  int::.     ^K'  claim  on  mv  comitrv  is  parlh 
'•  and  1  have  received  liftvllioiisand  francs. 
''  not  want  this  money;  I  am  very  happy 
**  poor  girl  shall  have  it  all — ten  thousand 
''  and  when  she  has  made  her  penitence  ; 
'^  have  her  hand,   Monsieur  Roscoe,  am 
^'  money  in  it.     Ah,  do  not  speak-— vous  le 
"  I  certainly  was  not  prepared  to  reply 
^'expected   an   expression   of  Ab6ille^s   g 
'' However,  I   had  frankness  enough   to 
"  marriage  must  be  an  affair  of  the  heart 
'*  'You,*  I  said,  *my  friend  Abeille,  canno 
'*  for  Ang^lique  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemo 
^'  can  I  foresee  in  what  disposition  I  shall  t 
«•  myself.'     *  Ah  but,'  iuterrupted  Ab6ille,  < 
"  shorten  Ang6Iiqne's  retirement  to  a  few  y 
**  elle  est  si  jeune, — il  ne  faut  pas  penser 
''  Dieu  too  long.'     I  was  driven  to  an  evasi 
**  I  have  too  much  chivalrv  intot.«-«- —  -- 
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'*  admit  the  thought  of  aspiring  to  tb^  hand  of 
'*  Mademoiselle  Ang^lique. 

«« <  £st-il  possible,'  cried  Abeille,  *  q'une  femme 
"  raisopnable,  pent  etre  capable  de  telles  sottises, 
panvre  gar^on !'  This  was  spoken  in  a  tone  of 
deep  commiseration.  '  I  pray  the  bon  Dieu  will 
**  reward  your  filial  pieQr ;  but  where  will  madame 
^*  find  uneAm^ricaine  comparable  a  mon  Angelique  f 
''Toujoursy  toujours  you  shall  be  mon  fils,  if 
'*yoa  cannot  be  the  mari  of  my  belle  Ange- 
''lique.  Eh  bien!— chacun  k  son  goiit — ^mais, 
*'une  Americaine  preferable  k  mon  Angelique!' 
'*The  old  man  took  a  double  pinch  of  snufi*. 
'''Adieu,  Monsieur  Roscoe;  you  will  come  to 
**  the  cath^drale  to  hear  the  miserere  chanted  for 
''poor  Madame  Abeille.'  I  assured  him  I  would 
"  do  so,  and  thereupon  we  parted. 

^  •  Hy  dc^ir  Mr;.  Lsytra,  a!!e^  loe  the  happiness 

'*  of  soon  hearing  from  your  own  lips,  or  your  own 
'^  pen,  that'Senor  Pedrillo's  suit  has  met  its  merited 
"  fate. 

<^  And  in  the  meantime,  believe  me,  as  ever, 
"  Your  devoted  fiiend  and  servant, 

"  Gerald  Roscoe." 

lloscoe  was  right  in  his  conjecture  that  Pedrillo 
bad  ascertained  who  had  intercepted  his  success. 
When  he  rose  from  the  prostrate  position  in  the  mid« 
dle  of  the  street  where  Roscoe  had  thrown  him,  he 
stumbled  over  a  hat.  He  perceived  that  the  noise 
at  Ab^ille's  door  had  attracted  the  observation  of 
one  of  the  guardians  of  the  nig^t,  and  be  thought 
f  ropef  to  retreat.    He  took  the  bftt  with  him,  aqd 
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ilrossps  proceeded  from  prcferoiico  (o  I 
lore  olTtln;  iinme,  niiii  tlij-fw  tlie  lint  in 
saving  as  lie  did  so,  "I  have  found  ou 
and  I  will  make  ihe  opportimity  of  reve 
It  must  be  confessed  there  is  a  chan 
publican  society,  id  a  foreign  name  and 
pretensions,  like  the  fascinations  of  a 
children.  Our  tastes  are  yet  governed 
prixliges—cAM  in  the  old  mould.  W« 
generous  principle  thai  each  individual 
to  his  own  eminence,  whetlier  his  sirea  . 
the  heights,  or  drudged  obscurely  in  t) 
VZ.Si,tiue;  but  artificial  disiinctions  st 
our  imaginations,  and  the  spell  has  no 
solved  by  the  repeated  detection  of  the 
of  impostors  with  foreign  manners,  and  1 
iHg>  titles  who  have  obtained  the  entr 
fashionable  circles. 

Irillo  had  far  more  a 
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erudition  than  he  might  have  imbibed  at  the  play- 
hoase,  and  by  a  moderate  intercourse  with  culti- 
vated society.  He  spoke  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  equally  well ;  and  so  well  as  to  leave  his 
hearer  in  doubt  which  was  his  vernacular ;  and  he 
had  the  insinuating  address — the  devotion  of  look 
and  manner,  in  his  intercourse  with  ladies,  that 
marks  the  exotic  in  America.  In  common  widi 
most  Spaniards  who  come  among  us,  he  cast  his  na- 
tivity in  old  Castile,  though  he  confessed  he  had 
been  driven  to  the  new  world  to  repair  the  abated 
fortunes  of  his  ancient  family.  He  was  not  precise 
IB  communicating  the  particulars  of  his  career;  but 
the  grand  circumstance  of  success,  if  it  did  not  ex- 
tinguish curiosity,  at  least  repressed  its  expression. 
He  had  been  recently  known  to  some  of  our  first 
merchants,  as  the  principal  in  a  rich  house  in  the 
Havana.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  slight 
scrupulosity  Jasper  Layton  might  have  felt  in  intro- 
dncing  him  to  his  wife  and  daughter.  Mrs.  Lay- 
ton  at  first  courted  Pedrillo  merely  as  a  brilliant 
acquisition  to  her  coterie.  She  confessed  she  had 
no  affinities  for  American  character — tame,  unex- 
citable,  and   unadorned   as   she  deemed  it.     She 

spoke  French  and  Spanish  remarkably  weU,  and 
the  desire  to  demonstrate  these  accomplishments  did 
not  betray  a  very  culpable  vanity.  She  first  sedu- 
lously cultivated  Pedrillo's  acquaintance ;  ^  Eve  did 
first  eat  ;^  but  Mrs.  Layton,  no  more  than  our  first 
mother,  foresaw  the  fatal  consequences  of  what  ap- 
peared a  trivial  act.  Their  relations  soon  became 
interesting  and  complicated.  .Pedrillo  was  capti* 
rated  by  Emilie's  pre-eminent  beaut}'.    Her  inn^o- 


314  cijjibvce;  or 

when  he  exposed  it  to  the  light,  he  found  withio  it 
the  name  that  of  all  others  was  most  likely  to  give  a 
keen  edge  to  his  resentment  He  bad  met  Roscoe 
often  at  Mrs.  Laytoii's,  and  had  had  some  corro- 
ding saspicions  that  Emilie's  indifference  to  his  ad- 
dresses proceeded  from  preference  to  Roscoe*  He 
tore  off  the  name,  and  threw  the  hat  into  the  street, 
saying  as  he  did  so,  **  I  have  found  out  the  object^ 
and  I  will  make  the  opportunity  of  revenge." 

It  must  be  confessed  there  is  a  charm  to  our  re- 
publican society,  in  a  foreign  name  and  aristocratic 
pretensions,  like  the  fascinations  of  a  fairy  tale  to 
children.  Our  tastes  are  yet  governed  by  ancient 
prhtigeH-'^SLSi  in  the  old  mould.  We  profess  the 
generous  principle  that  each  individual  has  a  ri§^t 
to  his  own  eminence,  whether  his  sires  commanded 
the  heights,  or  drudged  obscurely  in  the  humblest 
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of  life;  butartiticiai  distinctions  still  inllaence 
our  imaginations,  and  the  spell  has  not  been  dis- 
solved by  the  repeated  detection  of  the  pretensions 
of  impostors  with  foreign  manners,  and  high-sound- 
ing titles  who  have  obtained  the  entree  of  our 
fashionable  circles. 

Henriques  Pedrillo  had  far  more  plausible  claims 
to  favor  than  certain  other  vagrant  foreigners  who 
have  played  among  us  too  absurd  and  notorious  a 
part  to  be  yet  forgotten.  He  had  in  the  first  place 
*  nature's  aristocracy,'  a  person  and  face  of  uncom-' 
mon  symmetry  and  elegance,  and  these  advantages 
he  cherished  and  set  off  with  consummate  art,  steer- 
ing a  middle  course  between  coxcombry  and  negli- 
gence, the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the  gentleman's 
toilette.     His  conversation  did  not  indicate  any  morr 
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9ecfeU     Wben  I  entered  that  room  to-night  I  was 
utterly  miiied." 

''A  secret!— ha!  ha!" 

*^  A  Kcret — yes,  jfom  might  have  guessed  it,  for 
God  knows  yoo  were  deqply  concerned  in  it— bat 
all  scores  are  wiped  oot  now,  hey,  Pedrillo  ?  That 
last  bragger  cleared  off  the  last  five  thoosand— and 
my  loss  to  that  devilish  feUow  Martin,  that  is  ba- 
lanced  too;  thank  Heavenlam  my  own  man  again; 
a  timely  whirl  of  the  wheel  it  was.  Fortune,  blind 
goddess  as  thou  art,  I  still  will  worship  thee !" 

**  Do  we  visit  her  temple  to-morrow  night  ?'* 

*•  Certainly." 

^'  Au  revoir,  then."  They  parted ;  Layton  went 
one  way,  intoxicated  with  success,  humming  glees 
and  catches,  now  twisting  his  cane  around  his  fin- 
gers, now  striking  it  on  the  pavement,  and  even  at- 
tracting the  eye  of  the  drowsy  watchmen  by  his  irre- 
gular movements.  His  spirits  would  have  fled  if  he 
had  penetrated  Pedrillo's  bosom,  and  seen  the  keen, 
vigilant  suspicion  he  had  awakened  there. 

The  next  night  they  met  again  at  the  gaming- 
table. Fortune  maintained  her  perch  on  Layton's 
cards ;  Pedrillo  lost  large  sums.  Again  they  left  the 
house  together.  Pedrillo  appeared  even  more  un- 
moved than  he  had  on  the  preceding  night.  He 
congratulated  Layton  with  as  much  seeming  uncon- 
cern as  if  the  subject  in  question  were  a  mercantile 
speculation  in  which  he  had  no  personal  concern. 
Layton  was  in  ecstades — ^<  Tou  may  defy  the  world, 
Pedrillo !"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  the  highest  good 
humQr,  <'  and  all  its  turns,  tricks,  and  shufflings. 
Those  poor  devils  we  have  left  behind  us  are  ready 
Vol.  I.  19 


"  Yes."  '^ 

"  Doci  she  piTinii  „„  ,„  |;,||„,,,  ^^^  ,„ 

La>tou's  cUted  loM  ivas  changed  I, 

coMlialory,  as  he  replied,  "  Wh,    lo  t 

^  tr«th,  Pedrillo,  .l,e  „e™!  di.i„li™d! 

■  Irtiole  wc  m,,  „  „,],  eomider  the  affair 

F       "Jf'fc"  did  you  come  loihaicondoiu 

"When?  „ba,  difference  does  Ihal  m. 

a  Kiee  conclusion  r" 

"  Do  we  meet  to-morrow  night  r'" 
"As  you  please ;  after  my  run  of  luck 
hecome  me  to  propose  it." 

Knilil"""'  *" '  "''  '■^'"  "■' "'"  '" 

'■  Eb  bien ;  but  of  course  Pedrillo    v 

a«nd  that  I  shall  „„,r  consent  to  put'an 

You  sl«JI  do  as  you  cboose"-^ad 
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m  steady  gaie,  and  once  or  twice  he  looked  up,  star- 
tled and  inquiring,  but  instantly  his  attention  re- 
verted to  the  portentous  interests  of  the  game. 
From  time  to  time  angry  and  half-smothered  excla- 
mations broke  from  his  companions,  at  his  obstinate 
luck  ;  still  they  continued  with  fatal  desperation  to 
wager  and  lose,  and  when  the  play  was  finished, 
tbey  had  lost,  and  Layton  had  won  all.  Accustom- 
ed as  tbey  were  to  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations 
of  fortune,  their  continued  losses  on  the  present  oc- 
casion had  exhausted  their  patience,  and  deprived 
them  of  the  power  of  quelling  the  expression  of 
their  excited  passions.  Despair,  madness,  and 
worse^than  all,  suspicion,  burst  forth  in  loud  impre- 
caticMis,  or  in  half  audible  murmurs.  Layton's 
cheek  burnt,  and  his  hand  trembled,  whh  triumph, 
or  resentment,  or  consciousness,  but  he  uttered  not 
one  word  ;  and  when,  as  they  left  the  apartment,  he, 
as  usual,  thrust  his  arm  into  Pedrilio's,  Pedrillo 
withdrew  from  him,  and  fixed  on  him  a  cold  pene- 
trating glance  that  thrilled  through  his  soul.  He 
involuntarily  shivered — they  emerged  from  the  long 
dark  passage,  that  led  flrom  their  secret  haunt  to  the 
street,  into  a  damp,  hot,  steaming  atmosphere.  '*  A 
singular  morning  for  agues'!"  said  Pedrillo,  looking 
contemptuously  at  Layton,  while  he  took  ofi*  his 
own  hat  and  fanned  himself,  as  if  to  stir  some  living 
principle  in  the  suffocating  air:  Layton  turned 
bis  eye  timidfy  to  Pedrillo  ;  their  glances  met — a 
keen  intelligence,  a  malignant  triumph,  and  piti- 
less contempt,  spoke  in  Pedrilio's ;  the  shame,  and 
fear,  and  nusery  of  detected  villany,  in  Layton's. 
Tbey  walked  on  in  silence  to  the  head  of  the  street, 
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tempt  a  cheat  in  the  presence  of  the  I 
I  suspected  vo"r  trick  the  first  night — tl 
suspkions  were  confirmed — to-night  1 
ed  yon.  Let  this  pass.  You  have 
imprudent  in  your  practice,  my  good 
should  have  calculated  more  nicely  (h 
detection.  Other  suspicions  than  mine 
ed,  but  there  is  an  immeasurable  disla 
suspicion  and  certainlVi  and  we  mny  coi 
lien  thai  distance  ;  that  is,  if,"  and  as  hi 
sentence,  every  word  seemed  measured  a 
and  sunk  like  lead  into  Layton's  he. 
future  we  are  friends  ?" 

The  tone  was  inierrogative,  and  La; 
gaspingly,  "certainly,  certainly," 

"  Well,  very  well ;  we  understand  ea 
wc  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  perfectly." 

1  Matfi '  II    I       fa 
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''  TheD,  LaytoDy"  he  resumed  in  a  familiar, every- 
Hay  tone  of  voice,  ''my  lips  are  sealed — as  to  the 
jfew  thousands  yon  have  won  from  me,  retain  them, 
as  a  consideration  in  part  for  the  treasure  you  en- 
sore  me — ensure  me,  mark  my  words ;  and,  Lay- 
ton,  if  in  future  you  get  becalmed,  do  not  attempt 
to  raise  the  wind  by  such  desperate  expedients. 
There  are  a  few  situations  in  life  where  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,  and  the  gaming  table  is  one  of  them. 
But  before  we  part,  let  us  settle  our  plan  of  action. 
Suspicion  is  awake,  go  again  to-morrow  night,  and 
lose  your  winnings  liberally  !  this  will  baffle  their 
sagacity,  and  what  is  more,  appease  their  resent- 
ment.    Do  you  like  my  counsel  .^" 

"  I  will  take  it." 

**  Good  night  then,  or  rather  good  morning,  for 
I  think  the  sun  is  glimmering  through  the  scalding 
fog."  They  parted,  and  Layton  sprang  on  his  own 
door-step,  as  a  newly  captured  slave  would  dart 
from  the  presence  of  his  master.  '' One  word," 
said  Pedrillo,  turning  back,  "yon  write  to  Miss 
Emilie  to-morrow.?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  1  will  communicate  my  determination 
to  her." 

"  Ob !  *  of  course, ' "  replied  Pedrillo,  with  a 
*  laughing  devil  in  his  eye,*  and  quoting  Layton's 
last  words  of  the  preceding  evening,  '**  of  course 
you  will  put  no  force  on  her  inclinations.* "  An 
oath  rose  to  Layton*s  lips,  but  he  suppressed  all  ex- 
pression till  secure  from  observation  in  his  own 
room,  he  gave  vent  to  a  burst  of  passion  ;  but  re^ 
sentmenty  remorse,  and  parental  tenderness,  were 
now  alike  qnavaifing.    He  was  inextricably  in- 
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volved  ;  and  to  the  last,  the  fear  ofpubhcl 
his   honorable   name,  was  a   sonrr*?  ot 
sutTering  to  him.      Unlortunately  he  rai 
>ession,  by  his  father's  death,  of  a  lai 
before  he  had   sufficient  strength  of  p 
habit,  to  encounter  its  temptations.     I 
destitute  of  kind,  or  even  tender  affe< 
what  good  thing  thrives  without  cultiure  f 
lous  pursuits  and  selfish  indulgences  ha 
his  callous.     Still,  they  had  not  perished 
after  many  heart-writhings,  and  after  a 
view  with  PedriUo  on  the  subsequent 
that  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  ' 
wife  who,  if  she  had  rightly  employed  hf 
powers,  might  have  saved  him  from  th 
virtue  and  happiness. 

'^  Madam — ^I  enclose  you  a  remittance, 
'<  to  the  conjugal  request  you  did  me  tb 
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^^  minor  points  to  her  decision)  he  expects  to  re- 
^<  ceive  Emilie's  hand.  He  loves  Emilie— upon 
^*  my  soul  I  believe  de  does — devotedly. 

*'  God  knows  I  have  taken  every  care  of  her  hap-* 
*'  piness  in  my  arrangements  with  P  He  ha$ 

^^  made  a  magnificent  settlement  on  her,  and  pro* 
<«  mises  never,  but  with  her  consent,  to  take  her  to 
*^  Cuba.  Do  not  moralise  (it  is  not  your  forte) 
*'  about  P.'s  foibles.  I  know  the  world  ;  we  must 
**  take  our  choice  between  unmasked  frailty,  and 
*•  hypocrisy.  I,  for  one,  prefer  the  former.  P.'s 
*'  liberality  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Women 
*^  must  be  married.  Emilie,  poor  girl,  will  not  it  is 
**  true,  marry  for  love ;  but  we  married  for  love ! 
'<  and  what  has  come  of  it.^  ha!  ha !  It  is  well 
'*  enough  for  boys  and  ^Is  to  dteam  about,  and 
^'  novelists  to  string  their  stories  on  ;  but  you  and  I 
**  know  it  is  all  cursed  dupery.  All  that  can  be 
^^secwred  in  matrimonial  life  is  pecuniary  indepen- 
^'  dence.  To  this  I  have  attended  with  parental 
'*  fidelity. 

'^  You  must  do  your  part ;  your  influence  over 
'*  £.  is  unbounded;  and  if  you  choose  to  exercise  it. 
''you  can  mdine  her  (force  is  of  course  out  of  the 
^'  question)  to  do  that,  on  which,  let  me  tell  you, 
'^  madam,  your  as  well  as  my  happiness— happiness ! 
''existence  depends.  We  are  ruined,  didumcred^ 
^'  if  this  afiair  is  not  brought  to  a  fortunate  coaclu- 
"  sion.  I  tell  you  this  because  it  is  necessary  you 
"  should  know  the  worst,  to  second  me  as  you 
'^  should ;  but  make  no  unessential  communications 
*'  to  poor  E.    God  preserve  that  cheek  firom  shame 


"  will  have  future  wants.  Can  you  loo 
■■  ntid  disgrace  ill  the  lace  f  IT  iiol.  vou 
■'  allcrnaiivc.  Yours,  k.c. 

"  Jasper  La 

While  tlie  episode  in  Pedrillo's  life  . 
Roscoe's  letter,  and  the  transactions  of  ih 
honse  were  passing  in  New  York,  Gert 
rence  was  enjoying  an  almost  daily  inlei 
visits  with  Iter  new  friends,  and  an  act 
that  promised  nothing  but  happiness  wa 
into  intimacy.  Mrs.  Laylon  found  hei 
peUed  by  the  receipt  of  lier  husband's  I 
denly  to  suspend  this  intercourse,  and  she 
ed  the  following  note  to  Gertrude,  in  whi 
be  seen,  she  did  not  hint  at  the  place  of  h 
1  lion  after  she  left  Upton' s-purchase.  SI 
,   reasons  for  this  reserve.     She  feared  that 
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<<  early  in  the  morniug.  Poor  Em'  is  quite  heart- 
**  broken  about  it*  We  are  both  under  the  tyranny 
**  of  destiny.  I  resign  all  to  the  despot,  save  my 
**  affections ;  and  of  those,  you,  dearest,  have  taken 
*'  complete  possession.  It  is  not  because  you  are 
^*  a  heroine  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  that  is,  prac- 
*^  tical,  rational,  dutiful,  and  all  the  tedious  ei  ceteras 
*^  that  I  admire  you.  No,  these  are  qualities  that,  like 
*'  bread  and  water,  are  the  gross  elements  of  every 
**  day  life,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
'*  fine  accord  of  finely  touched  spirits  that  common 
**  minds  can  no  more  attain  than  common  senses  can 
**  take  in  the  music  of  the  spheres.  There  is  no 
^*  describing  it,  but  we  understand  it ;  do  we  not  ? 
**  Dear  Gertrude,  you  must  be  my  friend,  you  must 
**  love  me ;  you  will  have  much  to  forgive  in  me.  I 
**  am  a  wayward  creature.  Oh>  heavens !  how  infe- 
"  rior  to  you !  but  there  have  been  crosses  in  my 
'^  destiny.  Had  I  known  you  sooner,  your  bland 
**  influence  would  have  given  a  different  color  to 
**  my  life.  You  understand  me.  I  disdain  the 
^*  Procrustes  standard  of  pattern  ladies  who  admit 
''  none  to  the  heaven  of  their  favor,  but  those 
y  who  can  walk  on  a  mathematical  line,  like  tliat 
'*  along  which  a  Maliometan  passes  to  his  paradise. 
"  My  best  regards  to  your  father.  I  wish  he 
«  could  have  looked  into  my  heart  and  seen  how  I 
**  was  charmed  with  his  manners  to  you ;  the  chival- 
'<  ric  tenderness  of  the  lover  mingling  with  the  calm 
"  sentiment  of  the  father.     Would  that  poor  Em' 

'*  had but  on  certain  subjects  unhappy  wo- 

^'  man  is  forbidden  to  speak.     To  you,  my  loveliest 
*'  friend,  a  husband  would  be  a  8nperflui^*-*at  pre^ 


•'iiKT,  a  most  drliri()ns>  rcsidcMict',  tlic  T 

*  till'  li(Mnt*  of  the  ire'iiins  of  iiioimta 
*'  but  ill  winter,  when  the  gra>s  witiu 

^  fall,  the  running  stream  runs  no  loi 
'  winds  are  howling  through  these  su 
'  (a  nervous  sound  of  a  dark  day  or  c 
'  then  come  to  the  luxuries  of  civilizai 
'  Man  was  not  made  to  contend  alone 
'  and,  with  honest  Touchstone,  I  co 

*  country  in  respect  '  it  is  in  the  gr 
'  pleasant;  but  (at  all  seasons)  in  respet 

*  court,  it  is  tedious/     But  pardon  n 

*  gotten  this  was  a  note.  One  is 
'  into  forgetfulness  of  every  thing  eh 
'muning  with  you,  dearest!     £mili< 

*  say  farewell  for  her."  Here  foil 
dosen  lines  so  carefully  effaced,  that 
curiosity  could  not  discover  a  word 
proceeded :  *^  These  crossed  lines  pro' 
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^  of  deeper  interest  that  I  forgot  to  mention  the 
'  total  wredL    of  poor   Upton's    expectations  of 
making  a  family  piece  in  an  English  book.     She 
iias  exhausted  her  hospitalities  on  this  son  of  an 
<<  ISoglish  baronet,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  herself,  and 
'^  the  judge,  and  all  the  little  Uptons  in  print,  when 
'Mo !  she  has  found  this  morning,  in  the  course  of  one 
*'  of  her  housewife  explorations,  a  leaf  from  the  travel- 
"  ler*s  note-book.     I  can  stop  to  give  you  but  a 
'*  few  specimens  from  the  memorandum.  I  am  vexed 
**  at  the  fellow's  impertinence  towards  you ;  but  you 
are  a  femme  raisonnable,  and  know  that  fortune 
must  be  thus  taxed.     '  Mem.  UptonVpurchase, 
**  residence  of  a  country  justice — convenient  vicinity 
**  to  some  celebrated  lake-scenery — staid  here  on 
**  that  account.     American  scenery  quite  savage — 
^'  Justsce  U.  an  abyss  of  ignorance — wife,  a  mighty 
^'  vulgar  little  person— children,  pests— -no  servants 
** — two  helps.    Dined  at  Clarenceville.     The  C.s 
"  great  people  in  America — giants  in  Lilliput! — 
'*  Amer'n  table  barbarisms — ^porter  and  salad  with 
**  meats  !  peas  with  currie !— no  poultry — ^no  butch- 
"•  er's  meat.     Query,  do  the  inferior  animals  as  well 
**  as  man  uniformly  degenerate,  and  become  scarce 
**  jn  America  ?     Miss  C.  an  only  daughter — a  pro- 
*'  digious   fortune — pretty   good  air  too— do  very 
* '  well  caught  young — but  can't  go  again.     Devilish 
'  *  pretty  girl  here — mother  a  knowing  one.'  You  see, 
"  dear  Gertrude,  we  have  all  a  part  in  these  precious 
*^  notes.     Poor  little  Upton  half  cried  as  she  read 
*'them.     We  are  philosophers    and  may  laugh. 
^*  Again,  and  at  each  moment  more  tenderly, 

"  Yours,      G.  L." 


I 


I 


m  puiiisaiii:);  u  miner  esi  irop  grande 
"dans  les  ames  ardenips  !' 

Farewell,  de 


Gertrude  wondered  tliat  Mrs.  Layt 
so  reserved  about  Em i lie's  affairs,  when 
ed  such  giugular  confidence,  and  unl 
derness  ;  for  measuriag  her  new  frienii 
purity  and  troth,  she  gave  full  credit  I 
pressions.  Contrasted  with  the  simple 
unexaggerated  language  of  Gertrude's 
quaintance,  they  were  like  the  luscioui 
tropica,  compared  with  our  cold  noni 
tions. 

But  she  had  now  no  time  to  analyie 
ling  friend.  The  jaunt  to  Trenton,  t 
father  had  at  once  consented,  on  Setc 
liad  been  delayed  from  day  to  day,  for 
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they  hoped,  firom  the  journey.  Mr.  Clarence  was 
usually  particularly  annoyed  by  the  discomforts  of 
travelling  ;  his  philosophy  completely  subdued  by 
bad  roads,  bad  coffee,  bad  bread,  and  worst  and 
chiefesC  of  all  plagues,  by  the  piratical  *  red  rovers' 
that  *  murder  sleep  ;'  but  his  benevolence  now  got 
the  better  of  the  habits  generated  by  ill  healdi 
and  indulgence — he  thought,  and  cared  only  for 
Seton* 

If  the  unhappy  patient's  malady  had  been  within 
the  reach  of  art,  it  must  have  been  subdued  by  Ger- 
trude's ministrations ;  for  with  tliat  exquisite  sensi- 
sibility,  which  vibrates  to  every  motion  of  another's 
spirit,  she  watched  all  the  variations  of  his  mind, 
and  imparted  or  withheld  the  sunshine  of  her  own, 
as  best  suited  his  humor ;  but,  in  spite  of  skill 
and  patience,  and  sisterly  vigilance,  the  nervous 
fever  predicted  by  the  physician  made  hourly  en- 
croachments ;  and  the  necessity  of  a  few  hours' 
delay  at  one  of  the  noisiest  inns  of  that  noi- 
siest of  all  growing  towns,  thronged  busy  Utica, 
exasperated  the  disease  to  an  alarming  degree. 

As  may  be  supposed,  Mr.  Clarence  had  not  come 
to  the  most  public  hotel  of  a  town,  abounding  in 
every  species  and  grade  of  receptacle  for  travel- 
lers, till  he  had  unsuccessfully  applied  for  admit- 
tance to  the  other  more  private,  but  now  overflowing 
houses. 

The  travellers,  on  alighting,  were  shown  into  the 
common  receiving  parlor,  a  large  apartment  open- 
ing into  the  public  hall,  and  near  the  general  en* 
trance  door.  Mr.  Clarence,  after  vainly  attempt- 
ing  to  obtain  audience  of  the  official  departments  of 

Vob.  I.  20 


.v».iv^.^u  «o  litr  as  me  climeiisions 

nient  admitted,  from  eitlRT  of  the  troi 
doors,  throimli  wliirli  the  iuW  tide  ol' 
tence  ebbed  and  llowed.  Here,  he,  C 
Seton,  seated  themselves  ;  and  here  the 
little  time,  but  for  poor  Seton,  ha\ 
enough  amused  with  the  contrast  to  tl 
quiet,  and  elegance  of  their  home. 

The  front  windows  of  the  apartment 
the  most  public,  and  jMir  excellence  the  I 
of  the  town,  the  avenue  to  the  great  m 
pike.  Stage-coaches  were  waiting,  a 
parting,  driving  to  and  fro,  as  if  all  the 
a  stage-coach,  and  all  the  men  and  wo 
travellers. 

The  *  window  privilege'  (as  our  Ni 
friends  would  say)  at  the  side  of  the  ro4 
way  inferior  to  that  in  front.  This  afic 
of  the  canal,  and  of  the  general  debou* 
of  it8  oacket-hontc — «ii  «i^ — 
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into  the  hotel,  seemed  the  victims^  instead  of  the 
authors,  of  this  hurly-burly. 

A  female,  with  a  highly  decorated  pongee  riding- 
dress,  gaudy  ear-rings,  a  watch  at  her  side,  with  haU' 
a  dozen  seals^  and  a  gold  safety  chain,  as  big  as  a 
cable  around  her  neck — in  short,  with  the  aspect  of 
a  half  gentlewoman,  seated  herself  beside  Miss  Cla- 
rence, and  very  unceremoniously  began  a  conversa- 
tion with  her.  *'  Are  you  going  on  in  the  pioneer 
line.  Ma'am  ?"  ''  No."  '« Oh,  in  the  telegraph— so 
are  we,  it  is  much  more  select ;  but  1  tell  my  hus- 
band, that  all  the  stages  are  too  levelling  to  suit 
me"-— a  pause  ensued,  and  soon  after  the  lady 
beckoned  to  her  husband.  ''  My  dear,  who  is  that 
foreign  looking  gentleman,  that  says  he  is  going 
on  in  the  pioneer-line  ?"  *'  The  Duke  of  Monte- 
Bello!"  The  lady  looked  all  aghast  at  the  un- 
timely discovery,  that  levels  might  be  raised  as  well 
as  lowered  in  a  stage-coach. 

The  only  apparently  perfectly  cool  member  of 
this  bustling  community,  was  a  ruddy-faced,  tight- 
built,  active,  little  man,  not  far  declined  from  his  me- 
ridian, who  was  walking  in  and  out,  and  up  and 
down  the  room,  addressing  the  individuals  of  this 
motley  crowd,  with  the  easy  air  of  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  He  approached  Mr.  Clarence,  and  by  way 
of  an  introductory  salutation  observed,  that  it  was  a 
^warmish  day.'  The  mercury  stood  at  ninety,  and 
Mr.  Clarence'  blood  at  fever  heat. 

'*  Intensely  hot,"  he  replied,  without  turning  his 
head  or  moving  his  eye  from  the  ark-like  boats, 
which  were  gliding  under  the  bridge  that  crossed 
(he  canal. 


v^  nt'rr  ii  iMuy    max    wciik  mm  hi,   .»i    iiiitiiii:^iji; 
M';ir  or  (liniL''fM'/' 

(icrti'U'lr    fell    t!;''    au  kn .  i«!i)('--    oj    her 
the  moment  it  wa>  alluded  t(»,  and   she  rai 
ruplly  asked    tlie    stranger,  '  if  lie   had  e^ 
Niagara  ?' 

'  He  was  ashamed  to  confess  he  had  not. 
the  fashion,'  he  said,  '  to  compare  Trenton 
gara,  but  he  thought  Trenton   must  be  f 
much  like  Niagara,  as  a  frolicsome  child 
to  Hercules,  or  the  finite  to  the  infinite.' 

"  And  yet,"  said  Gertrude,  "  I  hear  t 
parison  often  made,  and  Trenton  often  p 
She  is  a  younger  favorite  and  has  the  a< 
of  youth  and  novelty  over  the  sublime  torrei 
has  not  been  heard  of  by  every  body  in 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  nor  seen  and  tallu 
half  the  world.  We  feel  something  of  1 
of  discoverers  in  vaunting  her  beauty. 
too.  her  caprices  and  chanires,  and  does  i 
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Blackey  grinned  from  ear  to  ear ; "  Missess  can't 
suspect  aprivate  room  in  a  pablic-rhonse." 

Hap[H]y,  bis  reply,  half  impudent,  and  half  sim- 
ple, caught  the  ear  of  our  friend,  the  some-time 
mail-bearer;  who  ordered  the  servant,  instantly,to  find 
private  apartments,  and  accompanied  his  command 
with  such  demonstrations  of  his  having  ^  come  to  be 
a  gentleman,'  as  none  may  give,  in  our  country,  but 
those  who  have  worked  their  passage  to  that  eleva- 
tion ;  and  none  will  receive,  but  Chose,  whose  color 
stamps  their  subordination.  -When  blackey  had  re- 
covered from  the  impetus,  that  had  hurled  him  from 
one  extremity  of  the  room  to  the  other,  his  chastiser 
ordered  him  to  show  the  lady  to  the  square-room  ; 
and  said,  he  would  himself  conduct  the  gentlemen 
to  the  best  apartments  the  house  afibrded.  Most 
gratefully  did  they  all  follow,  blesssing  the  timely 
interposition  of  the  bustling  little  man  in  authority. 

Miss  Clarence  took  possession'  of  her  apartment, 
opened  the  sashes,  closed  the  blinds,  and  was  just 
throwing  herself  upon  the  bed,  when,  a  horribly 
scrawled  half-sheet  of  paper,  caught  her  eye.  She 
picked  it  up,  and  taking  it  for  granted,  that  it  was 
some  discarded  scrawl,  and'withoat  once  doubting, 
whether  it  were  proper  to  read  it,  and  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  she  began  it ;  and  once  begun, 
it  was  read,  and  re-read.  There  was  no  address, 
no  signature  ;  it  was  not  folded,  or  finished.  It 
ran  thus : 

'*  You  will  be  surprised  at  this  addenda  to  the 
*'  folio  I  have  just  despatched  ;  if,  indeed,  you  can 
**  decipher  it,  written,  as  it  must  be,  with  a  bar-room 
**  pen,  and  diluted  ink.     Since  I  put  that  in  the  P. 

20» 


"  on,  and  see  a  creature  so  joung,  so 
■'  so  lovclj,  oil  ilic  brink  „f  a  pre^ 
■  itielch  out  raj  arm  to  rescue  ]ier  fro 
"I«ill  communicaK  the  icmtl,  ,„,„! 
"  abroad  ,  if  j„j  eBbrls  are  abortive,  wh 
"made  them,  and  that,  will  be  some  cc 

'■  Ih.nk  if  1  see ,  1  can  di.sipate  l,e 

'■  indeed,  it  be  delusion ;  but  if,  as  I  ml 
"a  timid  submission  to  tyranny,!  sbal 
'her  courage  to  rebellion.  This  crusa 
"  P"""!'  iny  paying  my  respects  at  C 
"  I  understand  there  ape  troops  of  pij 
"  «hrioe.  Let  them  bow  before  the  m 
"  '■"*"'  "J'  worship,  for  the  image  to 
"  my  heart.  Report  say.  that  Mi,»  G 
Here  the  letter  had  been  interrupted, 
irude  hoped,  unintentionally  left   for  ,1, 

!!!li!r  _*",'/  '""™  "'"  """I'l  '"* 
inch  ai 
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than  Gerald  Roscoe  f '  Before  she  had  given  this 
self-interogation  fair'  hearing,  and  .while  she  was 
folding  die  manuscript  with  the  intention  of  shoti-- 
ing  it  to  her  father,  she  heard  a  tap  at  the  door, 
-ioand  the  voice  of  the  negro-^servant,  saying,  '  Won't 
^  missess  please  to  hand  me  a  written  letter,  lying  on 
the  table  under  a  handkerchief,  and  won't  missess 
please  to  keep  the  handkerchief  tight  over  it,  case 
the  gentleman's  very  pa^ticHar  not  to  have  me,  nor 
nobody  read  it." 

She  looked  around  the  room,  saw  a  cambric 
handkerchief,  not  far  from  the  place  where  she  had 
found  the  letter,  and  scrupulously  covered  it ;  but 
she  did  not  transfer  it  to  the  servant  till  (as  every 
woman  will  believe)  she  had  vainly  investigated  every 
comer  for  a  mark.  She  was  gratified  with  this  indi- 
rect assurance  that  the  exposure  of  the  letter  had 
been  accidental  and  limited  to  herself,  and  probably 
owing  to  the  draft  of  wind  occasioned  by  her  throw- 
ing open  the  window  when  she  entered  tlie  apart- 
ment 

But  what  could  console  the  high-minded  Gertrude 
Clarence  for  the  conviction  that  continually  pressed 
on  her  from  every  quarter,  and  in  every  form,  that 
the  accident  of  fortune,  a  distinction  that  she  had 
never  sought,  and  never  valued,  exposed  her  to 
slights  and  ridicule ;  to  be  dreaded  and  avoided  by 
one  class,  courted  and  flattered  by  another.  She 
thought  of  Seton,  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
she  felt  a  glow  of  satisfaction  that  she  had  excited 
one  pure,  disinterested  sentiment ;  and  a  secret  re- 
gret that  affection  was  in  its  nature  so  independent 
and  inflexible,  that,  though  she  would,  she  could  not 


external  veil  uere  lifted,  and  the   eye   ( 
tratc  the  secrets  ofilic  heart  r 

Miss  Clarence  was  roused  from  a  Ion; 
which  we  have  merely  given  the  clue, 
that  Mr.  Seton  was  so  much  refreshed  a! 
to  proceed  on  his  journey. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  moi 
and  refreshing,  than  the  coming  on  of  ev 
the  fierce  heat  of  one  of  our  midsummer 
is  a   compensation  for  tlie  languor  an 
tion  of  mid-day-— or  rather  it  is  the  bet 
tion  for  the  full   and  exquisite  enjoymc 
delicious  coolness,  the  deepening  shadoTi 
fragrance  that  exhales  from  woods,  flo 
and  fields.     A  summer's  evening  in  the 
a  paradise  regained ;  but,  alas  !  evil  spi 
leap  the  bounds  of  paradise  ;  and  melanci 
pos^  her  black  pall  between  poor  Setc 
outward  world.     In  vain  did   Gertrude 
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besi  indidereDt,  would  pennit,  they  arrived  at  die 
*  rural  resort,'  the  neat  ina  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls. 
Fortunately  there  were  no  visiters  there  at  the  mo- 
ment of  our  travellers'  arrival,  and  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  selecting  their  apartments,  and  for 
Seton,  the  most  retired  and  commodious  one  the 
house  afforded,  to  which  he  was  borne  in  the  arms 
of  his  attendants. 

The  consciousness  of  sacrificing  one's  private  in- 
clinations and  comforts  for  the  good  of  another  is 
always  pleasant  to  a  benevolent  mind;  and  Mr. 
Clarence,  whom  nothing  but  an  errand  of  kindness 
would  have  tempted  from  his  home  to  a  gathering- 
place,  was  in  unexpected  good  spirits.  He  already 
*•  felt  quite  renewed  by  his  journey.'  '  Gertrude 
looked  better  than  he  had  seen  her  for  six  months.' 
'  He  was  sure  Louis  wanted  nothing  but  a  little  rest.' 
He  was  delighted  witn  the  deep  retirement  and  ne- 
raUUes  of  the  situation,  and  '  charmed  with  the 
neatness,  civility,  and  quiet  of  the  house.'  The 
last  quality  was  not  of  long  duration.  One  or  two 
stage-coaches  arrived,  and  the  consequent  and  ine- 
vitable bnslle  ensued.  The  guests  were  judiciously 
disposed  in  a  part  of  the  house  as  remote  as  pos- 
sible from  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Clarence;  and 
Gertrude  passed  the  evening  in  her  father's  apart- 
ment, reading  aloud  to  him,  according  to  her 
usual  custom.  The  lecture  was  of  course  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Clarence'  frequent  visits  to  Seton's 
room.  His  mind  was  still  wandering,  and  his  fever 
increasing ;  but  after  a  while,  a  powerful  opiate  took 
effect,  and  be  sunk  into  an  unquiet,  artificial  sleep. 
His  attendant,  however,  reported  that  he  was  doing 


^taiidinc  muflle(l  in  the  little  cralh  r\. 
iiiii^   liorseir  iVoin  the  awkward  einban 
lamp  1(1 1.      The  gentlenian  recovered  it 
fully  apologizing  for  the  accident,  he  i 
lamp  by  the  lantern  suspended  in  the  ga 
was  an  operose  business.     The  cloak 
him,  he  threw  it  aside,  and  Crertrude  a 
notice,  with  a  curiosity  stimulated  by  t 
ment   for   which   the  cloak   had    obvi 
worn — ^for  nothing  could  be  more  agi 
pered  than   the   atmosphere— -the  fine 
classic  head  thus  accidentally  and  unii 
disclosed.     Every  one  knows  how  slow 
impossible  the  process  of  ignition  apj 
waited  for.     The  gentleman  made  som 
place,  but,  as  Gertrude  thought,  pleas; 
about  it,  which  was  suddenly  cut  off  b^ 
who  came  up  the  stairs  and  whispered  t< 
returned  the  lamp  to  Miss  Clarenrp 
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door  which  stood  a-jar,  she  heard  voices  in  low  and 
earnest  conversation.     She  listened ;  one  was  Mrs. 
Layton,  her  heart  beat,  and  she  sprang  forward, 
and  again   stofiped,  for  she    perceived    that    her 
friend  was  deeply  absorbed  in  a  tite  a  titef  evi- 
dently private,   with  the  stranger   whom   she  had 
met  in  the  gallery.     They  had  been  quite  too  mucli 
interested  in  their  own  affairs  to  hear  Miss  Clarence' 
light  tread,  and  there  being  no  light  in  die  passage, 
she  stood  for  a  moment  without  the  fear  of  observa- 
tion.    Mrs.  Layton  leant  against  the  window,  her 
handkerchief  at  her  eyes,  and  her  back  to  the  light* 
which  fell  strongly  on  the  stranger's  face.     His  fine 
features  were  kindled  with  a  glow  of  earnest  feeling, 
he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  mingled  supplication  and  re- 
monstrance.    'Such  a  man  could  scarcely  speak 
in  vadn,'  thought  Gertrude,  as  she  turned  away,  and 
stole  back  to  her  own  apartment.     There  she  re- 
volved in  her  own  mind  the  probable  meaning  of 
Mrs.  Layton's  unexpected  appearance  at  Trenton — 
the  obscure  intimations  in  reladon  to  Emilie  in  her 
farewell  note — ^this  private  interview  with  the  elegant 
stranger — ^the  Utica  scrawl ;    and  she  would  pro- 
bably have  arrived  at  the  right  exposition,  if  that 
had  not  involved  Mrs.  Layton  in  deep  reproach.. 
Of  course,  that  was  rejected ;  and  after  going  round^ 
in  the   same  circle,   she  gave  up  the   subject  as 
inexplicable,  and  resigned  her  mind  to  the  sweet 
fancies  awakened  by  a  dewy  moonlight  evening. 

^  Gertrude  Clarence,  in  daylight,  and  amidst  the 
real  affairs  of  life,  was  truly  what  Mrs.  Layton  had 

called  her,  a  fit  heroine  for  the  nineteenth  century ; 

practical,  efficient,  direct^  and  decided— a  rational 


aim  icuiciiu'iii,   lo  aoandoii  herself  to 
her    hiiaainaiion  :    that    sli-^   soimlit   u 
l»('aut\   and   Jii\>t(n\    ot'  nature:   thai 
idxih  to  the  poetry  of  life — the  sublime 
sometimes  manifested  in  actual  humar 
and  that  always  visits  the  dreams  of  tl 
as  the  fair  forms  of  their  divinities  wen 
the  inspired  vision  of  the  Grecian  scalf 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

*'  la*!  pouible  that  on  ao  little  acquaintance  you  should  lik^; 
h<rr  7 — that  but  aecing*  you  should  love  hcrl" 

As  TOU  LIKE  IT. 

We  have  violated  the  consecrated  privacy  iu 
which  Miss  Clarence  sheltered  her  romantic  taste, 
to  prepare  our  readers  for  a  sally  that  might  other* 
wise  appear  extravagant.  It  was  a  night  to  call 
forth  all  the  secret  correspondencies  between  the 
spirit  and  the  outward  world ;  a  night  when  the 
soul  responds  harmonious  to  the  voice  of  nature ; 
when  the  intellectual  life,  that  like  the  electric  prin- 
ciple, pervades  the  material  world,  becomes  visible 
and  audible,  is  seen  in  the  starry  depths  of  heaven, 
and  speaks  in  the  '  viewless  air.'  It  was  a  night — 
just  such  as  every  body  has  seen,  though  perchance 
not  thus  marked — ^in  midsummer,  sweet,  bright,  and 
soft.  There  had  been  a  slight  shower,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  charged  with  the  perfume  of  all  the 
wild  flowers  that  abound  ui  the  forest  in  June — ^the 
month  of  flowers.  The  clouds  had  broken  away 
and  dispersed,  save  here  and  there  a  few  light 
silvery  forms,  that  as  they  melted  away  in  the  moon- 
light, seemed  the  very  coinage  of  t}ie  brain,  shaped 
iu  fancy's  changing  mould ;  now  winged  spirits, 
now  graces  wreathing  themselves  in  flowers ;  now 
fairies  at  their  elfin  gambols,  and  now — ^nothing. 
On  such  a  night  it  is  treason  against  nature  to 
steep  the  senses  in  sleep;  voluntarily  to  close  the 

Vol.  T.  21 
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'Irow^ilv  ndju^liiiL;  hi>  hMlnrr.      ''  1  ;ui 
to  the  falls,"  ^lic  -aid. 

**  AIiss!   you'll  >ee  ilicm  Tar  plainer 
Gertrude  did  not  think  it  worth  wl 
the  advantage   of  the   daire  obscure, 
requested  a  lamp  might    be   left  star 
entry  for  her.     The  raan  assented  witl 
ing  any  inconvenient  curiosity  or  sui 
head  of  the  financial  department  of  tl 
sort'  was  a  little  ancient  gentleman,  (g 
courtesy — illimitable   republican    coui 
trudged  on  in  his  narrow  walk  of  life  w 
ing  to  the  right  or  left  to  scan  the  moti 
observe  the  conduct  of  his  fellow-travel 
a  lady  should  desire  to  see  the  falls  by 
appeared  to  him  no   more  strange  the 
should  wish   to  view  them    by   daylij 
vahied  falls,  it  was  as  '  water  privilege! 
only   •  view'  he  took  of  picturesque  ob 
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31  iss  Clarence  had  passed  a  few  weeks  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer  at  Trenton,  and  was  secure  in^her 
fiuniliarity  with  the  forest-paths.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
nature  were  hushed  in  silence  to  listen  to  the  music 
of  the  dashing  waters.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stir- 
ring. The  leaves  reposed  in  the  still  atmosphere. 
The  moon  looked  as  if  she  were  immoveably  set  in 
the  far,  cloudless  depths  of  the  heavens,  and  where 
her  rays  stole  in  through  (he  lofty  branches,  and 
slept  on  the  moss-grown  trunks,  or  dewy  herbage, 
not  the  slightest  quivering  of  the  leaves  broke  or 
varied  the  clear  defined  outline  of  the  bright  spaces. 
There  is  something  vast  and  oppressive  in  such  im- 
mobility and  stillness,  and  Gertrude  ielt,  in  ap- 
proaching the  brawling,  noisy,  little  stream,  as  if  it 
were  a  living  soul — a  being  endowed  with  feeling 
and  sympathy,  and  voice  to  speak  diem.  She  ra- 
pidly descended  the  several  flights  of  steps,  that  af- 
ford but  a  slippery  and  inconvenient  passage  down 
a  precipitous  rock  of  a  hunbred  feet  in  height-^so 
grudgingly  does  art  seem  to  have  lent  her  aid  to  her' 
mistress  nature — but  here  nature  may  well  scofl*  at 
her  handmaid's  negligence,  for  here  she  reigns  a 
queen  of  beauty ;  every  heart  does  her  homage  ; 
every  heart !  the  very  trees,  as  they  bend  from  the 
walled  banks  and  almost  embower  the  sportive 
stream,  seem  in  the  act  of  reverence. 

Gertrude  pursued  the  usual  walk  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  stream,  now  passing  with  security  over 
the  broad,  flat  rocks,  and  now  cautiously  creeping 
around  the  jutting  buttresses,  whose  bases  are  fretted 
by  the  foaming  torrent,  and  whose  sides  afford  a  pe- 
rilous passage  along  a  shelving  ledge,  scarcely  wide 


feararKi"iUioiil(li«)firr.  Slie;is<.'i'n<lc<!l 
(lielirsi  fnll  by  tiie  naiur;il  niiil  roiigli 
pursuing  Ikt  walk,  caiiupkd  by  llie 
rocks,  and  creepiog  along  the  shelvi 
atlaiiipd  tLe  side  of  the  foaming,  dee 
which  the  stream  rushes  al  two  bold  lea 
!br  some  moments  gating  on  the  torren 
deafened  by  its  ruar,  wlien  she  was  i 
footstep  riose  to  her.      She  turned,  ■ 
stranger  who  seemed,  that  evening,  deei 
fier  path  at  evt:ry  turn.     He  bowed  resp 
aaid  he  had  not  expected  the  pleasure  of 
one  at  that  extraordinary  hour — but  he 
hour  could  be  more  fit  for  a  devotee  to  i 
sit  lier  sanctuary." 

Gertrude  thought  there  was  somethinj 
caatic  snule  playing  about  his  lip,  as  if 
of  '  K  devotee  to  nature,'  was  '  a  migli 
^itaaxur  loA.. ' uctiun  she  felt  > 
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ry,    convert  the    most  poetic   passages   into  dull 
prose." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gertrude,  pleased  with  a  feeling  so 
exactly  corresponding  with  her  own.  '*  Solitude 
and  moon-light  are  certaiply  the  best  accompani- 
ments to  fine  scenery.  They  are  ^ike  the  vehicle 
of  music  to  the  inspirations  of  the  poet." 

**  And  this  is  fine  scenery,"  said  the  stranger;  "  1 
have  been  scrambling  along  the  bank  for  two  miles 
abdve  this  place,  and  never  have  I  seen  such  va- 
rious and  startling  beauty.  The  river  has  so  ma- 
ny abrupt  turns,  and  graceful  sweeps — at  every 
step  there  is  a  new  picture,  as  if  you  had  turned  ano- 
ther leaf  in  the  book  of  nature.  I  have  seen  three 
falls,  above  this,  of  less  magnitude,  and  I  have  been 
told  they  occur,  at  intervals,  fdr  several  miles.  But 
the  falls  are  only  one  feature.  The  sides  of  the 
stream  are  varied  and  every  where  beautiful.  In 
some  places  richly  wooded  ;  in  others,  stern,  bare, 
perpendicular  rocks — now  sending  over  their  Beet- 
ling summits  a  little  cascade,  that  falls  at  your  feet 
in  diamond  drops,  and  then  crested  with  a  hanging 
cedar  that  waves  like  a  warrior's  plume — now  reced- 
ing and  sloping,  and  mantled  with  moss  and  fern,  or 
sending  out  from  their  clefts,  sturdy  trees — sylvan 
sentinels  on  nature's  battlements.  In  one  place  the 
rocks  recede  and  are  concave,  and  the  river  appears 

like  an  imprisoned  lake,  or  a  magician's  well, 

there,  I  confess,  I  listened  for  an  'open  sessime/ 
and  thought  it  possible  I  might  see  an  enchanted 
damsel,  walk  forth,  with  her  golden  pitcher." 

'<  But  you  saw  none,"  said   Gertrude.     *'  Ours 
is  not  the  coantry  of  enchantments — ^nature  is  merely 

21» 


font  or  daiif-'cr." 

llie  nioraeiit  it  was  alliuleil  to,  and  ilic  rai 
rnptly  asked  the  stranger,  '  if  lie  had  e\ 
Niagara  ?' 

'  He  was  ashamed  to  confess  he  had  not. 
ihe  fashion,'  he  said,  '  to  compare  Trenlon 
gara,  but  he  thought  Trenton  must  be  ( 
much  like  Niagara,  as  a  frolicsome  child 
to  Hercales,  or  the  finite  to  the  hifiniie.' 

"  And  yet."  said  Gertnide,  "  I  hear  t 
pnrison  often  made,  and  Trenlon  often  p 
She  ia  a  younger  favorite  and  has  the  ai 
of  youth  and  novelty  over  the  sublime  torro 

s  not  been  heard  of  hy  every  body  in 
quarters  of  the  globe;  nor  seen  and  ullu 
half  the  world.     We  feel  something  of  1 
of  diBcoverers  in  vaunting  her  beauty. 
"  "       '  '     s  and  changes,  and  do" 
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State  and  magnificence.  It  pays  no  visible  tribute 
to  the  elements  ;  it  is  neither  materially  abated  nor 
augmented  by  them.  Niagara  is  like  the  ocean, 
alone  and  incomparable  in  its  grandeur."  It  was 
apparent  that  (xertrude  had  seen  Niagara,  and 
the  stranger  naturally  asked  her  many  questions  in 
relation  to  it.  From  Niagara  he  adverted  to  kin- 
dred topics.  Not  a  water-fall,  natural  bridge,  or 
mountain-resort,  was  passed  by,  till  the  meeting 
was  protracted  to  the  last  limit  of  propriety.  There 
is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  meeting  with  a  stranger 
who  discovers  at  once  kindred  tastes  and  feelings 
with  our  own.  If  it  be  a  single  sentiment,  it  is 
sometimes  like  a  word  in  the  '  correspondencies,'  of 
a  certain  mystical  sect,  which  may  be  a  key  to  a 
whole  volume.  Acquaintance  makes  rapid  strides 
in  such  circumstances ;  and  it  was  not  singular  that 
the  stranger,  whose  imagination  was  no  doubt 
stimulated  by  the  time  and  place  of  their  encounter, 
should  linger  in  Gertrude's  presence.  He  felt  there 
was  no  propriety  in  detaining  her  any  longer,  if 
she  intended  to  prosecute  her  walk ;  nor,  much  as 
be  desired  to  do  it,  could  he,  after  her  declaration, 
that  she  had  come  out  for  a  solitary  stroll,  offer  to 
attend  her ;  and  inwardly  praying  she  might  say 
no,  he  asked  if  she  meant  to  proceed  farther.  She 
answered — ^for  she  was  not  in  the  palace  of  truth, 
nor  dared  she  follow  her  inclinations—*  yes,'  and  the 
stranger,  with  evident  reluctance,  bade  her  good 
night,  and  soon  disappeared. 

Gertrude  now  proceeded  very  slowly  up  the  next 
acclivity.      The  walk  had  lost  its  charms.      Her 


iii'ver  ii:ivi'  t()rf;i)tlcii  liiin.'  Shf  puinlcri'd 
intriAioM  «ilh  Mr-.  L:.vI"M.  '  Coiil.i  lie 
husband .'  No,  lie  Has  I'ar  too  young.  C 
be  Emilie's  loveiw*  No,  such  a  lover  cou 
need  the  iuterposltion  of  parf  iitnl  authority, 
denly,  and  at  the  thoug'ht  she  stopped  sto 
it  occurred  to  her  iliat  he  wonderfully  resem 
iiDB^  of  Gerald  Rnscoe,  impressed  on  her  i 
her  father's  often  repeated  descriptions.  Sh 
tlie  stranger's  features  In  review  t  his  dai 
pleiion.  bold  expanded  forehead,  singulaH 
h»ir,  a  stature  and  form  cast  in  the  heroic 
lite  prevailing  darkness  of  his  face,  relJevi 
smile  thut  disclosed  a  set  of  as  while  and  b 
tecili  as  ever  decorated  a  mouth.  '  How  o 
my  father  said,'  thought  Gertrude,  'iliat  ( 
smile  waa  electrifying ;'  that  it  was  '  like 
bursting  through  a  cloud — a  smile  of  intel 
-- "*■ ''"""    and   good-humored.'     ' " 
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around,  and  as  sbe  listened,  the  strain  sounded 
fiuni)iar«  '^  It  cannot  be  !"  she  exclaimed,  ai|d  yet 
impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  she  sprang  for- 
ward in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  came. 
**  Should  it  be  he !"  she  cried  fearfully,  and  hurry- 
ing through  a  tangled  path,  she  came  out  on  a 
broad  projecting  rock,  that  although  a  few  feet  be- 
low the  summit  of  the  lower  fall,  commanded  a  full 
view  of  it.  On  that  summit  stood  a  figure  enveloped 
in  a  white  dress,  and  so  shaded  by  branches,  that 
hung  like  banners  over  the  glittering  waters,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  figure  were 
man  or  woman  ;  whether  it  were  human,  or  some 
strange  visitant  from  another  world.  While  Ger- 
trude gated  fearfully,  the  person  advanced  to  the 
brink  of  the  water,  threw  the  flute  into  the  torrent, 
bent  over  it,  aiid  clasped  his  hands  as  if  in  prayer. 
^*  Louis ! — Louis  Seton  *  oh,  God  of  mercy,  save 
him!"  shrieked  Gertrude.  The  scream  of  agony 
reached  his  ear,  and  arrested  him ;  he  looked  wildly 
around.  She  reiterated  her  cries  and  waved  her 
handkerchief.  He  saw  her  and  descended  the  clifi* 
towards  her  so  swiftly  and  recklessly  that  she  co- 
vered her  eyes  in  terror,  lest  she  should  see  him 
plunge  into  the  abyss. 

As  he  drew  near,  she  ventured  again  to  look  at 
him.  His  cheeks  were  crimsoned  with  fever,  his 
eyes  had  a  supernatural  brightness,  his  fair  brow 
was  as  pale  as  marble,  and  his  long  flaxen  hair, 
which  had  at  all  times  a  sentimental  and  student- 
like air,  was  in  the  wildest  disorder.  He  had  care- 
lessly thrown  over  his  under  garments  a  white  dress- 
ing-gown,  and  his  whole  appearance    confirmed 


jioscf'ision,  "  T  thoitelil  iny^ctl' fiirluTiiitf.' 

ward,  aiiil  (Ireajing  to  rt'trace  iliu  way  ;i 
"  Oh,  do  not  go  yet !  Why  go  awaj 
beauUful  scene  ?  It  is  a  glimpse  of  hea 
never  leave  it  but  for  a  brighter,"  he  addi 
of  unwonted  decision  aud  confidence  ; 
on  this  rock,  Gertrude — I  did  not  eipee 
is  the  first  bliasliil  hour  of  my  life.  Do 
terrified — this  is  the  pate  of  heaven — y 
how  I  will  throw  off  the  load  of  life 
through  it ;  Oh,  it  was  very  good  of  yi 
out  to  Bce  lliis — come,  sit  down!" 

There  wa«  something  irresistibly  app 
affecting  in  his  manner,  and  Gertrude  sn 
fears  and  sat  down;  "I  dreamed,"  he 
"  an  angel  would  show  me  ibe  way 
Strange — I  cannot  account  lor  il  ;"  he 
t-ij 1,:,  \^-^„^  ii|[p  p„p  (( ho  would 
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*  This  will  not  do,  i  am  exciting  his  delirium,' 
thoaght  Gertrude ;  and  stopping  suddenly,  she  said, 
with  all  the  composure  she  could  command,  ^^  I 
ought,  indeed,  to  be  an  angel  to  flit  over  these 
rocks  at  this  unearthly  rate.  We  had  best  return  to 
our  every-day  characters,  Louis ;  it  is  childish  to 
risk  our  lives,  in  this  foolish  way." 

Her  natural  tone  and  roanner,for  a  moment,  restored 
Seton  to  himself,  and  his  thoughts  reverted  to  their  ac- 
customed channel.  '^  It  is  then  a  delusion,"  he  said 
"  yes — ^yes,  life  is  a  delusion — hope  a  delusion — and 
yet,  who  can  live  without  hope  f  I  cannot,  and  why 
should  I,  passively,  remain  here  to  suffer  f  Ger- 
trude, did  you  see  my  flute,  as  it  silently  floated 
away?  but  a  moment  before,  the  woods  rung 
with  the  music,  my  troubled  heart  poured  into  it. 
Think  you,  Gertrude,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  stiir 
that  heart,  as  the  poor  instrument?" 

^'  But  the  heart  is  not  yours,  Louis,"  said  Ger- 
trude, assuming  a  playfulness,  diflicult  to  affect, 
while  she  was  in  a  panic  ;  *'  you  gave  me  your 
fieart,  you  know,  and  you  have  no  right  to  resume 
it." 

"  Yes,  I  gave  it  to  you,  Gertrude,  and  it  was  a 
good  gift — a  true  loving  heart — but  you  would  not 
take  it — ^you  could  not — you  know  you  said  so — 
but,  one  thing  I  tell  you.  Miss  Clarence,  you  will 
go  forth  into  the  world,  you  will  be  sought,  and 
flattered,  and  you  will  learn,  from  bitter  experience, 
the  value  of  a  true,  faitliful  heart — no  wealth  can 
buy  it — wealth  !  wealth !  that  was  a  cruel  letter  ;  it 
was  the  last  drop  in  the  cup.     Gertrude,  I  felt  as  if 
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Hire  liiiii  onivarcl,  by  nildrei.ing  his  lovr  ( 
„„t  1„  his  love  r..r  lier,  l.b  strongest 
without  replying,  or  atlverli'ig,  to  any  tin 
saiii.  "  Come,  Louis !"  she  eictaimeii, 
wjisting  time — you  promised  me,  some  n 
fetches  of  the  falls ;  mid,  farther  on,  i 
beaulifiil  view— if  we  do  not  hasten,  ire 
the  best  light  for  it.  She  walked  at  ».  <)0 
as  she  dared  :  and  Seton,  obedient  as  a  I 
hidy's  whistle,  followed  her.  They  pre 
their  return,  beyond  the  first  fall ;  and 
meant  to  lead  him  on,  without  alluding  a| 
view,  hut  his  painter's  eye,  as  it  rolled  fro 
shore,  caught  the  point  of  sighL  "  Ah  ! 
lie  said,  "  beautifal  as  a  painter's  drei 
have  no  port-folio,  no  paper — never  mi 
draw  on  the  impalpable  air.  I  will  put 
fore-ground— you  were  in  the  fore-gro 
ur-drawn  pictures," ' 
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his  knee,  took  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and  contem- 
pbted  the  scene  intently  ;  the  preparation  for  an  ha- 
habitual  occupation,  restored  for  a  time,  the  equili- 
briam  of  hit  mind  ;  his.  thoughts  returned  to  their 
natural  channel.  ^'  Such  scenes  as  these,"  he  said, 
''  are  the  despair  of  the  painter." 

**  Why  the  despair  ?  you  never  fail  in  your  water 
views.  Mrs.  Layton  said  she  was  afraid  to  let  Ar- 
gus see  your  picture  of  the  lake,  lest  he  should  try 
to  lap  the  water." 

*^  Ah,  diat  was  sleeping  water ;  bujt  who  can 
paint  this  beautiful  motion — this  sound,  he  voice 
of  the  wateriall — the  spray,  the  most  etherial  of  all 
material  things— the  light  mist  rising,  and  floating 
around  those  over-hanging  woods,  like  the  drapery 
of  spirits,  made  visible  to  mortal  sense  ?" 

*^  But  you  can  imitate  the  most  exquisite  tints  of 
flowers  ;  and  surely,  you  can  paint  these  wild  gera- 
niums, and  blue-bells." 

^'  Yes,  I  can  imitate  them  ;  but  in  the  still  picture, 
will  they  speak  to  us  as  they  do  now,  looking  out  in 
wild  and  tender  beauty,  from  the  crevices  of  these 
stupendous  rocks  f  I  can  paint  the  vines  that  rich- 
ly fringe  those  beetling  crags,  I  might  attempt  their 
expression  of  security  ;  but  can  I  give  their  light 
fantastic  grace,  their  brightening  and  deepening  hues, 
as  they  wave  in  the  gentlest  breath  of  heaven  f" 

^*  Oh,  no,  certainly  not!  you  cannot  make  all  the 
elements  of  nature  tributary  to  your  art ;  you  can- 
not work  miracles ;  you  can  but  repeat  in  the  pic- 
ture, one  aspect  of  the  scene.  You  can  give  the 
deep  amber  tint  of  the  water,  but  not  every  vaiying 
shade  it  takes  from  the  passing  clouds*    You  can 
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Gfiiruck  li;i<l  uiiwaril.v  toiichect  the 
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Selon  spi;iiig  In  hi^  Itet — "  ;i  woakiifs 
trude  !  do  yoa  reproach  nie  with  my  t 
Yes,  it  is  the  extreme  of  wenkiiess  ;  but 
gled  against  it — far,  far  worse,  1  liave  qi 
ed  it :  I  will  not  longer — why  should  I  i 
cares  not  for  me ;  nor  I  for  (lie  world, 
ed  on  its  dark,  troubled  surface,  like  I 
on  the  stream — they  dissolve  and  are  fi 
shall  I  be." 

He  spoke  with  the  resolute  tone  of  d 
Inide's  heart  sunk  within  her ;  but  caD 
her  courage,  she  said,  "I  agree  with 
die  world  has  dark,  tiresome  passages  i 
even  the  worst  of  ihem,  like  our  ruggi 
may  be  cheered  by  a  light  from  above 
always  shines.  Cannot  you  open  your  1 
'*  Gertrude !"  he   replied,   with   a 
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brother  grinning  at  me — the  world's  laugh  and 
scorn  ringing  in  my  ears — ^your  voice,  loader  than 
all  the  rest" 

*^  Do  not  think  of  it — ^it  was  a  dream — ^nothing 
but  a  dream,  Louis." 

**  Yes  it  was  a  dream  :  and  now  you  speak  to 
me  in  your  own  kind  voice — this  is  reality."  He 
took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  scorching  lips  : . 
^*  I  have  heard  the  parting  spirit  had  always  some 
intimation  of  the  future— ^f  good,  or  evil :  this  is 
good — ^this  is  light  to  my  heart :  I  hav6  no  more 
fear.  Farewell — farewell!"  Again  and  again  he 
kissed  her  hand  :  "  it  is  over  now,  Gertrude,"  and 
he  sprang  towards  the  rushing  stream. 

Gertrude  grasped  his  arm,  and,  shivering  with 
terror,  detained  him  forcibly.  "  Have  you  no  pity 
on  me,  Louis  f  do  not  leave  me  here  alone ;  at- 
tend me  round  these  dreadful  rocks ;  I  shall  never 
get  back  to  my  father  without  your  help  ;  you  can 
return  directly.  Come,  do  not— do  not,"  she  con- 
tinued, imploringly,  *'  refuse  me  this  last  kindness  ; 
come,  quicklyt**  She  moved  forward,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  he  followed,  she  ran  along  the  broken  shore, 
sprang  from  the  rolling  stones,  and  leaped  from 
crag  to  crag,  forgetful  of  all  dangers  but  one,  till 
she  came  to  the  iast  projecting  rock,  where  the  foot- 
bold  is  extremely  narrow,  and  rendered  most  peri- 
lous by  the  agitation  of  the  water,  which  at  times 
lashes  the  side  of  the  rock,  but  five  or  six  feet 
below  the  narrow  margin,  on  which  the  passen- 
ger treads,  in  a  position  not  quite  upright,  but 
rather  inclining  over  the  stream.  The  hazard  of 
this  passage  was  extreme.     Seton  still  followed  and 


von>  >i('knrs>  ramc  over  lirr — Imt  Ih'ik! 
ircl  fi»h(i»'Ml,  and  she  ntrcatcd  a  lew 
sunk  to  the  ground. 

It  was  but  a  momentary  weakness  ;  si 
a  prayer  for  resolution  and  strength,  ai 
her  feet  again.  "  I  am  rested  now, 
said ;  *'  once  round  this  rock,  wc  are  a 
foUow  me,  dear  Louis."  She  advance 
rilous  path,  and  proceeded  around  iV 
cliff,  without  again  faltering. 

Seton  followed  to  the  front  of  the  ro 
stopped,  and  stood  fixed  and  immoveal 
were  part  of  it.  His  face  was  to  ware 
but  his  eye  was  glazed  and  turned  upw 
peared  that  his  senses  were  paralyzed, 
neither  saw,  heard,  nor  felt ;  for  thou 
urged,  supplicated,  and  wrun^i:  her  hani 
he  maintained  the  same,  statue-like  sti 
ing  like  au  image  carved  in  the  rock,  1 
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current  was  less  impetuous  ;  a  few  yards  lower  still 
it  was  broken  by  the  rocks  and  tossed  in  rapids*  He 
evidently  struggled  against  the  current.  ^'  Oh !  he 
tries  to  save  himself,"  cried  Gertrude.  An  eddy 
seemed  to  favor  his  efforts,  and  impel  him  towards 
the  shore.  '*  Merciful  God,  help  him  !"  she  scream- 
ed, and  sprang  forward,  in  the  hope  that  she 
might  herself  extend  some  aid ;  but,  instantly,  a 
counter-current  swept  him  off  towards  the  rapids, 
and  his  destruction  seemed  near  and  inevitable. 
Gertrude  gazed  after  him,  speechless,  motionless — 
as  if  awaiting  the  doom  of  fate.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  plash  in  the  water,  and  a  person  appeared 
aj^roaching  the  descending  body.  **  Should  he 
resist — '*  cried  Gertrude.  But  he  did  not  resist. 
It  was  at  the  calmest  and  most  favorable  point  in 
the  whole  stream  for  such  an  interposition,  and  pe- 
rilous as  it  was,  it  succeeded  ;  and  Seton,  who  had 
not  yet  quite  lost  his  consciousness,  was  drawn  in 
safety  to  the  rocks.  Gertrude  flew  to  him.  She 
knelt  beside  him,  and  dried  the  water  from  his  face 
and  neck  with  her  shawl.  His  preserver  was  ac- 
tive and  eflicient.  He  supported  Seton's  head  on 
his'  breast,  and  chafed  his  hands  and  arms. 

Seton  was  for  a  few  moments  incapable  of  motion 
at  ardculation,  but  he  looked  intelligently  at  Ger- 
trude, and  as  if  he  felt  to  the  heart's  core,  the  joy 
and  gratitude  that  lit  up  her  face  with  an  almost 
sapematural  brightness.  When  her  first  emotion 
gave  place  to  a  more  natural  tone  of  feeling,  she 
would  have  fainted — but  she  never  fainted :  she 
would  have  wept,  but  there  was  stiU  something  to 
be  done.  She  attempted  to  rise,  but  her  limb^tteisp- 

22* 


Ijcrc,''  \u'  silid,  a>  i(   in  rrpl\  to  her  look 

•mI  bv  m\  •-r<M)(l  lortimc  tor  voiir  >('r\  111". 

fering  even  more  tlifin  your   frieiul  Iroi 

dent."     And  so  she  appeared,  for  Setor 

lated  by  fever.     **  You  both  need  mon 

than  I  alone  can  give  you.     I  will   go 

return  instantly." 

"  Oh,  not  for  the  world,"  replied  G 

she  felt  the  importance  to  Setou  of  kee] 

venture  a  secret,  "  not  for  the  world,"  si 

She  perceived  the  stranger  smiled  ar 

earnestness,  and  she  guessed  at  his  in 

'  He  thinks  this,  no  doubt,  an  appointee 

lovers,  and  Louis'  fall  accidental ;    tl 

18  a  happy  mistake.'     In  one  particu 

determined  to  rectify  his  misconception 

here,"   she  continued,   '*  without  the 
pectation  of  meeting  any  one.     I  tl 

have  neither  reluctance  nor  fear  to  b 
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your  strength  in  this  way,*'  said  the  stranger,  **  I 
will  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  are  infinitely 
obliged  to  me,  for  a  service  that  cost  me  nothing 
but  a  little  wetting,  a  circumstance  not  ^together 
disagreeable  on  a  hot  evening.  I  really  have  not 
encountered  ^the  slightest  danger ;  but  if  I  may 
make  a  merit  of  this  accidental  service,"  he  con- 
tinued, bowing  courteously  to  Miss  Clarence,  ^'  I 
claim  the  right  to  return  and  escort  you,  after  I 
have  attended  your  friend." 

"  We  are  so  deeply  your  debtors,  that  you  may 
impose  your  own  conditions.  I  will  await  you  if 
necessary— or  meet  you." 

'*  If  necessary !  pardon  me  then,  if  I  put  some 
constraint  on  your  courtesy.  The  evening  is  be- 
coming cool,  allow  me  to  wrap  my  cloak  about 
you ;  it  shall  be  fetters  and  warder  till  my  return." 
As  he  spoke,  he  took  his  cloak  from  the  ground 
where  he  had  hastily  thrown  it,  and  adjusted  it 
around  Miss  Clarence.  At  another  thne  Gertrude 
might  have  felt  a  girlish  and  natural  diffidence  at 
receiving  such  attentions  from  a  stranger ;  but  seri- 
ous emotions  give  to  these  little  punctifios  their 
due  insignificance  and  she  received  his  kindness  as 
quietly  as  if  it  were  warranted  by  old  acquaintance. 
Seton's  unnatural  strength  was  the  only  indication 
of  the  continuance  of  his  fever.  He  was  tranquil 
and  it  appeared  probable  from  the  exertions  he  had 
made  for  self-preservation  that  his  first  inmiersion  in 
the  water  had  stimulated  his  reason.  Gertrude 
watched  him  anxiously  till  he  disappeared  from  her 
in  ascending  the  steps,  and  then  she  gave  utter- 
ance to  her  devout  gratitude  finr  his  preservation 
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'  would  not  deem  it  (niite  prudoiil  Ut 
arit'r  tilis  ;  but  have  I  iioi  siilrniuly  pr 
;i  sister  to  him  .'  and  when  lie  mo^i  in 
love  and  care,  1  will  not  abandon  him. 
too  her  thoughts  nnlurally  turned  to  ' 
'How  very  strange  our  repented  rr. 
thought, '  how  heroic  his  rescue  of  Lo 
(she  was  constrained  to  confess  it)  a  t 
would  have  done  the  sacae,  but  not 
manoer.  There  was  a  ctu-eless  grao 
us  if  great  actions  were  at  least  familii 
gi nation.'  All  iter  reflections  ended  i 
query,  '  who  can  lie  be  ?'  Suddenly 
her  that  liis  cloak  might  be  labelled, 
tlirowing  it  from  her  shoulders,  site 
found,  iieally  wrought  iu  large  black  le 
Roscoe. 

Is  it  fair  fartlier  lo  expound  Gcrtrndt 
tt  »».M.  v_  .«i J   |[,j((  Stimulated  br  — 
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in  those  reveries  in  which  young  ladies  will  indulge 
when  they  weave  the  plot  of  a  little  personal  ro- 
mance—how often  had  she  contrived  the  particu- 
lars of  their  first  meeting— -like  a  skilful  painter,  and 
with  ^pardonable  vanity,  arranged  the  lights  and 
shadows  to  give  the  best  effect  to  the  picture.  And 
now.  to  be  first  seen  by  him  rambling  over  perilous 
rocks,  at  the  witching  time  of  night,  and  suspected, 
as  she  knew  she  must  be,  of  an  appointment  with  a 
young  man  of  Seton's  appearance,  and  in  such  a 
fiuitastical  dress,  and  she  such  a  figure !  She  re- 
membered the  smile  she  had  detected  on  Roscoe's 
lips,  and  the  thoflght  that  she  had  at  least  appeared 
ridiculous  to  him,,  was  intolerable.  Then  she  re- 
collected the  Utica  scrawl,  and  was  compelled  to 
adnut  the  conviction  that  Roscoe  had  written  it. 
This  wounded  her ;  it  touched  her  feelings  where 
they  were  most  vulnerable ;  and,  indignant  and  re- 
sentful, she  determined  to  hasten  up  the  steps  and 
avoid,  if  possible,  speaking  with  him  again.  The 
cloak  she  left  on  the  .rock.  She  could  no  more 
have  touched  it  than  if  it  had  been  Hercules'  fatal 
tonic.  She  forgot  that  a  few  moments  before  she 
could  scarcely  support  her  own  weight,  ascended  the 
several  flights  of  steps  without  halting,  and  had 
reached  the  very  last,  when  she  met  Roscoe  return- 
ing. She  was  embarrassed  and  breathless,  and  with** 
ont  stopping-— without  the  slightest  acknowledgement 
of  his  courtesy,  or  apology  for  the  trouble  she  gave 
him,  *^  Tou  will  find  your  cloak,"  she  said,  **  on 
the  rocks—good  night,  sir.''  But  Roscoe  did  not 
appear  to  nq^ice  her  abruptness.  <^  I  expected,"  he 
said,  turning  and  offering  his  arm,  which  she  de^ 


Miss  CLARE^CE  was  up  at  gray  dawi 
intelligence  from  Seton.  She  had  direcl« 
to  inform  her  liow  he  passed  the  night ;  a 
conscious  she  was  better  informed  than  » 
she  was  annious  to  learn  the  effect  of  his 
John  soon  appeared.  "  Mr.  Seton,"  he  » 
a  dead  sleep,  but  was  notliing  worse, 
closed  my  eyes"  continued  John,  "  the  wl 
night,  but  one  bare  minute,  and  then  wb 
as  il  were,  Mr.  Louis  took  the  advanti 
down  stairs,  and  pump  some  water  on  hii 
was  fiery  hot,  and  the  poor  young  gentl 
back,  as  wet  as  a  drowned  kitten  ;  1  was 
]  out  of  my  wits ;  but  I  put  on  him  dry  i 
Li^nt  him  rmhr  enrnfortable.  and  1  hoix 
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to  menials  and  strangersy  for  offices,  in  which  affec- 
tion alone  can  overcome  the  weariness  of  mind  and 
body!  Gertmde  felt  too  late  that  she  had  rashly  under- 
taken a  task  she  coold  not  execute.  ^  Oh,  were  I  his 
sisterindeed  V  she  thought  *  I  would  never  leave 
bim !'  She  blamed  herself  for  urging  his  coming  to 
Trentouy  and  wished  nothing  more  than  to  get  back 
to  Clarenceville,  where  secluded  from  observadon, 
she  mig^t  share  the  personal  care  of  him  with  her 
women ;  but  the  physidaui  at  his  morning  visit,  de- 
clared a  return  impossible — ^he  would  not  even 
sanction  a  removal  to  a  private  house,  but  ordered 
the  patient's  room  to  be  made  perfectly  dark,  and 
prescribed  the  usual  remedies  for  a  brain  fever. 

Miss  Clarence  was  not  exempt  from  the  reserve, 
fastidiousness  it  may  be,  so  sedulously  cherished  in 
the  education  of  our  country-women.  But  every 
thing  was  well  proportioned,  and  well  balanced  in 
her  mind ;  she  never  sacrificed  the  greater  to  the 
less.  The  moment  she  ascertained  that  Seton's 
reason  was  so  far  alienated,  that  he  would  probably 
be  quite  unconscious  of  her  presence — and  that  it 
could  certainly  be  of  no  disservice  to  him,  she  went  to 
lus  room,  sat  at  his  beside,  and  watched  him,  as  if  he 
were  in  truth  her  brother.  He  was  alternately  tor- 
jfud  and  silent,  or  violent  and  raving.  The  only  in- 
dication that  a  spark  of  reason  remained,  was  in  the 
passiveness  with  which  he  received  from  Gertrude, 
what  he  rejected  from  eveiy  other  hand. 

In  the  evening  there .  was  a  slight  remission 
of  his  fever,  and  Gertrude  went  to  her  own  apart- 
noent,  where  Emilie  Layton,  who  had  sent  her  re- 
peated messages  during  the  day,  was  awaiting  her. 

Vol.  I.  23 


ed.  She  unclasped  and  clasped  her  b 
times,  twisted  every  featlier  of  her  i\ 
at  lastf  tlirowing  her  haiidkercliief  < 
she  said,  ''  dear  Gertrude,  I  am  enga^ 
ried  to  Mr.  PedriUo." 

*^  Emilie !"  exclaimed  Gertrude. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  ai 
the  exclamation ;  but  it  was  a  key-no 
ear.  "  I  knew  you  would  think  so,  i 
said,  as  if  replying  to  a  long  remonstr 
mama  you  would — but  it  is  not 
bad ;"  and  she  laid  her  head  on  Ge: 
der,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

«<  But  my  dear,  sweet  Emilie,  if  it  l 
**  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  si 
all— at  least,  it  would  not  be,  if 
*<  If  what  f  speak  out,  Emilie.^ 
'*  Oh !  I  liad  rather  speak  out  to  yo 
aiD  sure  my  heart  will  feel  the  lighter  1 
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^  And  '  jocEcioas  and  reasonable'  as  jfm  think 
me,  nddier  woo]d  I,  Emilie.** 

^  Would  not  yooy  Gertrude  f  woidd  not  you  f— 
then,  it  is  right — I  am  sore  it  is  right ;"  and  her 
Veantifal  face  brightened  all  over ;  bat,  instandy,  a 
shadow  crossed  it — as  mnch  of  a  shadow,  as  can 
appear  on  a  freshly  blown  rose,  and  sighing  heavily, 
she  added,  *'  bnt  it  b  no  use  now — it  is  aU  settled." 
Irrevocably  ?** 

Irrevocably ;  mother  says,  to  recede  would  be 
ruinous  to  us  all ;  she  has  not  esqplained  to  me  how, 
because  she  cannot  bear  to  make  me  as  miserable 
as  she  is.  If  I  can  make  them  all  happy,I  ought — 
ought  I  not,  Gortrude  f " 

^*  If  yon  can,  without  too  great  a  sacrifice,  Emi- 
lie." 

''  It  seems  to  me  a  great  sacrifice ;  I  do  not,  and 
never  can  love  Mr.  Pedrillo,  and  you  know,  I  must 
never  love  any  body  else ;  so  it  is  a  total  sacrifice  of 
my  aflfections  ;  but  that  is  all.  I  like  Mr.  Pedrillo— 
at  least,  I  should,  if  he  did  not  want  me  to  love  him. 
Mother  says,  she  b  certain,  that  after  I  have  been 
married  a  year,  I  shall  like  him  better  than  nine  wo« 
men  out  of  ten  like  their  husbands.  He  is  very  kind, 
and  generous  to  me ;  he  gave  me  these  splendid  brace- 
lets; but  Gertrude,  when  I  put  them  on  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  natives  of  Cuba,  you  know, 
who  thought,  poor  simpletons,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  only  decorating  them  with  beautiful  ornaments, 
when  they  were  fastening  manacles  on  tfaeil'  wrists. 
I  always  hated  Spaniards — ^I  am  sorry  Mr.  Pedrillo 
b  a  Spaniard—I  cannot  forget  it,  though  he  does  not 
look  at  all  Spanish.    Mama  says,  be  b  probably 


more  than  lorty. 

*'  Forty  !   Eiuilie  ;  nnd  you  scvcnteei 

ft  ft 

*'  So  it  soenird  to  nic,  (Jertrudc.      1 
forty  seemed  to  me  as  old  as  the  hills,  1 
laughed  at  me  aiid  quoted  sometliing 
Here,  about  his  being  the  better  fitted 
youth." 

"  I  presume  he  is  a  man  of  fortune,  ] 

**  Oh  yes,  indeed  ;  that  is  the  worst 
vrere  not  fi>r  that,  I  could  do  as  I  pleaM 

Gertrude's  heart  was  full  of  sympt 
ness,  and  compassion  for  the  unresisting 
she  hesitated  to  express  her  feelings.  ' 
she  increase  the  reluctance  that  must  be 
Were  it  not  better  to  employ  her  in 
Emilie  to  reconcile  her  to  the  cow  inev 
She  tried  to  look  at  the  affair  in  the  mc 
point  of  view,  and  as  there  are  few  si 
black  that  they  will  not  reflect  some  li; 
are  few  circumstances  in  life  but  that  hav 
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awake  to  sqib^  bkssed  reaUties.  Yoo  nrigfat  beAiie 
to  Iwe,  bat  ydii  can  nev^  lose  tM  hn^pin^  thai 
springB  from  a  difficult  sacrifice  to  ffial  Miithneiit'* 

"  That  is  true,  Gertrude^  tod  I  will  make  the 
most  of  it.  Mama  i^ould  have  b^n  so  wi^eh^d*- 
sbe  has  so  much  feeling." 

Oeitmde  recollected  tht^  Utlca  scrawl,  and  the 
impassioned  intereiew  that  she  had  witnessed  beiweta 
Mrs.  Layton  and  Roscoe,  and  some  painfiil  dis* 
trusts  of  that  lady  crossed  bdr  mind.  The  fading 
that  required  all  the  sacrifice  to  come  from  others, 
appeared  to  hcfr  Veiy  questionable.  **  Do  not  lodk 
so  troubled  about  me,  dear  Gertrtrde,'*  contitmed 
Emilie,  rightfy  iuterpretmg  Gertrude's  expression. 
"  I  never  take  aAy  thing  vety  haM.  AuM  Mary 
used  to  say  I  was  born  under  a  mid-day  suti — ^tfaere 
wiere  no  shadows  in  niy  path.  If  she  had  but 
lived  ! — but  there  is  no  use  in  nishiag."  Emilie 
was  interrupted  by  a  summons  to  Gertrude  from  Se- 
ton's  physician. 

*^  Stop  one  moment,"  said  Emilie ;  "  I  have  not 
yet  told  you  that  Mr.  Pedrillo  is  to  be  here  in  a  few 
days,  and  that  mama  hopes  to  be  able  to  see  you 
to-morrow;  but  she  begs  you  will  not  speak  of 
this  afiair  to  her ;  '  her  nerves,'  she  says,  '  are  so 
torn  to  pieces,'  and— oh !  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
I  want  yon  to  come  down  stairs  to-morrow,  there  is 
a  Miss  Marion  here  who  wishes  excessively  to  see 
yon ;  and  her  brother — and  indeed,  Gertrude,  you 
should  come  down,  for  in  spite  of  alt  I  say,  every 
body  believes  that  you  must  be  engaged  to  Mr.  Se- 
ton."  Gertrude  was  sofidtoiis  to  avoid  such  an  in- 
terpretation of  her  devotion  to  Seton,  and  sbe  pft>- 
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nous  to  Gertrude,  but  there  wt*re  var 
occurriiif^  that  were  destined  to  alVect 
those  in  whom  she  was  interested. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  ol 
than  the  business-like  way  in  which  p 
sued*  The  very  few  genuine  idlers 
learned  grace  or  ease  in  their  '  idlesfe 
idler— «  man  of  endre  leisure,  is  a  ra 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  was  asked  by  \ 
kee,  *  what  business  he  followed  for  a 
host  of  travellers  who  run  away  fror 
counters,  and  farms,  for  a  few  hot  weel 
mer,  hurry  from  post  to  post,  as  if  the 
<  following  the  business  of  travelling 
Trenton  is  one  of  the  picturesque  sta 
be  visited,  but  being  situated  betweei 
Saratoga,  the  chief  points  of  attract] 
the  game  shot  on  the  wing.  Most  \ 
Utica  in  the  morning  coach — arrive 
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been  among  the  niott  distingiiiihed  of  the  *  ancient 
dominioo/  The  blood  of  English  nobks  ran  in  their 
veinsyandwasngt,  in  their  estimation,  less  honorable 
for  having,  in  its  transmission  to  them,  wanned  the 
hearts  of  pore  repnUican  patriots.  They  were  the 
veiy  revefseoCthe  character  which  (we  are  ashamed  to 
confess)  is  often  ascribed  by  northern  prejudice  and 
ingotry  to  onr  sonthem  brethren.  Active  in  body 
and  mind,  q)irited,  gifted,  cultivated,  kind-hearted, 
and  indulgent  to  all  human  kind— even  to  their 
slaves-— to  such  a  degree,  that  never  was  a  family 
better  loved  or  better  served  by  its  dependents ;  and 
so  £ur  from  possessing  riches,  (which  some  among 
OS  fancy  lose  their  wings  when  they  perch  on  a 
sonthem  plantation,)  they  had  an  hereditary  careless* 
ness  of  pecuniary  matters,  which,  combining  with  the 
general  deterioration  of  southern  property,  menaced 
them  with  alarming  embarrassments. 

Augusta  Marion  had  endured  severe  affictions, 
but  she  did  not  increase  their  force  by  resistance. 
She  had  not  the  usual  sweetness  and  gentleness  of 
deportment  that  characterises  the  manners  of  the  la- 
dies of  the  south.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  a  start- 
ling abruptness ;  but  as  it  was  the  natural  expression 
of  an  impulsive  character,  of  a  quick  succession  and 
rapid  combination  of  ideas,  and  as  she  had  a  tender 
heart  and  good  temper,  (in  spite  of  now  and  then  a 
momentary  heat  and  flash,)  her  manner  became  ra- 
ther agreeable,  as  suited  to  the  individual,  and  char- 
acteristic of  her.  She  was  sagacious,  and  her  ene- 
mies said  sarcastic ;  but  if  so,  her  arrows  were  never 
poisoned,  and  never  aimed  at  a  reptile  that  was  not 
noxiou9. 


>ure.      He  was    not   a    grniiip,    but 
learned,  but  well  infonniMJ — not  'too 
iuiy  thing/  but  well-looking  enough 
He  was  not  a  wit,  nor  the  inin*or  ol 
pink  of  courtesy ;  but  good-humored  ; 
In  short,   he  had  just  that  standarc 
that  attracts  the  regard  of  others,  witi 
their  selAlove. 

The  Marions,  or  rather  we  should 
Marion,  was  Emilie's  constant  then 
interviews  with  Gertrude.  '  She  was 
said,  *  except  her  dear  Gertrude,  the  i 
woman  in  the  world,  so  agreeable 
Once  or  twice  the  name  of  Randolpl 
ped  her,  but  without  note  or  comraei 
known  them  both  two  years  before  in 
and  she  had  always  thought  Miss  M: 
tirely  captivating,  and  so  did  her  aun 

Gertrude  was  defighted  to  see  tha 
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rlage  should  take  place  as  soon  after-  Pedrillo's  ap- 
pearance at  Trenton  as  he  should  request. 

Mrs.  Layton  was  still  secluded  in  her  own  apart- 
snent,  and  beguiled  Gertrude  and  Emilie — and 
herself  too— with  exaggerated  expressions  of  sensi- 
bili^  and  suffering !  *  She  could  not  see  Gertrude/ 
so  ssdd  the  little  tvnsted  pencil-scrawled  notes  which 
she  sent  her  twice  and  thrice  a  day,  *  an  indifferent 
person  she  could  meet  without  emotion;  but  her 
nerves  and  affections  were  so  interwoven  that  one 
eoold  not  be  touched  without  the  other  vibrating.  She 
was  sustained  by  the  consciousness  of  performing  a 
necessary  do^,  but  she  had  nothing  of  the  marQrr 
in  her  composition,  and  she  shrunk  from  the  fagot 
and  the  pile.  She  thanked  heaven,  poor  Em'  had 
not  the  sad  inheritance  of  her  sennbility.  In  a  few 
days  she  hoped  to  see  Gertrude— but  now  her 
nerves  required  solitude  and  a  dark  room/ 

Of  all  the  n^steries  and  obliquities  of  the  human 
.mindt  the  arts  of  self-delusion  are  the  most  curious. 
No  doubt  Mrs.  Layton's  imagination  figured  the 
fagot  and  the  pile,  but  was  it  the  martyr  or  the  cul- 
prit that  suffered  i 

**  Dear  Gertrude,"  said  Emilie,  bursting  into 
lier  apartment,  and  looking  as  bright  and  fresh  as 
a  sunny  morning  in  June,  **  we  are  all  going  to  the 
/alls  this  afternoon— do  promise  you  will  go  with 
us."  Mr.  Clarence,  who  chanced  to  enter  the  room 
at  the  same  moment,  enforced  Emilie's  entreaties, 
and  Gertrude  promised  to  join  her  in  the  parlor  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour.  Accordingly  she  went 
to  the  parlor  at  the  appointed  dme ;  but  finding  no 


Directly,  two  other  persons  entered 
us  tliiMr  voices  were  unknown  to  licr 
wiiere  slie  was,  >eclu(Jed  Ironi  observ; 

Alter  some  common-place  rema 
weathert  the  lady  said  abruptly,  ''  h 
up  your  miadf  Randolph  ?" 

"  About  what,  Augusta  f'' 

*' Pshaw!  don't  blush  so— -upon  n 
not  allude  to  Emilia  Lay  ton." 

**  I  did  not  imagine  you  did,  Aug 

"  Oh,  not  at  all ;  and  you  were  i 
her — were  you  ?" 

"  And  if  I  were?" 

*'  Iff  indeed !  No,  no,  Randolph, 
enact  the  lover  there — a  beautiful  g 
not  for  your  cabinet.  Did  you  eve 
hazle  eyes,  and  dark  eye-lashes,  with 
and  exquisite  skin  ?— did  you  ever,  B 

*'  Why  do  you  ask  me,  Augusta  f 
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ao  apporteBky  of  fiJling  eligibly  in  love  is  at  hand 

wheiiy  far  onoe^  love  and  reaioii  might  aoeet 
togeciier  m  good  ftlhiwBiii(K" 

*'  Am  they  never  did  meet,  Aogosta.*' 

<*  Ah,  that  ii  the  cant  of  one  and  twenty.  But 
matters  are  differently  arranged  with  snch  veterans 
as  flHuna  and  I.  Ton  should  hear  some  of  oar 
ooOoqiiiei.  Dear  mama !  nothing  is  more  ^if^fiing 
dum  die  struggles  of  her  natural  tastes  against  the 
vulgar  necessities  of  this  *  banknMila  worid.*  In 
yomr  selection  of  a  wife— and  mama  has  no  doubt 
yon  can  select  from  the  whole  sei— she  woold  not 
allow  the  lady's  fortune  to  be  even  a  make-weight 
in  the  scale  of  your  favor ;  but  the  trifling  acces- 
sory—-d^  little  accident  of  fortune  *  removes  the 
Ofoiy  objection  to  Randolph's  marriage,'  so  says 
'mama.  *  Removes  the  olgection !'  was  ever  a  pe- 
cnniaiy  motive  more  ingeniously  stated,  and  in  sin- 
gleness of  heart  too.  And  truly,  Randolph,  if  this 
Miss  Clarence  is  the  paragon  of  excelloice  that 
Emilie  represents  her,  the  one  objection  is  removed." 

**  But,  Augusta,  what  if  there  be  in  my  heart  a 
thousand  and  one  objections  ?" 

<<  To  Miu  Clarence  ?* 

<*  Pshaw !  no.  What  am  I  to  Hecuba,  or  what 
is  Hecuba  to  me  ?" 

^'  I  understand  yoa-<*the  objections  are  to  mar« 
rying  any  woman,  save  one  ?" 

Marion  shut  the  outer  door,  and  then  replied, 
**  Tes,  Augusta,  save  one.  From  you,  my  dear 
nster,  I  have  no  concealments."  - 

Miss  Marion  made  no  reply  for  some  moments— 
when  she  did,  her  voice  wu  changed  from  raiUeiy  to 
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tendenMriousneu,  <<IaiDtorry,Raiidolpbp-4ieaniiy 
sorry-4>at  cannot  blameyoo.  All  the  loves  and  gnicai 
have  combined  in  that  pret^  creature  against  yonr 
pmdence ;  and  then  her  beauty  b  so  true  an  index  of 
her  sweety  innocent  spirit.  WeU,  it  can't  be  helped, 
and  so  there's  an  end  of  it.  No,  I  do  not  blame  you* 
On  the  very  verge  of  the  frigid  cone  of  old  maidism 
as  I  am,  there  is  nothing  I  so  truly  ^rmpathiie 
with  as  a  youthful,  reckless,  true  love— a  love  that 
hopes,  expects,  and  believes  all  things-— and  ftara 
nothing.  Randolph,  from  the  tim^  we  knew  Emifie 
in  Philadelphia,  and  you  used  to  carry  her  music* 
book  to  school  for  her,  I  have  had  a  presentiment 
of  this,  and  when  we  met  here,  I  was  sure  3^0^ 
had  turned  the  critical  page  in  the  book  of  fiite."* 

**  And  you  permitted  me  to  read  it  without  adviiSfe 
or  warning.     God  bless  you,  my  dear  Augusta." 

Nothing  makes  a  young  heart  overflow  with  gra*- 
titude  like  meeting  (especially  if  unexpected)  witb 
hearty  sjrmpathy  in  a  love  affair.  Rsmdolph  Ma-^ 
rion  was  a  pattern  of  fraternal  affection,  but  never 
had  he  felt  more  tenderly  towards  his  sister  than  at 
this  moment ;  and  when  she  proceeded  to  pve  fahn 
more  unequivocal  proofs  of  her  sympathy,  his  feel«* 
ings  were  raised  to  a  higher  pitch  than  tenderness. 

**  Randolph,"  she  said,  **  I  am  frank  and  direct, 
and  must  to  the  point.  I  like  to  remove  all  ikiover 
able  obstacles.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  pathetic  ;  but 
you  know  *  there  are  but  two  of  us,'  and  between 
us  two  but  oneJieart.  I  have  some  fortune,  thanks 
to  aunt  Molly — ^there  are  sad  rents  in  our  patrimo- 
nial estate— take  what  I  have  and  repair  them,  and 
in  return,  my  dear  brother,  give  me  in  fee  simple  a 
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rocking^bair  at  your  fire-side,  and  that,  with  a  life 
estate  in  jour  heart,  is  all  I  ask." 

Marion  threw  his  arms  around  his  sister's  neck, 
and  expressed  in  a  few  broken  sentences  his  admi- 
ration of  her  generosity,  and  his  determination  not 
to  accept  it. 

'*  It  b  no  sudden  impulse  of  generosity,  Ran- 
dd^h,  but  that  which  I  have  long  expected  and  de- 
termined to  do.  Since  the  event  that  fatally  and  for 
ever  extinguished  my  hopes,  nothing  remains  for 
me  bpt  to  make  others  happy ;  and  diat,  I  suspect, 
after  all,  is. the  surest  way  of  making  myself  so.'' 
At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Emilie  ap- 
peared. She  perceived  the  brother  and  sister  were 
deeply  engaged,  and  was  retreating,  but  they  both 
begged  her  to  come  in,  and  she  then  asked  *  if  Miss 
Clarence  were  not  there  r' 

**  Heaven  forefend !"  exclaimed  Miss  Marion, 
resuming  her  natural  tone  of  gaiety. 

'*  She  must  have  come  in  here,"  continued  Enu- 
lie,  **  her  father  told  me  she  was  here,  and  the  ser- 
vant says  he  saw  her  come  in  here." 

Poor  Gertrude  had  been  on  the  rack  for  the  last 
ten  minutes.  There  had  been  no  point  in  tbe  con- 
versation from  its  start,  when  she  could,  ^without  ex- 
treme embarrassment,  make  her  appearance.  As  it 
had  proceeded,  she  had  become  as  anxious  to  avoid 
observation,  as  ever  a  hidden  criminal  was  to  escape 
detection.  She  would  have  jumped  out  of  the  win- 
dow if  there  had  been  an  open  window  ;  but  there 
was  none— no  possible  escape— and  she  had  stood* 
like  a  stotue,  hoping  that  some  kind  chance  would 
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call  the  parties  away  before  she  was  compelled  to 
make  her  egress.  Emilie  approached  the  door  of 
the  inner  room,  and  nothing  could  in  any  degree 
relieve  her  but  an  adroit  movement*  She  advanced 
from  her  seclusion. 

^*  Gertrude,"  exclaimed  Emilie,  '^  yon  ^are  here 
after  all !" 

The  Marions  looked  thunderstruck.  There  was 
tinge  enough  on  Gertrude's  cheek  to  manifest  her 
full  consciousness  of  the  awkward  position  in  which 
she  stood.  Emilie  began  the  usual  form  of  an  in- 
troduction. 

Gertrude  interrupted  her,  then  recovering  her 
self-possession,  she  said,  ^^  An  introduction  is  super- 
fluous, Emilie,  you  would  hand  me  across  the 
vestibule — I  am  already  in  the  inner  temple — and 
your  friends  must  believe,"  she  continued,  turning 
to  them,  her  fine  countenance  animated  with  the 
feelings  they  had  inspired,  *'  your  friends  must  be* 
lieve  that  I  feel  its  beauty  too  much,  ever  tQ  violate 
its  sanctity." 

Miss  Marion  obeyed  the  impulse  of  her  warm 
heart  and  took  Gertrude's  hand.  <<  We  are  friends 
for  ever,"  she  said,  ''  and  Randolph  is  in  love,  lite- 
rally at  first  sight."  He  certainly  looked  all  admi- 
ration. ''  Do  not,  my  dear  Emilie,"  she  continued, 
*<  stare  as  if  we  had  all  of  a  sudden  fallen  to  talking 
Greek — don't  ask,  even  with  your  eyes,  for  an  ex- 
planation. Here  is  Mr.  Clarence  looking  as  if  it 
were  time  for  us  to  proceed  on  our  walk."  They 
did  so-— and  when  they  came  to  the  steps,  Mr. 
Clarence  turned  ofi*,  saying  that  he  had  arrived  at 
an  age  when  a  man  must  be  excused  for  preferring 
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to  look  down  upon  a  water-fall  to  the  iDConvenience 
of  descending  to  look  up.  The  ladies  accepted  his 
excose  and  promised  to  join  him  at  the  shantee  on 
the  brink  of  the  great  fall.  Emilie  took  Marion's 
offered  arm,  without  dreaming  of  the  projects  that 
were  agitating  his  bosom,  or  the  hopes  that  were 
hovering  on  his  lips  for  expression.  She  was  at 
die  happy  age  when  the  feelings  are  enjoyed,  with- 
out being  analyzed.  She  lived  in  the  present  bright 
hoar,  careless  of  the  future,  for  whatever  was  future 
seemed  to  her,  as  to  a  child,  distant.  Wheiv  they 
reached  the  flat  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps, 
Crertrude  was  afiected  by  the  recollection  of  the 
scene  she  had  witmessed  when  last  there.  Miss 
Marion  observed  her  unnatural  paleness,  and  im- 
puting it  to  the  debility  consequent  on  her  fatigue 
and  anxiety,  she  insisted  on  sitting  down  with  her, 
and  permitting  Randolph  and  Emilie  to  precede 
themu  Randolph  was  nothing  loath  to  this  arrange- 
inent,  and  he  soon  disappeared  with  his  fair  com- 
panion. The  circumstances  of  Gertrude's  intro- 
duction to  Miss  Marion,  enabled  them  to  dispense 
with  the  usual  preliminaries  to  acquaintance. 
They  understood  one  another,  and  feeling  that  they 
did  so,  they  interchanged  thoughts  on  various  sub- 
jects with  the  familiarity  of  friends.  Miss  Marion 
did  not  speak  of  Emilie,  and  Gertrude  dared  not  in- 
timate that  her  destiny  was  already  fixed.  They 
talked  of  Mrs.  Layton,  about  whom  Miss  Marion 
was  quite  curious.  She  had  never  seen  her,  and 
bad  no  very  favorable  impression  of  her;  *'  I  would 
fain  believe,  Miss  Clarence,"  she  said,  **  that  she 
deserve  the  admiration  you  express  of  her,  but  I 
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am  certain  I  should  not  like  her.  The  happy  age 
of  delusion — the  luxury  of  beliering  all  things  are 
what  they  seem,  is  past  to  me.  Experience  has  been 
to  me  like  the  magical  unguent  with  which  poor 
Lelia  anointed  her  eyes,  that  enabled  her  mortal 
vision  to  penetrate  through  all  disguises  into  the 
sins  and  miseries  of  fairy  land.  Mrs.  Layton  is  a 
woman  of  fashion — a  belle  at  forty !  No,  I  am 
sure  I  shall  not  like  her.  Thank  Heaven,  £miUe 
has  not  been  long  enough  in  her  atmosphere— a 
malaria  it  is — ^to  be  infected  by  her."  Gertrude 
interrupted  Miss  Marion  to  ask  if  she  knew  the 
gentleman  who  had  just  descended  the  steps,  and 
who  after  a  keen  glance  at  them,  eagerly  surveyed 
the  only  traversable  path.  ''  I  think  I  have  seen 
him  before,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  conside- 
ration. *'  Oh,  yes,  that  dog  I  recollect  perfectly." 
She  pointed  to  a  beautiful  liver-colored  little 
spaniel,  with  white  tips  to  his  feet  and  ears,  and 
his  sides  fieckared  with  spot§  so  white  and  dis- 
tinct, that  they  appeared  like  wreaths  of  snow 
just  lightly  thrown  there.  '^  I  remember  now,  it 
was  on  board  the  steam-boat  I  met  them— the 
dog  is  a  perfect  beauty."  The  dog,  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  ladies,  and 
like  a  flattered  belle,  anxious  to  show  off  his 
commended  graces,  plunged  into  the  water.  The 
current  was  stronger  than  he  anticipated,  and  he 
seemed  in  imminent  danger  of  being  swept  away  ; 
but  he  courageously  buffetted  the  waves,  whimper- 
ing and  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  his  master,  who 
sprang  to  the  brink  of  the  water,  crying,  "  Bravo ! 
bravo  !  Triton,  my  good  fellow !  bravo  .'-—courage 
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mon  petit !"  He  looked  as  if  he  woald  plunge  in  for 
his  favorite,  if  it  were  necessary.  But  it  was  not — 
Triton  came  safe  to  land,  and  while  he  was  shaking 
a  shower  from  his  pretty  sides,  and  receiving  his 
master's  caresses,  Gertrude  anxiously  demanded  of 
Miss  Marion  if  she  knew  the  gentleman's  name. 
''  I  do  not — I  meant  to  have  inquired*— it  is  such  a 
burden  off  your  mind  when  you  find  out  a  stranger's 
aame-— he  is  evidently  a  foreigner." 

^*  A  foreigner!"  echoed  Miss  Clarence. 

•*  You  start,  as  if  a  foreigner  were  of  course  a 
pirate,  or  a  great  bandit." 

The  only  foreigner  Gertrude  thought  of,  at  that 
moment,  certainly  seemed  to  her  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  spoilers.  Though  Emilie  had  told  her,  Pedrillo 
did  not  look  like  a  Spaniard,  yet  Gertrude's  imagi- 
nation had  pictured  him  with  dark  eyes ;  with  a  face 
of  more  shade  than  light,  and  in  every  shadow  lurk- 
ing some  deep  mystery  or  bad  design.  The  gen- 
tleman had  large  and  very  light  blue  eyes,  and 
a  fair,  clear  complexion,  though  rather  deepening  to 
the  hue  of  the  ban  vivafUy  and  Gertrude  thought  at 
first  sight,  (for  we  would  put  in  a  saving  clause  for 
her  sagacity,)  had  rather  an  open,  agreeable  expres- 
sion. 

**  What  does  your  practised  eye,"  she  asked  Miss 

*  Marion,  '*  see  of  the  foreigner  in  that  gentleman  ?" 

**  What !  why,  in  the  first  place,  observe  his  air— 

the  taut-ememUe — he  has  nothing  of  the  don't  cave, 

negligent  demeanour  of  our  couutrymen  who,  firom 

'  living  always  among  their  equak,  firom  having  no 

.superiors  to  obey,  nor  inferiors  to  command,  get 

4liis  easy,  indifibrent,  and  careless  manner.    Our 
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qaiet,  plodding,  uneventful,  comfortable  lives,  are 
stamped  on  oar  faces.  They  are  as  difierent  from 
the  Europeans,  as  the  appearance  of  a  tame  animal, 
from  a  wild  one.  After  the  smooth  surface  of 
youth  is  broken  up,  the  face  bears  the  record  of  in- 
dividual experience.  I  was  struckL  with  this,  in  lodk- 
ing  at  David's  picture  of  the  coronation.  The  re- 
markable men  there  clustered  around  their  master, 
the  miracle  of  the  age,  looked  as  if  they  had  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen.  I  remember  turn- 
ing my  eyes  from  the  picture  to  the  sober  citizens 
who  were  gazing  at  it,  and  thinking  that  their  faces 
were  as  spiritless  as  shaking  Quakers." 

**  But  these  are  indications  to  the  gifted  eye,^^ 
said  Gertrude. 

**  There  are  others  then,  more  obvious.  Just 
cast  your  eye  on  this  gentleman,  now  his  hat  is  off ; 
you  may,  for  he  does  not  seem  conscious  of  our  ex- 
istence— that  profusion  of  hair,  would  be  a  •uriority 
on  an  American  head,  over  five  and  twenty ;  anci  this 
gentleman  has  some  dozen  years  more  than  that— -and 
observe,  as  he  passes  his  hand  over  his  face,those  lai^, 
richly  set  rings.  I  never  saw  an  A  merican  ( I  mean,  of* 
course,  a  man  past  boyishness  and  dandyism)  with 
more  than  one,  and  that,  some  simple  token  or  me- 
morial ;  and  finally,  see  the  string  of  little  silver 
belb  on  his  dog's  collar— an  American  would,  not 
venture  an  appendage  so  pretty  and  fantastical. 
But  see,  he  b  coming  towards  us,  and  means  to 
speak— of  course  he  is  not  an  Englishman.*' 

The  stranger  bowed  courteously,  and  made  some 
common-place  remarks  on  the  scenery.  Whether 
his  accent  were  foreigny  or  m^nely  peculiar  to  the  in- 
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dividoaly  it  was  difficult  to  determine.  He  compar- 
ed the  falls  to  those  on  the  Caatskill— the  Cofaoes, 
the  falls  of  the  Greuesee,  Niagara^  la  Chaudi^re,  and 
Montmorenci.  This  was  all  American,  and  Ger- 
trnde  began  to  think  her  companion's  sagacity  was  at 
fault ;  but  in  the  next  breath,  he  spoke  of  the  falls  of 
the  Clyde,  of  Tivoli,  and  Schuff  hausen,  as  if  equally 
fiuniliar  with  them.  He  affected  nothing  of  the 
amateur  of  nature,  but  appeared  the  citizen  of  the 
world,  who,  habitually  adapts  himself  to  the  taste 
of  the  company  in.  which  he  happens  to  fall.  The 
ladies  rose  to  pursue  their  walk,  and  lie  bowed,  and 
preceded  them  at  so  quick  a  pace  that  he  was  soon 
out  of  sight.  Brief  as  their  inter^w  had  been, 
Gertmde  was  satisfied  that  Miss  Marion  was  right 
in  her  conjectures,  and  instinctively  as  she  shrunk 
firom  it,  she  believed  that  she  ought  to  rejoice  in  Pe- 
driUo's  arrival.  The  sooner  poor  Marion  was  awa- 
kened from  his  dream,  the  better  ;  and  certainly  too, 
the  sooner  Emilie  was  recalled  from  tlie  labyrinth, 
into  which  she  was  blindly  plunging.  But  even  her 
deep  interest  in  her  friend  was  driven  from  Ger- 
tmde's  mind,  at  repassing  the  rocks  on  which  she 
had  suffered  with  Seton  the  agonies  of  deadly  fear 
and  despair— some  gentler  remembrances  beamed 
athwart  her  mind. 

An  abrupt  turn  in  their  walk,  now  again  brought 
the  ladies  in  view  of,  and  near  to  the  stranger.  He 
stood  partly  concealed  by  a  duster  of  dwarf- 
beeches,  his  face  half  averted  from  them,  but  still 
they  could  see  that  his  brow  was  contracted,  his  lips 
compressed,  and  his  eye  eagerly  fixed  on  som^  ob- 
ject ;  and  instslitly  Gertrude  perceived  that  object 
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was  Emilie,  and  she  felt  assured  the  stranger  wmsPe- 
drillo.  Emilie  stood  beyond,  and  far  above  them, 
on  the  flat  surface  of  a  projecting  rock.  Her  Leg- 
horn cottage-hat,  tied  with  pink  ribbons,  had  fallen 
back,  and  Randolph  was  interweaving  her  beautiful 
tresses  with  wild  flowers.  She  appeared  as  lovely, 
and  both  were  as  happy  as  spirits  of  paradise ;  and 
Pedrillo  seemed  to  regard  them  with  that  oblique  and 
evil  eye,  that  Satan  bent  on  our  first  parents  in  their 
blest  abode — that  eye  of  mingled  and  contending 
passions,  that  expresses  the  ruinied  soul*  Both  the 
ladies  stopped,  and  stood  motionless. 

All  parties  were  near  the  great  fall.  Mr.  *  Clar- 
ence was  in  the  porch  of  the  little  shantee  that  over- 
looks the  cascade.  Randolph  and  Emilie  had  as- 
cended some  distance  above  the  basin  of  the  tor- 
rent, by  the  foot-path,  that  winding  around  the  per- 
pendicular rocks,  and  mounting  the  bare  sides  of 
those  that  are  less  precipitous,  affords  a  safe,  and 
not  very  difficult  ascent  to  the  cautious  and  agile 
passenger.  As  we  have  said,  Emilie  and  Marion 
were  standing  on  the  platform  of  a  projecting  rock, 
when  Pedrillo  first  discerned  them — ^there  they 
stood,  the  world  forgetting.  It  was  one  of  those 
few  blissful  moments  of  life,  that  borrows  nothing 
from  memory,  and  asks  nothing  from  hope.  Such 
moments  are  too  often  a  prelude  to  weary  hours  of 
sorrow ;  they  were  fleeting  to  Emilie,  for  recalled 
to  actual  existence  by  a  strong  and  unequivocal  ex- 
pression of  Randolph's  tenderness,  her  eUg^age^ 
ment  darted  into  her  mind;  she  started  as  if  a  dag^ 
ger  had  pierced  her  heart,  and  turned  from  her  lover. 
As  she  did  so,  she  saw  Pedrillo  ;  she  encountered 
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bis  glance,  and  she  felt  to  her  inmost  soid  all  it 
Gooveyed.  She  uttered  a  faint  exdamatioD  and 
tamed  firom  the  rock  to  ascend  the  cli£  She  left 
hb  side,  or  rather  sprang  from  him  so  abruptly,  that 
Marion  was  not  aware  of  her  intention  tiU  she  was 
some  feet  in  advance  of  him.  *^  Be  carefiil,£milie  !*' 
be  cried,  ''Stop!  for  Heaven's  sake,  stop— let  me 
precede  you.  Emilie!  Emilie  !  stop  !"  he  continu- 
ed, as  she,  without  hearing  or  heeding  him>  pressed 
on.  ''Just  ahead  of  you,  is  a  most  perilous  place-— 
for  God's  sake,  stop!  Emilie!  Emilie!  you  are 
below  the  path !" 

Still  she  heeded  not,  but  pressed  on  with  that  fear- 
lessness that  sometimes  secures  from  accident.  But 
here  there  was  but  one  security' — but  one  safe  path, 
and  from  that  she  had  unconsciously  deviated.  Mr. 
Clarence  saw  from  above  her  imminent  peril,  and 
icreamed  to  her  to  stop.  Gertrude  and  Miss  Marion 
perceived,  that  one  more  step,  and  her  fate  was  inevi- 
table ;  and  in  the  same  breath,  they  uttered  a  shriek  of 
terror.  Pedrillo,  too,  in  a  voice  that  resounded  from 
shore  to  shore,  shouted '  Beware !'  Randolph,  only, 
was  silent ;  almost  petrified  by  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  the  danger  of  which  he  saw  the  full  extent 
without  a  hope  to  rescae  hrr.  The  panic  was  now 
folly  communicated  to  Emilie.  The  shouts  above  and 
below  confounded  her,  without  conveying  any  distinct 
intimation  to  her  mind.  Already  her  foot  was  on 
some  loose  stones  that  projected  over  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  only  half  sustained  by  the  earth  in 
which  they  were  embedded,  must  be  dislodged  by  the 
slightest  force.  She  felt  them  sliding  from  beneath 
her  feet,  and  made  one  more  leap  forward,  but  there 
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the  support  was  still  more  treacherous— the  stones 
gave  way  jat  the  first  touch  of  her  foot,  and  she  felt 
herself  smkmg  with  them.  Instinctively  she  stretch- 
ed out  her  arms,  and  grasped  a  bough  of  hanging 
cedar  that  depended  over  the  cliff.  Her  hold  was 
too  weak  to  sustain  the  weight  of  her  body,  and  yet 
tenacious  enough  to  check  her  descent.  Many  feet, 
sheer  down  the  precipice  she  went,  her  hands  slip- 
ping  near  to  the  extremity  of  the  limb  where  though 
scarcely  as  thick  as  a  common  sized  rope,  it  yet  sup- 
ported her. 

So  powerful  is  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
that  the  most  weak,  and  timid,  and  inexperienced, 
left  alone,  without  any  possibility  of  help  but  in  the 
energy  of  their  own  efforts,  have  manifested  an 
amazing  power  in  perceiving  and  grasping  at  any 
means  of  salvation  from  destruction.  Her  friends 
were  gazing  in  despair.  They  saw  the  limb  swing 
back  from  her  released  grasp,  and  believed  that 
all  was  over.  Not  Randolph,  for  he  had  already 
descended  the  precipice  witli  desperate  velocity, 
and  from  below  he  saw  Emilie,  with  the  heaven 
inspired  instinct  that  would  have  guided  a  kid  over 
a  mountain  crag,  gently  release  one  hand  from 
the  bough  and  grasp  some  fibrous  twigs,  that 
shot  out  from  a  fissure  in  the  rock — and  just  where 
she  needed  the  support,  and  where  alone  it  would 
avail  her,  there  was  a  cleft  in  which  she  placed 
her  feet.  One  giddy  glance  she  gave  to  the  preci- 
pice below,  and  the  foaming  abyss  that  lashed 
its  side^  then  turned  her  face,  pressed  her  brow  to 
the  rock,  and  resolutely  closed  her  eyes  to  shut  out 
the  appalling  scene^    Pedrillo  and  Marion  now  ei^ 
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plored  the  precipice  with  intense  and  almost  equal 
anxiety,  to  find  some  mode  of  rescuing  her  from  the 
frightful  position,  that  it  was  evident  she  could  not 
long  maintain.  At  the  same  moment  they  perceiv- 
ed a  fissure  in,  or  rather  a  ledge,  of  the  rock,  just  wide 
enough  for  a  possible,  though  most  perilous  passage, 
from  the  platform  from  which  Eroilie  had  started  to 
a  place  a  few  feet  below,  and  parallel  to  that  where 
she  now  was.  Both  at  the  same  instant  sprang  to- 
wards the  platform.  Pedrillo  was  nearest  and  first 
attained  it,  and  thus  secured  himself  the  precedence 
on  the  narrow  ledge.  Marion's  satisfaction  at  see- 
ing him  rapidly  approach  Emilie  to  give  her  the  aid, 
which,  if  it  came  not  soon  would  come  too  late,  was 
strangely  mingled  with  disappointment  at  thus  being 
rendered,  by  the  interposition  of  a  stranger,  useless 
to  her  for  whose  safety  he  would  freely  have  given 
his  life.  But  he  soon  lost  every  other  feeling  in  the 
apprehension  that  some  misstep— some  miscalcu- 
lated aid,  might  farther  endanger  the  life,  that  was 
now  suspended  by  a  single  thread.  Once  or  twice 
Emilie  half  turned  her  face  towards  him.  It  was 
as  pale  as  marble  ;  and  even  at  that  distance,  it  was 
evident  from  a  certain  relaxation  of  attitude,  that 
her  strength  and  courage  were  sinking  away.  What, 
then,  was  his  astonishment  at  seeing  Pedrillo,  after 
reaching  the  extremity  of  the  ledge — the  point 
where,  if  at  all  assistance  was  to  be  given,  stand  for 
a  moment,  survey  the  abyss,  and  then  return  to- 
wards the  platform.  In  an  instant  he  reached  it. 
^*  Some  other  mode  must  be  tried,"  he  said,  ^*  the 
ledge  at  its  extremity  is  inconceivably  narrow— there 
is  not  breadth  enough  for  a  bird's  claw — ^my  head 
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the  support  was  still  more  treacherous— the  stoncts 
gave  way  jat  the  first  touch  of  her  foot,  and  she  felt 
herself  sinkmg  with  them.  Instmctively  she  stretch- 
ed out  her  arms,  and  grasped  a  bough  of  hanging 
cedar  that  depended  over  the  cliff.  Her  hold  was 
too  weak  to  sustain  the  weight  of  her  body,  and  yet 
tenacious  enough  to  check  her  descent.  Many  feet, 
sheer  down  the  precipice  she  went,  her  hands  slip- 
ping  near  to  the  extremity  of  the  limb  where  though 
scarcely  as  thick  as  a  common  sized  rope,  it  yet  sup- 
ported her. 

So  powerful  is  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
that  the  most  weak,  and  timid,  and  inexperienced, 
left  alone,  without  any  possibility  of  help  but  in  the 
energy  of  their  own  effoits,  have  manifested  an 
amazing  power  in  perceiving  and  grasping  at  any 
means  of  salvation  from  destruction.  Her  friends 
were  gazing  in  despair.  They  saw  the  limb  swing 
back  from  her  released  grasp,  and  believed  that 
all  was  over.  Not  Randolph,  for  he  had  already 
descended  the  precipice  with  desperate  velocity, 
and  from  below  he  saw  Emilie,  with  the  heaven 
inspired  instinct  that  would  have  guided  a  kid  over 
a  mountain  crag,  gently  release  one  hand  from 
the  bough  and  grasp  some  fibrous  twigs,  that 
shot  out  from  a  fissure  in  the  rock — and  just  where 
she  needed  the  support,  and  where  alone  it  would 
avail  her,  there  was  a  cleft  in  which  she  placed 
her  feet.  One  giddy  glance  she  gave  to  the  preci- 
pice below,  and  the  foaming  abyss  that  lashed 
its  side^  then  turned  her  face,  pressed  her  brow  to 
the  rock,  and  resolutely  closed  her  eyes  to  shut  out 
ll^e  appalling  scene^    Pedrillo  and  Marion  now  ei* 
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plored  the  precipice  with  intense  and  almost  equal 
anxiety,  to  find  some  mode  of  reseutog  her  from  the 
frightful  position,  that  it  was  evident  she  could  not 
long  maintain.  At  the  same  moment  they  perceiv- 
ed a  fissure  in,  or  rather  a  ledge,  of  the  rock,  just  wide 
enough  for  a  possible,  though  most  perilous  passage, 
from  the  platform  from  which  Eroilie  had  started  to 
a  place  a  few  feet  below,  and  parallel  to  that  where 
she  now  was.  Both  at  the  same  instant  sprang  to- 
wards the  platform.  Pedrillo  was  nearest  and  first 
attained  it,  and  thus  secured  himself  the  precedence 
on  the  narrow  ledge.  Marion^s  satisfaction  at  see* 
ing  him  rapidly  approach  Emilie  to  give  her  the  aid, 
which,  if  it  came  not  soon  would  come  too  late,  was 
strangely  mingled  with  disappointment  at  thus  being 
rendered,  by  the  interposition  of  a  stranger,  useless 
to  her  for  whose  safety  he  would  freely  have  given 
his  life.  But  he  soon  lost  every  other  feeling  in  the 
apprehension  that  some  misstep— some  miscalcu* 
lated  aid,  might  farther  endanger  the  life,  that  was 
now  suspended  by  a  single  thread.  Once  or  twice 
Emilie  half  turned  her  face  towards  him.  It  was 
as  pale  as  marble  ;  and  even  at  that  distance,  it  was 
evident  firom  a  certain  relaxation  of  attitude,  that 
her  strength  and  courage  were  sinking  away.  What, 
then,  was  his  astonishment  at  seeing  Pedrillo,  after 
reaching  the  extremity  of  the  ledge — the  point 
where,  if  at  all  assistance  was  to  be  given,  stand  for 
a  moment,  survey  the  abyss,  and  then  return  to- 
Mrards  ^e  platform.  In  an  instant  he  reached  it. 
**  Some  o^er  mode  must  be  tried,"  he  said,  ^*  the 
ledge  at  its  extremity  is  inconceivably  narrow— there 
is  not  breadth  enough  for  a  bird's  claw — ^my  head 
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became  giddy— at  tbe  least  attempt  to  aid  Miss  Lay- 
tOD  I  must  have  lost  my  balanee,  and  we  should  have 
been  precipitated  into  the  abjrss.  Follow  me,  sir," 
he  continued,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  a  right  to 
command ;  '^  there  are  persons  at  the  shantee  who 
can  help  us—ropes  must  be  let  down—* there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost." 

'^  Not  an  instant,"  said  Marion,  *^  and  but  one 
way  to  save  her ;"  and  he  passed  on  to  the  ledge, 
with  the  evident  determination  '  to  do,  or  die.' 

"  Oh  stop ! — my  brother— Randolph,  stop !" 
cried  Augusta  Marion,  who,  with  Gertrude,  had 
attained  the  platform,  and  was  standing  there,  both 
most  agitated  witnesses  of  the  whole  scene. 

But  Randolph  would  not  heed  her;  and  Gertrude, 
with  a  firmness  that  was  a  guardian  angel  in  all  exi- 
gencies, followed  Marion  saying,  ^^  1  am  sure  I  can 
give  your  brother  assistance — ^I  am  used  to  these 
rocks — be  calm.  Miss  Marion,  and  do  not  look 
at  us." 

<*  Noble  creature !  God  help  them!"  ejaculated 
the  terrified  sister,  and  clasping  her  hands  she  sunk 
on  her  knees ;  but  her  lips  did  not  move — ^her  heart 
scarcely  beat — her  whole  soul  was  fixed  in  one 
intent  breathless  interest. 

But  what  was  her  sufiering  to  that  of  the  father, 
who  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  clifi*  and  saw  Gertrude, 
she  in  whom  all  his  afiections  and  every  hope  were 
concentrated,  voluntarily  place  her  life  in  peril ;  and 
that  peril,  to  his  view,  aggravated  by  the  distance 
and  depth  below  him. ! 

In  the  mean  time,  Pedrillo  mounted  the  rocks, 
intent  on  his  own  project  of  rescuing  Emilie.     He 
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had  not  proceeded  far,  when  his  litde  dog,  Tritou, 
who  seemed  to  have  become  aware  that  danger  per- 
vaded die  place,  sprang  yelping  after  him  and  be- 
fore him,  as  if  to  arrest  his  progress.  Pedrillo,  in 
his  eagerness,  stumbled  over  him  and  fell ;  and  in 
his  fall  he  sprained  his  ankle  so  as  to  be  utterly  dis- 
abled, and  was  obliged  to  crawl  back  to  the  plat- 
form, and  there  endure  an  irritation  of  mind  that  far 
surpassed  the  anguish  inflicted  by  his  hurt,  though 
that  was  by  no  means  trifling.  His  love  for  Etoi- 
lie  was  the  strongest  and  tenderest  sentiment  of  which 
he  was  capable,  and  he  was  now  condemned  to  re- 
main in  utter  inaction,  and  see  her  beautiful  form 
mutilated,  crushed,  destroyed  ;  or,  an  idea  scarcely 
more  tolerable,  see  her  saved  from  this  perdition  by 
the  superior  devotion  and  skill  of  this  young  stran- 
ger rival. 

Has  Dante  described  a  penal  sufiering  more  acuu^ 
than  Pedrillo's  f 

Marion,  closely  followed  by  Gertrude,  soon 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  ledge.  He  seemed  not 
even  to  perceive  the  danger  from  which  Pedrillo  had 
retreated.  Emilie  was  not  conscious  of  his  ap- 
proach tiU  he  pronounced  her  name.  She  then 
looked  towards  him  with  speechless  agony.  Her 
deathly  paleness,  the  nervous  convulsion  of  her  fea- 
tures, and  the  tremulous  motion  of  her  whole  body 
struck  a  panic  to  his  heart.  His  eye  turned  to 
Gertrude.  "  Oh  God  !'*  he  murmured.  His  voice 
and  look  expressed  his  utter  despair. 

"  Be  calm,"  she  replied,  "  we  can  save  her — ^I  am 
sure  of  it— only  be  firm.  Emilie — ^Emilie,"  she 
added,  in  an  almost  cheerful  voice,  **be  resolute  for 
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one  iDinute  more,  and  you  will  be  safe."  Agaiu 
Emilie  turned  her  head,  and  still  she  looked  lik^  a 
dying  victim  on  the  rack.  Gertrude  did  not  ventare 
to  raise  her  eye  to  hen  With  the  inspiration  of  heroic 
courage  and  devotioti,  she  bent  her  whole  mind  to  the 
action.  Not  a  thought  was  spared  to  fear  or  dan- 
ger. **  You  see,"  she  said  to  Marion,  taking  ber 
hands  from  the  rock  and  standing  upright  with  a 
careless  freedom  of  attitude,  *^  you  sec  I  have  anqpie 
space  for  my  feet.  I  stand  with  as  perfect  security 
here,  as  on  a  parlor-floor.  Here  too,  are  some 
twigs  above  me,  by  which  I  can  hold.  My  posi- 
tion is  firm  and  safe.  ''  You" — she  continued,  de- 
pressing her  voice  to  the  lowest  audible  tone— 
^'  you  have  a  narrow,  precarious  foot-hold  ;  but  by 
grasping  my  hand  you  may  secure  your  balance. 
Now  consider  how  you  can  get  Emilie  where  we 
are." 

Gertrude's  self-possession  and  intrepidity  inspirited 
Marion.  '*  We  can  save  her,"  he  exclaimed,  if  she 
will  let  us.     Do  5^ou  speak  to  her-^I  cannot." 

'*  My  dear  Emilie,"  she  said,  ^^  the  danger  is 
already  past,  if  you  will  think  so.  Fix  your 
eye  on  us,  and  mind  Mr.  Marion's  directions." 
The  poor  girl  felt  already  the  inspiration  of  hope. 
She  did  as  she  was  directed,  and  as  she  turned  her 
face  towards  them,  they  perceived  she  was  much 
less  frightfully  pale  and  agitated.  Marion  gave  one 
hand  to  Gertrude,  and  extending  the  other,  ''  place 
your  feet,"  he  said,  '^  Emilie  in  my  hand.  It  is  as 
firm  as  if  it  were  braced  with  irons — ^keep  your 
hands  upon  the  rocks — ^they  will  support  and  ba- 
lance you.     One  single  yard  from  this  spot,  and 
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yoo  will  be  in  perfect  safety."  Once  Emilie  ad- 
vanced her  foot,  and  withdrew  it.  <^  Do  not  draw 
back,  Emilie,"  cried  Gertrude  and  Marion  in  one 
breath-—*'  do  not  draw  back— fear  nothing — keep 
hold  of  the  twigs  till  your  feet  are  firmly  placed."  She 
did  so— they  retreated  one  step.  Marion's  hand  was 
firm  and  unbending  as  adamant— another  step— and 
another,  and  Marion  slowly  depressed  his  hand,  and 
fimilie's  teet  were  on  the  rock,  on  the  same  level 
with  his.  Not  one  word  was  spoken.  He  placed 
his  arm  around  her,  and  thus  sustained  her,  trem- 
bling like  an  aspen  leaf,  to  the  platform,  and  there 
she  sank  on  his  bosom,  and  both  lost  all  thought 
and  feeling,  save  an  obscure  but  most  delicious 
consciousness  of  safety  and  love.  How  long  they 
remained  thus  they  kuew  not.  What  mortal  art 
can  measure  or  define  such  moments  t  They  seem 
to  partake  of  the  immortal  essence  of  the  high  feel- 
ing infused  into  them — ^to  belong  to  eternity. 

Gertrude  had  passed  the  platform,  and  gone  to 
meet  her  father,  whom  she  saw  approaching.  In 
his  arms  she  was  now  folded,  receiving  all  the  ex- 
pression he  could  give  to  his  jo}  and  pride,  and 
gratitude,  and  love. 

Pedrillo  had  withdrawn  a  little  from  the  plat- 
form,  and  though  he  still  stood  ne9«*  Emilie  and 
Marion,  they-  were  unconscious  of  his  proximity. 
With  a  feeling  that  she  was  now  all  his  own,  Ma- 
rion imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  brow.  Pedrillo  started 
forward,  "  Miss  Layton,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
of  passion,  **  have  you  forgotten  ?*' — He  paused. 
If  the  rocks  had  yawned  to  engulf  her,  Emilie  would 
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not  have  been  more  shocked.  She  became  as  agi- 
tated as  when  she  hung  over  the  abyss.  A  more 
dreadful  abyss,  was  present  to  her  imagination. 
She  shrunk  away  from  Marion,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  l^ands. 

<*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  impertinent  intru- 
sion ?"  demanded  Marion. 

'<  Impertinent !"  retorted  Pedrillo,  '*  and  what 
name  do  you  give,  sir,  to  the  advantage  you  have 
taken  of  tlie  accidental  service  rendered  to  my 
affianced  wife  f" 

There  was  an  assurance  in  Pedrillo^s  voice  and 
manner  that  left  little  to  be  hoped.  Marion  turned 
a  look  on  Emilie  that  said  every  thing — he  sppke 
but  one  word,  "  Emilie  ?" 

*'  It  is  all  true,"  she  replied. 

<'  Would  to  God  then  we  had  perished  together  !^' 

A  check  was  now  put  upon  the  Expression  of  the 
excited  feeling  of  all  parties.  Mr.  Clarence  ap- 
proached. Emilie's  face  was  covered  and  leaning  on 
Miss  Marion's  shoulder,  who,  half  comprehending, 
and  fully  pitying  her,  sustained  her  in  her  arms. 
*<My  poor  little  Emilie,"  said  Mr.  Clarence, 
tenderly  embracing  her,  '*  I  do  not  wonder  you 
cannot  get  over  this  dreadful  fright.  We  must  get 
you  home  to  your  mother.  Where's  Marion  ?  Ab, 
there  be  goes,  running  away  from  our  compliments. 
It  was  a  knightly  feat,  but  he  should  not  withdraw 
till  the  *  fair  ladye'  is  in  her  bower  again." 

And  how  to  get  the  ladies  to  their  bower  again 
was  the  next  consideration  ;  but  as  this  was  achieved 
by  ordinary  means,  we  shall  not  detain  oar  readers 
with  the  details. 
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The  ladies  were  all^  of  course,  compelled  by  Mr. 
Clarence'  tender  watchfalness  over  their  health  to  re- 
lire  for  repose.  Gertnide  was  relieved  from  a  vain 
attempt  to  compose  her.  spirits,  by  an  urgent  request 
from  Mrs.  Laj^n  that  she  would  come  to  her  room. 
She  received  her  with  extravagant  demonstrations  of 
joy  and  tenderness.  Flattering  as  they  were,  they 
awakened  a  passing  query  in  Gertmde's  mind  why 
the  pleasure  that  was  so  fervent  had  been  so  long 
deferred.  '•  My  precious  Crertrude,"  began  Mrs. 
LajTton,  after  the  first  greetings  were  over,  "  you 
may  have  some  faint  idea  how  much  I  have  snfiered 
for  the  last  ten  days,  from  the  fact  of  my  not  being 
able  to  see  you.  It  is  hard  for  one  who  has 
Heaven's  chartered  freedom  of  mind,  to  be  bound  by 
the  stern  fatalism  of  circumstances.  I  can  only 
allude  to  certain  afiairs.  If  I  wer^  at  liberty  1 
should  open  my  heart  to  you,  Crertmde,  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  world ;  but  you  already  know  enough 
from  my  poor  Em'  to'  ima^ne  my  relief  from  having 
the  evil  day  put  off.'' 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  "  it  is 
then  put  off." 

"Of  cofirse— Pedrillo  is    unable    to    move — 
what  a  frightfol  precficament  poor  Em'  was  in,  on 

those  rocks ;  and  she  tells  me,  you  behaved  so  sweetly, 
Gertrude.  By  the  way,  dearest,  do  tell  me  some- 
thing of  this  young  Marion  who  enacted  the 
hero  to-day— rather  officiously,  i  ihink-*I  am 
provoked  thiic  he  should  thrust  himself  forward, 
and  deprive  Pedrillo  of  snch  an  opportunity  of 
rendering  Emilie  a  romantic  service."  Gertnide  in- 
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ferred  from  the  light  tone,  in  which  Mrs.  Laytou 
spoke  of  the  afiair,  that  she  was  not  at  all  aware  of 
Emilie's  hair-breadth  escape,  and  she  described  the 
frightfulness  of  her  danger,  Pedrillo.^s  attention  to 
his  own  safety,  and  Marion's  devotion  to  the  single 
object  of  Emilie's  preservation.  Mrs.  Layton  lis- 
tened with  great  apparent  interest,  expressed  her  snr- 
prise  that  Emilie  had  been  so  incommunicative, 
and  concluded  by  saying,  she  supposed  ^'  the  poor 
child  had  been  scared  out  of  her  wits.  She  scarce^ 
]y  spoke  to  me  after  her  return ;  and  said,  she  should 
lie  down  in  her  own  room,  and  begged  not  to  be 
disturbed— Hshe  is  taking  an  honest  nap  I  have  no 
doubt — she  is  just  like  her  father — ^I  should  not 
have  slept  for  a  month,  after  such  an  affair.  Well,  it 
is  fortunate  for  her,  that  she  has  so  little  imagination. 
It  will  make  small  difference  to  her,  who  enacts  the 
hero— she  is  not  like  you  and  me,  Gertrude  ;  she 
never  will  suffer  the  sad,  sad  experience  of  a  heart 
of  sensibility,  its  cravings,  its  yearnings,  its  on-^ 
bounded  desires,  its  vain  regrets — ^No,  no,  Emilie's 
life  will  flow  on,  as  the  scripture  has  it,  like  still  wa- 
ters in  green  pastures." 

<<  Oh,  Mrs.  Layton,  I  am  afiraid  your  expecta- 
tions are  too  sanguine.  Her  childhood  has  been 
serene,  but  to  pursue  your  figure,  the  stream  that  is 
destined  to  firightful  precipices,  may  bold  its  infant 
course  through  flowery  and  still  pastures." 

'<  It  may ;  but  we  are  misled,  by  talking  figur*- 
tively.  The  fact  is,  I  see,  (  for  I  am  not  blinded  by 
maternal  affection,)  I  see  that  Emilie  is  a  medioare 
chairacter ;  if  she  were  not,  would  not  her  own  beaiH 
tj  excite  her  more  f  She  will  just  live  eten  an,  con- 
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t«it  with  what  would  be  to  you  and  me,  perfect 
stagnation,  ordinary  connubial  life — ^it  is  a  safe,  but 
certainly,  not  a  very  alluring  destiny.  Believe  me, 
dearest,  married  life  rarely  affords  much  excitement 
to  die  sensibilities,  or  scope  to  the  ima^nation." 

Gertrude  *  shrunk  from  expressing  her  maiden 
meditations,  on  this  subject.  They  were  high  and 
romantic,  or,  might  be  called  so,  by  those  who  are 
fond  of  affiixing  that  doubtful  epithet,  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  those,  who  modify  their  hopes  by  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  race,  rather  than  graduate  them  by  its  his- 
tory. Mrs.  Lay  ton  guessed  her  thoughts ;  '*  My  sweet 
friend,'*  she  said,  ''I  see  your  mental  revoltings  from 
my  views  of  life.  Mine  are  the  result  of  my  peculiar 
position ;  I  am  not  a  philosopher,  and  my  opinions 
are  deduced  from  individual  experience;  so,  do  not 
let  me  cast  the  shadows  of  my  past,  over  the 
liright  field  of  your  future.  We  will  not  talk  of 
shadows  ;  I  feel  particularly  light-hearted.  As  I 
said  before,  the  evil  day,  which  God  knows  I  have 
done  all  I  could  to  avert,  is  at  any  rate  deferred. 
Pedrillo  has  too  much  respect  for  the  graces,  to  go 
hobbling  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  I  shall  have  time 
to  recruit  my  spirits  ;  and  poor  Em',  to  cultivate  a 
more  tender  sentiment  for  her  suitor.  Indeed,  I 
think  he  ought  to  excite  it ;  he  is  uncommonly  ele^ 
gant,  and  a  foreigner  ;  and  that  is,  after  all,  an  ad- 
vantage dam  le$  peHtes  affaires  du  ccatr.  The 
men  6f  our  country,  particularly  our  northern  coun- 
try, are  so  deficient  in  all  the  embellishments — the 
mysterioni,  indescribable  little  arts,  that  excite  the  im- 
agination; they  are  upright  and  downright—Hemd 
have  such  a  soiack  of  borne  about  them.    If  they 
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reach  the  heart,  it  is  by  the  turnpike-road  of  com- 
moD  sense,  not  by  the  obseare,  devious,  mysterioos, 
but  delicious  avenue  of  the  imagination.  You  agree 
with  me,  at  least  you  feel  with  me,  Gertrude?" 

'*  I  am  listening  to  you,  but  I  really  have  no  opi- 
nion on  the  subject ;  I  have  seen  so  little  of  society, 
that  I  have  made  few  comparisons.  My  predilec- 
tion, I  confess,  is  in  favour  of  my  own  countrymen  ; 
they  may  have  a  less  polished  exterior,  but  they 
seem  to  me,  to  have  more  independence  of  manner, 
more  naturalness,  and  simplicity." 

''  Certainly,  they  have — but  less  of  these  prime 
qualities  than  savages — ^you  smile,  but  you  will  think 
with  me,  when  you  have  passed  a  winter  in  town — 
the  thing  I  have  set  my  heart  on.  By  the  way, 
poor  Louis  Seton  !  Gertrude,  a  geniimeni  is  so  ne- 
cessary to  us ;  so  much  is  it,  as  has  been  said,  the  *  his- 
tory of  a  woman's  life,'  that,  shut  up,  as  you  have 
been,  at  Clarenceville,  with  this  '  man  of  feeling,' 
I  am  amaxed  you  have  escaped  something  more 
serious  than  a  passing  fendres^e.  Now,  no  pro- 
testations— susceptibility  is  absolutely  essential  t&an 
attractive  woman.  But  come,  dearest,  one  of  my 
reasons,  though  the  least  urgent,  for  sending  for  you, 
was,  to  beg  you  to  present  me  to  these  Marions.  It 
is  incumbent  on  me,  to  make  my  acknowledgments 
to  our  knight  of  the  rocks." 

The  ladies  proceeded  together  to  the  parlor,  and 
there  learned,  to  Gertrude's  mortification,  and  Mrs. 
Layton's  well  concealed  satisfaction,  that  the  Mari- 
ons had  taken  their  final  departure  from  the  *  rural 
resort,'  half  an  hour  befcNre.    A  servant  gave  Miss 
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Clarence  a  note  from  Miss  Marion ;  it  ran  as  foU 
lows : 

'^  My  dear  Miss  Clarence*—*!  have  forborne  to 
^'  disturb  your  repose  after  your  perilous  adventure, 
*^  to  announce  our  abrupt  departure.  Accident  in- 
*'  troduced  you  into  our  family  cabinet,  and  as  you 
**  are  apprised  of  its  secrets,  you  will  not  wonder  at 
^*  poor  Randolph's  feelings,  in  consequence  of  the 
**  disclosures  of  to-day.  My  heart  pleads  for  Emi- 
^*  lie,  but  my  reason  tells  me,  that  it  is  wisest, 
^*  discretest,  best,  to  shun  any  farther  intercourse 
^*  with  so  beautiful  a  creature,  who  is  so  careless  of 
'*  obligations  and  consequences.  Depend  on  it, 
*'  Miss  Clarence,  I  am  right  in  my  opinion  of  the 
^*  modier ;  and  though  I  grieve  to  say  it,  poor  Emi« 
'*  lie  has  bad  blood  in  her  veins.  I  am  sustaining 
^*  the  part  of  a  rigid  moralist  with  Randolph,  while 
'*  my  womanish  heart  is  melting  within  me.  I  can- 
^*  not  regard  the  sweet  girl  in  any  other  light,  than 
''  as  a  victim — the  faults  of  seventeen  are  not  deli- 
**  berate — but  I  talk  as  sternly  to  Randolph,  as  if  I 
^*  were  Junius  Brutus.  In  compliance  with  a  kind 
^*  invitation  from  your  father,  we  have  promised  to 
^*  visit  Clarenceville,  on  our  return  from  Niagara. 
<*  'Till  then,  adieu,  my  dear  Miss  Clarence, 
(*  and  allow  me  to  be 

<f  your  friend  and  admirer, 
♦«A.  Marion." 

Pedrillo  was.  on  a  sofh  in  the  parlor,  when  the 
ladies  entered  ;  and  while  Gertrude  was.  reading  her 
oote,  he  and  Mrs.  Layton  were  carrying  on  a  sub- 
dued, but  impassicmed  conference ;  the  result  of 
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«vhicb  was  a  request  from  Mrs.  Layton^  that  Misf 
Clarence  would  do  her  the  favour  to  request  Ikni- 
lie,  provided  she  found  her  awake  and  sufficiently 
recovered,  to  make  her  appearance  in  the  parlor* 

Gertrude  found  her  friend,  neither  sleeping,  Mf 
recovered ;  but  sitting  in  a  most  disconsolate  attitude, 
bending  over  an  open  letter,  which  she  had  drencb- 
ed  with  her  tears.  **  Oh,  Gertrude  !  she  said,  **  look 
at  thi»-^is  it  not  cruel  f "  It  was  from  Marion,  and 
began  with  the  text  of  all  disappointed  lovers. 
^*  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman !  Must  I  apply  this 
*'  condemnation  to  Emilie  Layton?  Why  have  I 
'Mived  to  find  that  she,  whom  my  devoted  love 
"  invested  with  perfection,  is  capable  of  deiibe- 
**  rate  coquetry.  Am  I  in  my  senses  f  Could  Emilie 
*'  Layton,  she,  who  appeared  full  of  all  kind  and 
'^  gentle  thoughts,  could  she,  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
*'  riage  with  another,  trifle  with  a  heart  she  knew 
*'  was  all  her  own  f  She  has  done  so— jroor  own 
^'  lips  Emilie,  have  confessed  the  truth— ^our  vows 
^^  ^ire  plighted  to  another— it  is  not  slander— it  is 
^'  not  a  dream— again  and  again  I  repeat  the  first 
*^  prayer  of  my  pierced  soul,  '  would  that  we  had 
^*  perished  together.'  But,  my  sister  waits  for  me  i 
^^  she  talks  of  recovered  tranquillity— -but  what  tran- 
*'  quillity  can  be  in  reversion  for  him,  who  bears  in 
''  his  bosom,  a  poisoned  shaft  f.  the  bitter  remem-, 
'*  brance  of  her  unworthiness,  to  whom  he  would 
'*  have  devoted  his  existence ;  for  whom  he  would 
'*  have  encountered  deatli  itself,  without  a  pang. 
'*  Farewell,  Emilie— farewell  for  ever, 

"  R.  Marion.'- 
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Gertrude  quite  forgot  the  errand  oo  wbidi  she 
\t^d  come  to  Emilie,  in  her  efforts  to  console  her. 
' '  I  should  care  for  nothing  else  in  the  wide  world," 
said  the  poor  girl,  '*  if  Randolph  only  knew  how 
innocent  I  have  been." 

^*  That  he  may  know  in  future,  Emilie,  but  at 
present  " 

^^  Oh  I  know  I  must  not  vindicate  mys«lf-*I  must 
suffer,  and  sufier  in  silence,  and  if  my  heart  breaks 
I  must  not  tell  him  that  I  loved  him — loved  him 
with  (ar  truer  love  than  his  ;  for  I  never  would  have 
believed  any  evil  of  him.  I  did  not  know  tiU  now — 
indeed,  Gertrude,  1  did  not,  that  I  loved  Randolph. 
I  knew  that  I  was  always  thinking  of  him,  but  I  did 
not  know  that  was  love.  1  knew  that  I  felt  restless 
awsQT  from  him,  even  with  you,  and  happy  if  I  were 
but  near  him  without  speaking,  and  without  hearing 
his  voice ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  was  love.  Even 
on  that  dreadful  rock,  Gertrude,  I  felt  that  I  had 
rather  be  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss  than  be  saved 
by  Pedrillo,  when  Randolph  was  so  near  to  me, 
and  yet  I  did  not  know  thai  was  love.  But  when 
Mr.  Pedrillo  claimed  me,  knd  Randolph  pronounced 
my  name,  then  the  whole  truth  flashed  on  me ;  and 
yet  I  had  better  die  than  speak  the  one  true  word  to 
Randolph.  And  with  this  on  my  heart  I  must  go 
lo  the  altar  with  Mr.  Pedrillo — and  very  soon  too 
— ^mama  hinted  that  to-day." 

"  Not  soon,  Emilie — perhaps  never.  Mr.  Pe- 
<lrillo  was  maimed  on  the  rocks,  and  he  has  himself 
deferred  the  marriage." 

'*  Thank    heaven !    but  what  reason    is  there. 
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qoiries.  He  traced  him  to  Uttca^  bat  no  farther. 
BBs  fiunily  connectioiu  knew  nodnng  of  him,  and 
Mr.  Clarence  and  Gertmde  were  dmen  to  the  hor* 
rible  conclusion  that  he  had  committed  the  last  act 
of  despair* 
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Bw  IT  BiMBMBBUD^  That  OH  the  Mventeenth  day  of  March,  im  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  Stetei  oi  Ame- 
xica,  A.  D.  1830,  Caby  A  Lba,  of  the  aaid  diatrict,  have  draoaiied 
in  thia  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  ri^ht  whereof  the j  claim  aa 
proprietora,  in  the  worda  following,  to  wit : 

"Clarence;  or  a  Tale  of  our  own  Timea.  By  the  Author  of 
'Hope  Lealie,'  dfcc.  dec 

*  lUtam,  retnni.  and  in  tby  bean  engraTen  keep  mj  lore, 

The  leHer  weallb,  tbe  Ufhter  load— miaU  blaaie  betides  thee  poor.* 

BisBor  Haaia: 
In  two  Volumea." 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congreas  of  the  United  Stat<», 
entitled,"  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  aecuring 
the  copiea  of  Mapa,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  authors  and  proprie- 
tora oi^such  copies,  during  the  time  therein  mentioned."  And  abo^ 
to  an  Act  entiUed,  "  An  Act,  supplementary  to  an  Act,  entitled.  An 
Act  for  ine  encouragement  of  learning,  l^  securing  the  copiea  o1' 
Maps,  Charta,  and  Books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such 
copies,  durinff  the  time  therein  mentioned,  ana  extending  the  be- 
ndts  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etOQing  hla- 
toricat  and  othei  prints.'' 

FREDERICK  J.  BETTa 
Clerk  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  Y0T^^ 


Sleight  A  Robinaon,  Printers,  New  York. 
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A  TALE  OF  OUR  OWN  TIBfES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


■''  rU  no  say  men  are  villains  a', 

The  real  harden'd  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law, 

Are  to  a  few  restrickecL"  BuBNb'. 

Pedrillo's  detention  at  Trenton  was  protracted 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week.  His  inflam- 
matory constitution,  and  impatient  temper,  acted  re- 
ciprocally upon  each  other  ;  and  a  wound,  that 
with  a  tranquil  temperament  would,  by  the  process 
of  nature,  have  been  cured  in  a  week,  produced  a 
suffering  and  languishing  sickness.  So  surely  and 
dreadfully  are  physical  evils  aggravated  by  moral 
causes,  that  those  who  would  enjoy  a  sound  body, 
should  cherish  a  sound  mind. 

He  passed  the  weary  hours  in  alternately  execrat- 
ing poor  little  Triton,  as  the  cause  of  his  accident, 
and  then  caressing  him  as  the  only  solace  of  his 
solitude ;  in  cursing  bis  own  ill-luck,  waterfalls, 
country-doctors-*in  short,  every  thing  that  bad  the 
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most  innocent  relation  to  his  misfortune.  Time  at 
last,  did  its  beneficent  work,  and  late  in  the  autumn, 
Pedrillo  returned  to  New  York,  without  a  blemish 
on  his  fine  person. 

A  few  weeks  had  wrought  a  sad  change  in  Emilie. 
The  careless,  irrepressible  joy  of  youth  was  gone  ; 
her  manners  had  the  indifference  and  languor  of 
those,  whose  interests  in  life  are  paralyied  by  use 
and  time  ;  the  bloom  had  faded  from  her  cheek,  and 
was  only  replaced  by  the  exquisite,  but  transient 
hue  of  feeling.  Her  eyes  were  habitually  cast  down, 
as  if  to  shelter  from  observation,  the  secret  sor- 
row that  was  betrayed  in  their  tender  melancholy. 
She  submitted  to  the  fate  that  awaited  her,  without 
any  other  remonstrance,  or  repining,  than  the  mute 
signs  we  have  described,  which  should  iudeed  have 
spoken  daggers  to  her  parents.  She  began  to  fan- 
cy herself  callous  to  the  future.  '  Why  should  she 
care  what  became  of  her  ?'  thus  she  reasoned— »*  if 
Randolph  Marion  no  longer  cared  for  her,  and  she 
was  sure  that  he  did  not,  nor  in  any  circumstances^ 
ever  would.' 

She  had  seen  him  once  since  his  unkind  parting 
at  Trenton.  He,  and  his  sister,  passed  through 
New  York,  on  their  way  to  Virginia,  and  she  acci- 
dentally encountered  them  in  a  shop.  Randol|di 
bowed  coldly ;  Miss  Marion,  always  kind,  in 
and  out  of  rule,  addressed  her  with  cordiality  ;  but 
a  cordiality  so  flurried,  that  it  betrayed  its  meaning. 
She  said  that  they  were  hurrying  through  town,  and 
•made  some  apology  for  not  calling  to  see  her,  which 
like  most  such  apologies,  only  augmented  the  em* 
barratsment  it  was  meant  to  allay.    Emilie  did  not 
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disdacdy  comprehend  a  word  Miss  Marion  said — 
she  did  not  know  whether  she  replied  or  not.  She 
was  only  consdoosthat  Randolph  was  standing  near 
her ;  and  was,  as  she  thought,  in  the  coolest  manner 
possible,  discussing  with  the  shop-keeper,  the  quali- 
ty of  some  French  cravats.  Once  she  looked  to- 
wards him,  she  could  not  help  it,  but  his  e3re  was 
averted,  and  she  hastened  away,  to  bewail  in  secret 
the  injustice  and  inconstancy  of  man,  and  the  hard 
fate  of  woman,  destined  to  love  on  without  requital, 
and  to  suffer  without  sympathy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Layton  flowed  down  the 
current  of  life,  with  her  usual  habits  of  self-induU 
gence  and  expense.  She  maintained  her  intimacy 
with  Grerald  Roscoe  ;  an  intimacy,  that  might  have 
degenerated  into  a  liaison  of  a  more  doubtful  nature, 
in  circumstances  where  moral  restraints  are  less  salu- 
tary, and  severe,  an4  pervading  ;  and  the  eye  of  the 
public  less  vigilant,  than  in  our  fortunate  country. 
We  would  not  insinuate  that  Mrs.  Layton  had  any 
more  vicious  propensity,  than  a  love  for  admiration ; 
but  what  is  more  corrupting,  than  an  insatiable  pas- 
sion for  admiration  ?  an  uneztinquishable  love  of  co- 
quetry f  They  can  only  be  gratified  by  influencing  the 
imagination,  through  the  medium  of  the  passions;  and 
a  woman,  a  wife,  a  mother,  who  maintains  this  most 
unholy  despotism,  has  already  sacrificed  the  fine  spirit 
of  virtue.  We  would  be  the  last  to  impeach  the 
virtue  of  our  hero,  but  it  was  human,  and  therefore, 
needed  to  be  fortified  against  temptation.  There  is 
something  very  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  a  young 
man  in  the  preference  of  a  woman  of  experience  ;  if 
that  experience  is  set  off  and  enriched,  by  talent  and 
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beauty ;  if  manners  lend  the  aid  of  their  ahnost  onH 
nipotent  charm,  and  .a  brilliant  and  piquant  conver- 
sation nourishes  a  distaste  to  common  society. 

Roscoe's  mother  had  watched  the  progress  of  his* 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Layton,  with  great  solici- 
tude. She  never  attempted  to  govern  his  conduct 
by  maternal  authority,  but  wisely  contented  herself 
with  the  sure  and  silent  influeLce  of  her  affections, 
and  sentiments.  She  believed  that  no  virtue  could 
have  much  vigor  or  merit,  that  was  not  free  and  in- 
dependent in  its  operation  ;  and  though  her  solici- 
tude never  slept,  she  suffered  her  son  (we  use  the 
expression  without  irreverence)  *  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation.' 

She  never  exacted  sacrifkes  to  her  opinion,  and 
he  was  never  reserved  in  his  confidence ;  so  that,  to 
the  tie  of  nature,  was  added  the  charm  of  voluntary 
friendship. 

Mrs.  Roscoe  perceived  that  Gerald's  romantic  en- 
counter with  the  stranger  of  Trenton-falls  had  left 
a  deep  impression  on  his  imagination.  We  cannot 
say  on  his  heart,  though  his  mother  thought,  that  it 
was  like  ground  broken  up,  and  richly  seeded,  and 
only  awaiting  a  farther,  genial,  external  influence. 
She  sympathized  with  all  the  mystery  and  excite- 
ment of  the  adventure,  for  she  was  a  true  woman  ; 
and  so  far  it  was  a  matter  of  feeling ;  but  in  her 
willing  recurrence  to  the  theme  of  that  adventure, 
she  had  some  reference  to  the  art  of  the  physician, 
who  exterminates  one  disease,  by  injfusing  another. 
Gerald  was  at  the  age  of  sentiment,  and  she  believ- 
ed that  weeds  would  best  be  exturpated  by  the  growtli 
of  a  preference,  congenial  to  the  pure  and  ardent 
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Diiocl  of  her  son.  This  might  prove  an  air-built  cas- 
tk  at  last,  but  it  was  raised  by  hope  and  love,  on  a 
base  of  truth. 

■It  was  not  long  after  Pedrillo's '  return  to  town, 
that  a  angular  coincidence,  happened  in  the  Layton 
family. 

The  husband  and  wife  were  both  at  home  on  the 
same  evening,  and  in  the  parlor  tete-d4et€.  Layton 
was  stretched  on  the  sofa,  and  his  wife  at  her  piano, 
singing  a  popular  Italian  song.  **  You  should  nev-^ 
er  attempt  Italian  music,  Mrs.  L.,'*  said  the  husband.. 
She  sang  on.  *'  It  requires  some  assurance  to  sing 
that  air,  after  hearing  the  Signorina  Garcia.''  Still 
lier  voice  was  unfaltering.  **  My  dear  Mrs.  L.,  yon 
deserve  a  place  in  Matthews'  nightingale  club,"  ■ 
^*  Good  Lord !  Mrs.  L.,  do  stop— I  shall  have  nei- 
ther ears  nor  nerves  left."  Mrs.  Layton  was  still 
deaf.  If '  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,'  there 
is  nothing  kindles  it  like  no  answer  at  all.  Laytoo 
felt  himself  insulted  by  his  wife's  impassiveness. 
He  thrust  the  poker  into  the  grate,  threw  over  the 
shovel,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  his  wife  from  the 
piano  with  his  terrible  discords.  She  retreated, 
however,  without  the  slightest  discomposure,  and 
when  her  husband  had  resumed  his  position,  on  the 
sofa,  and  she  had  seated  herself  opposite  to  him,  she 
asked  him,  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  she  would 
have  referred  to  any  historical  truth,  ^*  Do  you  re^ 
member,  Layton — I  think  it  was  the  very  day  after 
we  were  engaged — do  you  remember  your  shedding 
:  tears,  at  my  singing  a  little  Scotch  air ;  do  you  re- 
member ?"  He  made  no  reply.  "  Orpheus'  mira- 
cle was  nothing  to  mine,  he  only  made  the  sfonei 
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*'  But  your  age  of  nuracles  is  past,  Ifn*  L.*' 
Mrs.  Layton  could  bear  any  thing  with  more  pfailo- 
sopby  than  an  allusion  to  her  age,  but  even  that, /ma 
htr  hmAandf  could  not  ruffle  her  temper,  or  rather 
disturb  her  command  of  it.  **  Do  you  remendier,** 
she  continued,  **  my  poor  father  saying,  *  this  is 
nothing,  Grace,  but  try  ten  years  hence  if  you  can 
draw  tears  from  your  husband's  eyes.'  *' 

''God  knows,'*  muttered  Iiayton,  ''you  hm^-e 
done  that  often  enough,  but  not  by  misic." 

"  And  yet  there  are  those  that  tell  me,  even  now 
when  I  sing, 

*  That  Izion  seems  no  more  his  palu  to  feel, 
But  leans  attentire  on  the  standing-  whceL' " 

"  Tes— -but  your  Ixion  is  not  in  the  infemus  of 
matrimony.  It  was  Gerald  Roscoe,  I  fancy,  who 
made  this  famous  speech  to  you  f "  The  lady  did 
not  reply.  Layton  whistled,  but  it  was  any  thing 
but  the  Lillabullero  from  the  gentle  soul  of  my 
uncle  Toby.  Both  parties  were  silent  for  the  space 
of  half  an  hour. 

"  A  devilish  agreeable  time  we  are  having,"  said 
Layton. 

"  I  will  give  you  something  to  make  it  more— H>r 
less  agreeable,"  replied  Ins  wife.  She  rang  tte 
bell— ordered  the  servant  to  bring  down  her  wri- 
ting^sk — ^took  from  it  a  roll  of  papers  and  threw 
them  to  her  husband.  He  opened  them,  looked  at 
one  after  another,  and  between  each  uttered  certain 
exclamations  that  express  surprise  and  anger  in  the 
most  laconic  form — threw  them  all  aside,  and  strode 
Up  and  down  the  room. 
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*'  There  are  besides/'  said  Mrs.  Layton,  <*  some 
unwritten  accounts,  which,  while  yonr  hand  is  in, 
you  may  as  well  settle.  The  children's  school- 
bills — music,  dancing,  be,  for  the  last  two  quarters 
—Justine's  wages  since  May,  and,"  yawning,  *'  re- 
ally I  do  not  recollect,  but  my  impression  Is,  there 
are  a  mass  of  them." 

'^  A  mass  of  them — and  where  am  I  to  get  money 
to  pay  them  ?" 

'*  Indeed,  I  do  not  know, '  ce  n'est  pas  mon  afiaire.' " 

**  And  what  under  heaven  is  your  afiair,  but  to 
involve  me  in  debt  at\er  debt,  without  care,  and 
without  remorse  ?" 

'*  If  I  have  no  remorse  for  contracting  debts,  I 
think  I  should  feel  some  if  I  were  to  adopt  certain 
modes  of  paying  them." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  that  insinuation  ?"  de- 
manded Layton,  turning  fiercely  round  upon  his 
wife. 

''Oh,  nothing — ^nothing — ^but  that  I  should 
scarcely  have  the  heart  to  pay  my  debts  by  marry- 
ing my  child  to"  — — 

"  To  whom  ? — ^to  what  ?  speak  out" 

*'  Well  then,  if  I  must  speak  out — to  a  villain." 

''A  \illain!  have  a  care,  madam — what  right 
have  you  to  call  Pedrillo  a  villain  ?" 

*'  I  believe  him  to  be  so." 

«•  On  what  authority  ?" 

"  The  best  authority." 

Nothing  was  farther  from  Mrs.  Layton's  inten- 
tions when  she  first  retorted  her  husband's  re- 
proaches, than  to  involve  herself  in  the  necessity  of 
imparting  the  communication  she  had  received  from 
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Gerald  Roscoe  at  Trenton.  This  she  knew  to  be 
dishonorable  in  relation  to  Roscoe,  and  besides,  she 
meant  to  maintain  the  advantage  of  apparent  igno- 
rance of  the  worse  than  doubtful  character  of  Emi- 
lie's  lover.  But  the  pleasure  of  recrimination  over- 
came her  prudence,  and  she  had  committed  herself 
so  far  that  she  was  obliged  to  proceed,  and  confess 
that  Roscoe  had  confided  to  her  the  story  of  the 
little  French  girl,  and  had  moreover  told  her«  that 
there  were  suspicions  abroad  that  Pedrillo  had  been 
connected  with  a  desperate  band  of  men  on  the 
South  American  coast. 

Layton  flew  into  the  most  unbridled  passion, 
cursed  her  informer  as  an  intermeddler,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  a  tale  which  he  professed  utterly  to  dis- 
believe— threw  out  intimations  of  real  or  affected 
jealousy  of  Roscoe,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that 
whatever  was  the  reputation — whatever  was  the 
real  character  of  Pedrillo,  they  were  too  deeply  in- 
volved with  him  to  retract.  This  Mrs.  Layton  be- 
lieved, and  felt  that  she  had  unwittingly  given  her 
husband  the  vantage  ground.  He  had  made  the 
contract  of  Emilie's  marriage,  as  he  professed,  with 
faith,  in  Pedrillo's  integrity.  She  had  acquiesced 
in  it  believing  in  his  depravity.  He  reproached 
her  with  this.  She  alleged  in  defence  his  command, 
and  the  reasons  he  had  assigned  for  that  com- 
mand. He  retorted  unqualified  reproaches.  She  re- 
ceived them  in  apathetic  silence,  evincing  that  if 
she  were  not  invulnerable,  he  at  least  could  not 
wound  her.  This  conjugal  scene  was  broken  up  by 
a  signal  that  lays  many  a  foul  domestic  fiend— the 
ringing  of  the  door-bell.  Mrs.  Laytm  retired  to 
her  own  apartment,  and  VedtUlo  was  introduced. 
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He  had  come  on  business,  and  fortunately,  as  he 
said,  had  for  once  found  Mr.  Layton,  and  found  him 
alone.^  After  very  concise  preliminaries,  he  8aid,widi 
the  air  of  one  who  has  a  right  to  command,  that  he  had 
decided  his  marriage  should  take  place  in  January. 
The  dictatorial  manner  in  which  he  announced  his 
determination,  would,  at  any  time,  have  been  offen- 
sive to  Layton^s  pride,  but  it  was  more  than  he 
could  bear  in  his  present  irritated  state.  He  re- 
plied that  no  one  had  a  right  to  dictate  his  domestic 
arrangements— that  it  still  depended  on  his  will 
whether  the  marriage  took  place,  or  not. 

"  Does  it  so?"  asked  Pedrillo  tauntingly.  "  What 
has  so  suddenly  changed  the  aspect  of  our  rela- 
tions ?" 

*•  The  rein  and  the*  whip,"  replied  Layton,  **  may 
change  hands." 

Pedrillo  demanded  an  explanation,  and  Laj^on 
gave  it,  without  alleviating  with  a  doubt  the  dark 
tale  he  unfolded.  When  he  had  professed  to  disbe- 
lieve it,  he  shared  the  responsibility  of  the  imputed 
guilt  with  Pedrillo.  He  now  devolved  the  whole 
weight  on  the  shoulders  of  his  principal,  and  he  had 
no  longer  a  motive  to  lighten  it.  Pedrillo  admitted 
in  full  the  affair  at  Abeille^s,  and  treated  it  as  a 
mere  bagatelle— a  matter  of  course  in  the  life  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  The  more  serious  charge,  he 
asserted  was  an  entire  fabrication — invented  by 
Roscoe  in  revenge  of  his  superior  success  with  the 
French  girl — ^the  revenge  of  a  jealous  and  discom- 
fited rival ;  or  if  not  invented  by  him,  it  was  an 
idle  rumor  to  which  any  stranger  was  liable,  and  to 
which  Roscoe  had  malignantly  attempted  to  give 
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force,  and  credibility.  He  was  perfisctly  cool,  and 
self-possessed ;  and  poor  Layton,  like  the  insect  that 
struggles  for  a  moment  to  extricate  lumself  from  the 
meshes  of  his  enemy,  became  more  passive  and 
helpless  than  ever.  Pedrillo  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  remain  satisfied  with  simply  eluding  a  blow.  He 
returned  it  with  a  poisoned  shaft.  His  defi^t  at 
Abeille's  had  been  rankling  in  his  bosom  ever  since, 
but  he  could  not  resent  it  without  bringing  the 
afiair  to  light,  and  risking  an  inauspicious  influence 
on  his  suit  lo  Emilie.  He  dared  not  pick  a  quarrel 
with  Roscoe,  lest  it  should  lead  to  investigations 
that  might  prove  inconvenient.  A  channel  for  his 
resentment  was  now  opened.  With  the  nice  art  of 
a  superior  mind,  he  adapted  hinvself  precisely  to  the 
dimensions  and  force  of  the  instrument  with  which 
he  was  to  operate.  He  made  Layton  feel,  and  feel 
to  his  heart's  core,  that  their  interests  were  identi- 
fied— that  they  must  sink  or  swim  together ;  and 
therefore  that  it  was  quite  as  important  to  his  in- 
terest as  it  could  be  to  his  (Pedrillo's)  to  repel  Ros- 
coe's  charges.  Roscoe  was  next  made  to  appear 
in  the  light  of  an  officious,  impertinent  intermeddler 
in  Layton*s  domestic  afiairs.  He  insinuated  that 
Roscoe  had  good  reasons  for  cherishing  that  coin- 
tempt  for  her  husband  which  Mrs.  Layton  did  not 
scruple  on  smy  occasion  to  manifest.  From  insinu- 
ations he  proceeded  to  accusations.  He  said  Ros- 
coe*s  visit  to  Trenton  was  only  a  part  of  a  system 
of  devotion,  to  which  Layton  alone  was  blind.  He 
magnified  Roscoe's  little  gallantries— recalled  his 
forgotten  attentions,  and  gave  to  them  meaning  and 
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jDiportancey  and  finally  filled  Layton's  confused  and 
darkened  mind  with  images  of  wrong  and  insult 

Love  is  not  to  often  as  selAlove,  the  parent  of 
jealousy.  Lajrton's  pride  was  wounded ;  not  his 
afiections,  and  that  combined  with  his  conscious- 
ness  of  guilty  and  his  secret  rankling  hatred  of 
Pedrillo,  to  work  him  up  to  a  welding  heaty 
and  Pedrillo  perceived  that  he  might  give  what 
form  he  pleased  to  the  expression  of  the  unhappy 
man's  passions,  when  their  conference  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  entrance  of  a  visiter. 

Mr.  Layton  was  in  no  humor  to  be  broken  in  up- 
on. '^  Did  not  I  tell  you,  Andrew,"  he  said  to  the 
servant,  "  that  I  was  not  at  home  f" 

''  Oh,  don't  scold  at  Andrew !''  said  the  visiter, 
Mr.  Flint,  a  man  of  peace  and  invincible  good  na- 
ture, '^  he  told  me  you  were  not  at  home,  but  I  came 
in  with  a  little  errand  from  Mr.  Roscoe  to  Mrs. 
Layton." 

'*  You  did,  did  you  ?  You  are  a  particular  friend 
of  Mr.  Roscoe' s — are  you  not  ?" 

Mr.  Flint  had  a  decided  partiality  for  intimacies 
with  those,  who  were  graduated  a  little  above  him, 
on  the  scale  of  gentility,  and  he  answered  unhesi- 
tatingly, and  with  a  smile  not  in  the  least  checked  by 
Layton's  rude  and  hurried  manner,  *^  that  he  was  a 
very  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Roscoe." 

'*  Then,  sir,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  back 
an  errand  to  Mr.  Roscoe ;  and  tell  him,  from  me, 
that  he  is  a  scoundrel." 

''  Why,  Mr.  Layton !  1  declare  I— I  don't  un- 
derstand yon,  sir." 

<*  Tell  him  then,  that  he  is  a  d— — d,  impertinent^ 
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lying  scoundrel.     If  he  does  not  onderstand  roe,  he 
may  send  you  back  for  an  explanation." 

'*  That's  no  message  for  one  gentleman  to  can*}* 
to  another,  Mr.  Layton ;  and  I  must  be  excused, 
sir."  Flint  began  to  suspect  that  Layton  fi^as  heat- 
ed with  wine,  and  he  added,  *'  if  you  have  any  real 
offence  with  Mr.  Roscoe,  wait  till  to-morrow;  a  rea- 
sonable resentment  won't  work  off  in  a  night,  and 
an  unreasonable  one  will  disappear  with  your 
dreams." 

'^  Reserve  your  advice,  sir,  for  your  friend ;  he 
will  probably  need  it.  Will  you  be  the  bearer  of 
my  message  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  excuse  me — ^I  have  no  fancy  for  carrj-- 
ing  about  fire-brands,  especially,  to  throw  in  my 
friend's  bosom.  Crood  night,  sir.  I  really  advise 
you  to  be  considerate — good  night."  He  went  out, 
but  instantly  returned.  '^  Ah !  Mr.  Pedrillo,  I  for- 
got— I  put  that  little  wax-head  of  my  father  into  my 
pocket,  to  show  to  you — ^here  it  is." 

Pedrillo  took  it,  bit  his  lips,  and  turned  around 
to  hold  the  image  to  the  light ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he 
let  it  fall  on  the  hearth-stone,  and  broke  it  to  frag- 
ments. *'  God  bless  me !  Mr.  Flint,  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

^*  You  are  very  excusable,  sir,  but — but  I  bad  as 
lief  you  had  broken  my  head." 

On  ^e  same  night,  after  his  return  to  his  lodgings, 
Pedrillo  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  West  In- 
dies, from  which  the  following  passages  are  extract- 
ed. **  After  all  T  may  have  made  a  false  play ;  fiuess- 
"  ed  to  my  own  loss ;  however,  I  am  sure  R.  has  no 
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''  proof  to  substandate  his  story  ;  and  as  we  sous  of 
*'  fortune  well  know,  there  is  a  great  gulf  between 
<<  suspicion  and  proof.  Still,  I  may  have  made  a 
'^  false  step  ;  for  though  I  would  like  to  pay  off  all 
''  scores  to  that  driveller,  by  Layton's  hand,  a  duel 
''  is  an  uncertain  mode  of  revenge,  and  if  L.  gets 
**  the  worst  of  it,  which  he  may,  though  a  famous 
'^  shot,  I  am  dished.  My  adorable  submits  in  holy 
''  obedience  to  the  fiat  of  her  father.  If  this  is 
^'  withdrawn,  (thanks  to  my  stars!  death  alone  can 
'*  withdraw  it,)  I  shall  lose  her.  By  Heaven!  Fe- 
^^  lix,  the  very  thought  of  it,  makes  every  drop  of 
*'  blood  in  my  body  rush  to  my  brain. 

^*  But  I  will  not  lose  her  !     Did  I  ever  relinquish 
'^  any  thing,  on  which  I  had  fixed  my  grasp  ? 

**  I  once  knew  a  boy — he  had  lived  scarce  thirteen. 
"  years  in  this  wicked  world,  when  a  drover,  retum- 
*'  ing  from  market  with  a  full  purse,  stopped  at  his 
'^  father's  house,  an  inn,  no  matter  where.  In  the 
^'  dead  of  night,  the  boy  stole  to  the  drover's  room 
''  with  a  butcher's  knife,  recently  whetted,  in  one 
'*  hand.  He  slept  so  soundly,  though  the  broad 
**  moon  shone  in  his  face,  that  the  boy  secured  the 
'«  purse,  without  using  the  knife.  But  it  proved  not 
^'  useless.  The  boy's  father  had  suspected,  andfol- 
^*  lowed  him ;  and  while  he  was  retreating  back- 
'^  wards,  his  eye  sttll  fixed  on  the  drover,  his  father 
''grasped  the  purse;  the  boy  was  no  match] for 
''  him  in  strength;  in  daring,  he  was  a  match  for 
'Mhe  devil;  he  could  not  extricate  the  purse  by 
''  force ;  he  raised  the  other  hand,  and  gave  a  single 
''  effective  stroke  with  the  knife.  The  bloody  fin- 
''  gers  (his  father's ! )  relaxed  their  hold  ;  the  boy 
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**  retained  the  parse,  mounted  a  prepared  horse,  and 
*'  made  his  escape.  Think  you  that  a  spirit  lun- 
''  dred  to  that  boy's,  and  fortified  with  the  sinews 
'*  and  muscle  of  a  man,  will  relinquish  an  object  on 
''  which  his  soul  is  fixed  ? 

'*  I  shall  achieve  a  victory  over  this  fellow,  Ros- 
'*  coe,  whether  lie  fight  or  not.  But  he  will  fight ; 
'*  there  is  nothmg  in  life  a  young  man  fears  so 
"  much,  as  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  his  companions ; 
*'  and  though  Roscoe  takes  a  high  tone,  and  has  the 
*'  reputation  qf  spirit,  ( which^-  by  the  way,  any  man 
"  of  his  inches,  muscle,  erect-bearing,  and  flashing 
'*  eye,  may  get,)  yet  he  will  not  dare  encounter  the 
^'  suspicion  of  sneakiug.  And  yet  he  will,  and  he 
^'  knows  it,  lose  character  by  fighting.  A  duel 
'*  is  a  ticklish  aflair,  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  dis- 
'*  creditable  with  all,  but  the  independent  corps 
''  who  have  broken  the  shackles  of  society,  and  the 
•<  very  young  men  who  rant  about  the  '  code  of 
^^  honor,'  their  '  fine  sensibilities,'  and  such  trash. 
''  Still,  I  think  he  will  not  dare  refuse  the  chal- 
'*  lenge.  I  shaU  hang  him  on  this  horn  of  the  di- 
''  lemma. 

"  I  meet  ■  constantly.  He  has  not  the 
'*  slightest  suspicion  ;  how  should  he  have,  he  is 
''  scarce  five  and  twenty ;  yet  I  dread  and  hate  the 
*^  sight  of  him.  This  evening  he  showed  me  a  re- 
''  semblance  of  his  father,  ^moulded  in  wazr— it  was 
^  like  me.  I  crushed  that  likeness,  and  all  form  of 
'*  humanity  out  of  it. 

"  I  am  impatient  to  get  away  from  this  country ; 
"  they  have  a  way  of  their  own,  of  inquiring  out 
'<  every  thing.     Those  only  who  can  afford  to  bear 
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Ibe  scradnyy  shoald  live  among  them.  I  meant 
to  have  retomed  to  Cuba,  as  socm  as  I  had  secur- 
ed the  funds  in  the  hands  of  ",  but  the  thread 
of  destiny  has  been  strangely  spun  about  me ; 
and  I  sometimess  think  that  my  cradle  and  my 
grave*— Pshaw,  this  is  drivelling/' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  But  where  joa  Mel  your  heneir  grip, 

Let  that  aye  be  your  border, 
Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pause — 

Debar  a'  side  pretences  ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  lawsi 

Uncaring'  nonsequences."        Bubks. 

^'  Mother,"  said  Gerald  Roscoe,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  as  he  was  going  out  to  his  office,  "  I 
expect  a  note  from  Mrs.  I^ayton,  about  attending  her 
to  the  Theatre ;  be  kind  enough  to  open  it,  and  if  it 
requires  an  answer,  send  it  to  me."  In  the  course 
of  the  morning,  the  note  came.  Mrs.  Roscoe  open- 
ed it.  Instead  of  the  expected  contents,  it  ran 
as  follows.  "  To  (Jerald  Roscoe,  Esq."  "  Sir ;  your 
''  interference  in  my  family  affairs,  deserves  some  no- 
'*  tice  on  my  part.  Your  devotion  to  the  nuMeTf  is 
''not  of  a  nature  to  require  that  you  should  interest 
"  yourself  in  the  morals  of  the  lover  of  the  daugh- 
''  ter.  I  requested  your  intimate  friend  D.  Flint, 
''  last  night,  to  tell  you,  from  me,  that  you  were  an 
*'  impertinent,  meddling,  lying  scoundrel.  I  now 
"  repeat  it — and  am  ready  to  give  you  the  satisfac- 
''  tion  of  a  gentleman,  or  to  publish  the  above  char- 
''  acter  to  the  world,  with  the  addition  of  coward. 
"  Choose  your  alternative. 

''Jasper  Layton." 

Mrs.  Roscoe  read,  and  read  again  the  note,  and 
felt  as  a  mother  must  feel  who  sees  the  life  and  re- 
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putation  of  her  son  menaced.  Her  first  impube,  as 
soon  as  her  agitation  had  so  far  subsided  as  to  ena- 
ble her  to  form  a  purpose,  was  to  go  immediately  to 
Layton ;  to  convince  him  that  he  was  under  some 
fatal  mistake  (for  this  she  never  for  a  moment  doubt- 
ed); and  tointreat  him,  forhersake,  to  revoke  his  note. 
But,  on  second  thoughts,  her  good  sense,  her  pride, 
and  just  confidence  in  her  sou,  revolted  from  this 
feminine  procedure.  '  Gerald  shall  not,'  she  thought, 
*  be  saved  by  the  cowardly  shield  of  his  mother !'  She 
then  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a  note,  saying,  that 
^  the  time  had  come  to  test  the  firmness  of  his  princi- 
ples ;'  that  in  all  their  conversations  on  the  dread- 
ful crime  of  duelling,  he  had  admitted  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  and  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  God.  It  was  enough  to  re- 
mind him  of  this,  she  would  not  urge  any  inferior 
considerations.  If  he  were  not  governed  by  his  duty 
to  Heaven,  she  would  not  ask  him  to  be  influenced 
by  his  love  to  her — ^by  her  dependence  on  him. 

She  abstained  from  expressing  an  emotion  of  ten- 
derness, or  of  fear.  '  I  will  not  shackle  him,'  she 
said — *  but  have  I  not  already  ?  Will  not  the  fact 
of  my  being  privy  to  the  note  embarrass  him  ?  My 
noble-minded  son,  I  will  trust  you.'  And,  without 
allowing  herself  time  to  shrink  from  her  resolve,  she 
threw  her  own  note  into  the  fire,  resealed  Layton's 
so  carefuUy  that  Gerald  could  not  suspect  its  having 
been  opened,  and  sent  it  to  his  office.  Perhaps  this 
was  rash  confidence — it  certainly  would  have  been, 
if  she  had  any  reason  to  doubt  the  strength  of  his 
principles,  or  the  firmness  of  his  character;  but  she 
trusted  to  something  stronger  than  her.  own  influ- 
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ence,  to  something  more  unerring  in  its  guidance 
and  decision  than  her  opinion-— the  enlightened  con* 
science  of  her  son. 

She  knew  that  men,  all  men,  are  jealous,  and 
rightly  so,  of  the  interference  of  women  in  matters 
that  do  not  properly  come  under  their  cognisance. 
She  knew  that  they  do  not  allow,  even  their  just 
weight,  to  feminine  scruples  and  doubts,  because 
they  believe  them  to  have  their  source  in  constitu- 
tional timidity.  Did  she  not  then  act  with  {pru- 
dence, as  well  as  true  delicacy,  in  leaving  the  whole 
affair  where  it  exclusively  belonged,  in  the  hands  of 
her  son  ? 

But,  though  she  had  wrought  her  mind  up  to  thb 
pitch  of  resolution  and  forbearance,  she  was  a  {»«y 
to  the  anxieties  and  tormenting  imaginations,  so 
natural  to  her  sex.  '  Gerald  may  be  influenced  by 
some  hot-headed  adviser — the  principle  that  seems 
strong  in  the  hour  of  reason,  calm  discussion,  and  me- 
ditation, is  insufficient  in  the  hour  of  passion — ^when 
pride  is  stung  by  provocation — ^when  the  voice  of 
the  world  is  in  the  ear,  and  the  fear  of  God  quails 
before  that  of  man's  ridicule.  Oh,  my  son,  if 
you  should  disappoint  me ! — ^if  you  should  fall ! — 
or  survive,  the  destroyer  of  another  !* — These 
thoughts,  and  a  thousand  other  disjointed  and 
thick-coming  fancies  agitated  her,  and  produced  a 
state  of  high  nervous  excitement.  She  heard  the 
street-door  open.  It  was  Gerald^s  step-^some  person 
was  with  him.  She  awaited  with  breathless  appre- 
hension the  first  glance  at  him — '  his  face  will  tell 
me  all,*  she  thought ;  but,  instead  of  entering  her 
parlor,  he  passed  hastily  up  stairs.     She  rang  the 
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bell.     Mist  Emma,  the  daughter  of  her  hostess,  9i^ 
peared. 

**  Do  yoa  know  who  came  in  with  Mr.  Rosooe?'* 

**  Mr.  Flint.  Mr.  Roscoe  said  he  bad  some  par- 
ticnlar  business  with  him,  and  he  wished  not  to  be. 
distnrbedir— -But,  bless  me,  ma'am !  are  you  ill  ?— - 
jrou  are  very  pale." 

<'  I  am  not  welL" 
*  '' ShaU  I  rit  here  for  a  little  while  ?  you  look  faint, 
I  am  afraid  to  leave  you." 

'M  am  not  fiunt,  but  you  may  sit  down  here, 
Emma,  if  you  will." 

There  was  something  sedative  in  die  quiet  girl's 
presence,  and  for  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Roscoe  was 
tranquiliied ;  but,  like  other  inadequate  sedatives, 
it  soon  increased  the  irritation  tt  shoi^d  have  allay- 
ed, and  Mrs.  Roscoe  dismissed  her  Und  attendant, 
saying,  **  My  nerves  are  in  a  sad  state  to-day,  Miss 
Emma,  even  the  pricking  of  your  needle  disturbs 
me." 

Emma  did  not  know  that  Mrs.  Roscoe  had  nervet^ 
and  she  went  away  to  relieve  her  wonder  at  seeing 
her  in  this  extraordinary  condidon,  in  the  natural 
way^— by  imparting  it. 

From  that  time  till  dinner,  how  heavily  the  hours 
— the  minutes  dragged!  One  might  believe  that 
duration,  as  philosophers  have  deemed  of  matter, 
was  ideal,  from  the  length  or  brevity  imparted  to  it 
by  the  mind.  Dinnor  came  at  its  accustomed  hour, 
and  Roscoe  appeared  as  usual  to  aU  eyes  but  his 
mother's.  She  observed  an  unusual  seriousness  and 
abstraction,  evinced  by  hb  not  noticing  her  altered 
appearance,  though  it  was  repeatedly  remarked  by 
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other  members  of  the  family ;  but  when  she  spok^, 
though  merely  to  decline  a  common  courtesy  of  the 
fable,  the  thrilling  tone  of  her  voice  startled  him^ 
«  **  Are  you  not  well  ?'*  he  asked,  and  for  an  in- 
stant he  looked  earnestly  at  her;  but  his  thoughts 
instantly  reverted  to  a  secret  anxiety,  and  not  wait- 
ing her  reply,  or  scarcely  noticing  whether  she  re» 
plied,  he  abruptly  withdrew  from  the  table,  and  left 
the  house.  'Mrs.  Roscoe  retired  to  her  own  room. 
When  summoned  to  tea,  she  was  found  reclining  on 
her  sofa,  in  a  high  fever.  She  inquired  for  her  son. 
He  was  writing  in  his  own  room^-*'  would  she  have 
him  called  f '  ^*  No,"  she  said  firmly,  and  ^  no,'  she  re- 
peated to  herself,'  *  he  has  not  ofiered  me  his  confi- 
dence. Oh  Heaven!  if  I  have  erred — it  may  be  too 
late,  even  now,  to  repair  my  error ! 

Those  alone  can  enter  perfectly  into  Mrs.  Roscoe's 
feelings,  who  have  garnered  up  their  hearts  in  the 
virtue  of  the  individual  most  precious  to  them.  Thk 
Was  the  treasure  dearer  than  reputation,  than  safi^ty, 
than  existence.  She  was  no  Spartan  mother,  and  she 
had  the  common  shrinking  from  a  mortal  combat ; 
but,  to  do  full  justice  to  her  noble  and  elevated  spirit, 
it  was  not  the  personal  risk  she  most  dreaded,  it  was 
the  crime  of  murder,  in  the  eye  of  the  immutable  law 
of  God — for  such  she  deemed  duelling,  stripped  of  all 
the  illusion  that  custom,  false  reasoning,  and  bril- 
liant names,  have  thrown  around  it.  Her  principles, 
her  feeling,  her  pride,  were  shocked ;  she  had  be- 
lieved Gerald  superior  to  the  influences  that  sway 
common  minds,  and  now,  in  the  very  first  tempta-^ 
Uon,  had  he  sinned  against  the  clearest  convictions 
<5f  his  intellect,  and  the  strongest  resolutions  of  his 
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virtoe*— bad  he  degraded  himself  to  the  level  of  a 
worldly  and  almost  obsolete  code  of  honor  ?  Bot, 
if  he  had  been  infirm  of  purpose,  might  she  not  yet 
save  him  ?  If  he  had  proved  her  confidence  rash 
and  weak,  ought  she  not  now  to  interpose  ?  It  was  a 
fidse  delicacy  to  surrender  the  sacred  right  df  a 
mother !  Mrs.  Roscoe  did  not  longer  balance  these 
thoughts,  but  obeyed  their  impulse,  and  hastened  to 
Gerald's  apartment*  He  was  not  there.  A  note, 
directed  to  her,  was  lying  on  the  table.  It  con- 
tuned  but  a  line,  saying,  that  as  he  understood  she 
was  indisposed,  he  had  not  seen  her,  but  left  the  note 
to  inform  her  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  out  of  town 
on  business  of  some  importance,  and  might  not  re^ 
turn  till  the  next  evening. 

It  was  then  too  late  !  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  returned  to 
her  own  room  to  pass  the  agonising  watches  of  a  sleeps 
less  night,  in  vain  regrets  and  torturing  apprehension. 
The  morning  came,  but  it  brought  no  relief— hour 
passed  after  hour,  each  sadder  than  the  last.  Every 
sound  rung  an  alarm-bell  to  her  ear.  Every  ap* 
jnroacbing  footstep  menaced  her  with  misery.  She 
wondered,  as  those  do  whose  minds  are  concen- 
trated on  one  harrowing  thought,  to  see  the  passers- 
by  bowing  and  smiling,  and  coolly  pursuing  their 
costomary  occupations,  and  the  inmates  of  the  house 
setting  about  their  usual  employments,  and  making 
preparations  for  dinner  as  if  it  were  worth  caring 
about.  But  the  dinner — that  diurnal  circumstance 
that  maintains  its  dignity  through  all  the  seven 
stages  of  man's  life — ^that  neither  joy  nor  sorrow, 
birth  nor  death,  prevents— the  dinner  came,  and  by 
all  bat  Mrs.  Roscoe  was  as  usual  eaten  and  enJoyed« 
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She  remaiiied  in  her. apartment  alonei  meditaling 
on'  tlie  images  her  imagination  bad  conjured  up« 
wlien  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door.  Gerald  was 
in  it,  pale  as  death,  and  supported  on  the  arm  of  a 
stranger,  he  was  conducted  into  the  house.  Mrs. 
Roilcoe  threw  open  the  door.  <<  Do  not  be  alarmed, 
my  dear  mother,^'  said  he,  "  I  have  received  a  tri- 
fling wound — ^I  assure  you  it's  nothing  more;*'  and 
then  courteously  thanking  the  stranger  for  the  aid 
he  had  rendered  him,  he  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  and 
the  gentleman  withdrew. 

Grerald  threw  back  his  cloak,  and  discovered  his 
arm,  from  which  his  coat  sleeve  had  been  cut.  His 
linen  was  drenched  in  blood.  ^*  It  is  a  mere  flesh 
wound,"  he  said,  '^and  has  been  already  welL- 
dressed  by  a  surgeon.  There  b  indeed  no  occa- 
sion for  your  fright,  my  dear  mother,"  for  so  he  in- 
terpreted her  gase  and  colorless  cheek.  *'Toa 
have  no  sickly  feeling  at  the  sight  of  blood-^come, 
sit  by  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Let  me 
put  my  arm  around  you.  I  shall  not,  like  the  gal- 
lant Nelson,  give  you  my  wounded  arm.  Do 
speak  to  me— ^kiss  me,  mother." 

All  the  mother  had  rushed  to  her  heart  at. the 
sight  of  her  son,  alive,  and  safe.  Joy  that  he  was 
so,  was  the  first  fervent  emotiop  of  her  soul.  EQs 
tenderness  overcame  her.  She  sunk  on  her  knees 
beside  him,  and  clasping  her  hands,  exclaimed, 
<^  Oh  God,  forgive  him  !"  and  then  dropping  her 
face  on  his  breast  and  bursting  into  tears,  she  add- 
ed, "  Gerald,  how  could  you  disappoint  me  so 
cruelly  f"     An  explanation  followed. 

As  Roscoe's  relation  to  his  mother  was  brief;  and 
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impoiect,  and  as  the  merit  of  a  modest  man  is  neyer 
l^flMred  in  full  relief  in  an  auto-biography,  we  shaU 
resume  oar  narrative  at  our  hero's  receipt  of  Lay- 
ton's  note*  Roscoe  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
what  could  have  stimulated  him  to  such  an  expre&r 
sion  of  resentment  for  an  offence  given  some  months 
before.  The  intimation  against  Mrs.  Layton,  be 
would  not  for  a  moment  admit  as  a  solution  of  the 
mystery.  '  It  is  possible,'  he  thought,  '  that  Flint 
may  explain  it,  and  as  he  is  alluded  to,  though  he 
is  not  my  ^  intimate  friend,'  and  not  precisely  the 
man  I  should  have  selected  for  my  confidence,  yet 
be  is  an  honest  fellow,  and  may  be  useful  in  afford- 
ing me  some  clue.'  Flint,  by  his  request,  met  him 
at  bis  lodgings,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  closeted 
in  his  room,  Roscoe  showed  him  the  note.  Flint 
related  what  bad  passed  the  preceding  evening; 
but  this  threw  no  light  on  the  affair,  and  Roscoe^ 
after  a  little  farther  consideration,  arrived  at  the 
just  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Layton,  in  a  moment 
of  conjugal  pique,  had  betrayed  his  interview 
with  her  at  Trenton,  and  that  Layton  had  been 
stimulated  by  Pedrillo  to  this  expression  of  his  re- 
sentment and  jealousy.  When  Roscoe  had  arrived 
at,  and  communicated  his  conclusions  to  Flint,  that 
gentleman  had  a  hard  struggle  between  his  good 
nature,  his  real  regard  for  Gerald  Roscoe,  his  de- 
sire to  participate  in  a  stirring  affair,  and  his  sense 
of  right.     The  latter,  as  it  should,  triumphed. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  really  am  sorry  for  you, 
Roscoe.  I  have  no  fear  to  fight  myself,  or  back  a 
firiend,  in  a  good  cause ;  but  one  must  have  that,  to 
go  at  it  with  real  pluck.     One  must  be  willing,  tt> 
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take  bis  prindpal's  place  in  all  regpect8-*4liat  is, 
Roflcoe— for  I  will  be  frank  with  yoiH— one  is  nqp- 
posed  to  approve,  as  well  as  espouse  his  friend's 
quarrel,  and  so  I  really  must  wash  my  hands  of  die 
whole  affair.*' 

<'  Really,  my  good  friend,  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  have  asked  your  participation  in  any  o^^mt— 4Nit 
I  should  like  to  know  how  I  have  alarmed  j^ur 
conscience  ?'' 

<*  Why  I  don't  like  to  hurt  your  feelings,  Rosc%e 
—but  I  do  think  it  b  a  condemned  rascally  bouness 
to  be  too  attentive  to  another  man's  wife." 

**  If  by  *  too  attentive'  you  mean,  Flint,  to  ezpiess 
gallantries  which  afibrd  a  foundation  finr  Layton's 
jealousy,  I  assure  you,  on  my  honor,  that  he  has 
done  foul  injustice  to  his  wife  and  to  mysd£" 

''Thank  the  Lord,"  cried  Flint,  mbbhig  his 
hands  and  pluming  the  wings  of  his  active  spirit  for 
adventure,  ''then  Fm  your  man,  Roscoe«*-we'll 
give  'em  as  good  as  they  send.  '  Impertinent  Ijring 
scoundrel'  indeed!  The  words  have  been  ringing 
in  my  ears  ever  since  last  night.  1  am  rig^  glad 
you  don't  deserve  a  shadow  of  them.  Tou  most 
overlook  my  misgivings.  Mrs.  Laytcm  is  a  very 
sensible  lady,  but  then  you  know  she  is  not  a  person 
that  one  feels  quite  sure  of — and  I  have  thought 
myself  sometimes  that  she  was  so  partial  to  you  it 
might  turn  your  head." 

"Thank  you  for  your  solicitude.  A  head  of 
weightier  material  than  mine  might  be  made  giddy 
by  tiie  preference  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Layton, 
and  that  mine  is  not,  is  a  proof,  not  of  my  virtue, 
but  that  she  has  not  essayed  her  powers  agamst  it." 
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**  Ah,  that  b  very  well— give  the  d— 4  his  dae, 
and  a  wcmian  more  than  her  due,  is  a  good  rule." 

**  For  the  conr  tPamaur  it  may  be— but  I  speak, 
Flint,  according  to  the  forms  of  a  court  with  which 
you  and  I  are  more  familiar — ^the  truth— the  whole 
truth — and  nothing  but  the  truth.*' 

**  WeU,  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  am  entirely  satisfied, 
I  warrant  you.  Now  let  us  proceed  to  assure  the 
gentleman  he  shall  have  the  satisfaction  he  de- 
mands." 

Roscoe  was  amused  with  the  half  kind-hearted, 
half  officious,  and  truly  characteristic  eagerness 
with  which  Flint  had  made  himself  part  and  parcel 
of  the  whole  affiiir;  but  accident  had  admitted  him 
to  his  confidence,  and  he  felt  tiiat  there  would  b^ 
rather  more  pride  than  delicacy  in  now  excluding 
him.  ^^I  have  no  intention  of  ever  g^iving  that 
satisfaction,"  he  replied. 

**  What !"  exclaimed  Flint,  and  never  was  more 
surprise  and  amazement  expressed  in  one  word. 

Roscoe  calmly  repeated. 

'* Why,  Roscoe!"  and  he  added  in  a  tone  iu 
which  he  never  spoke  before  or  since— lowered  and 
faltering,  "you  ar'n't  afraid — are  you.^" 

Roscoe  smiled.  "  Did  ever  man  plead  guil^  to 
such  an  interrogatory,  Flint  f  I  honesdy  believe 
most  duellists  might,  and  that  they  go  out  because 
they  fear  the  laugh  of  the  world,  and  the  suspicion 
of  cowardice,  more  than  they  fear  death,  or  the 
judgment  after  death.  The  greater  fear  masters 
ihe  less.  Moreau  said  he  could  make  any  coward 
fight  well,  by  making  him  more  afiraid  to  retreat 
than  to  advance.    It  is  a  fear  paramount  to  my  fear 
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of  the  world's  laugh  that  would  conopel  tne,  in  all 
circumstances,  to  refiise  to  fight— -or  rather,  to  ex- 
press myself  in  terms  more  soothing  to  my  selMove 
^-that  would  inspire  me  with  courage  not  to  fight." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  you  now— -you  are  afirud  of 
killing  a  man." 

^<  That  would  be  disagreeable,  Flint ;  but  I  might 
avoid  that,  you  know,  and  I  should  be  quite  as 
much  afraid  of  being  killed.  As  to  both  these  fears^ 
1  plead  not  guilty." 

"  Well  then,  for  mercy's  sake,  what  is  your  fear  ?" 

**  The  fear  of  God— the  fear  of  violating  his 
law." 

<*  Oh!"  exclaimed  Flint,  with  the  satisfaction  of 
one  who  has  been  scrambling  through  a  tangled 
path,  and  suddenly  emerges  into  the  high-way, 
^^  Ob,  Roscoe,  I  did  not  know  you  was  a  pro-^ 
fessor !" 

Professor,  with  the  largest  part  of  Christians  in 
New  England,  of  which  part  of  our  country  Mr. 
Flint  had  the  honor  to  be  a  native,  is  the  technical 
term  for  an  individual  who  is  enrolled  as  a  mem- 
berof  a '  particular  church,  and  has  partaken  its 
sacraments.  "  To  be  sure,"  he  added,  "  you  are 
pledged  if  you  are  a  professor,  and  you  have  a  per- 
fect excuse  for  getting  off,  if  you  choose." 

'^  But  I  shall  not  allege  that  ground  of  excuse, 
which  has  always  seemed  to  me  like  the  pretext 
of  a  boy  when  caught,  *  I  said  no  play.'  And 
indeed  I  am  not  a  professor^  nor  pledged  any  more 
than  every  man  is  who  confesses  himself  responsible 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  Does  not  that  singTe  and 
almost  universally  admitted  article  of  belief  require 
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US  to  cherish  the  gift  of  life,  and  to  apply  it  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  bestowed  f  I  honor  the 
sentiment  in  wliich  duelling  originated.  It  is  a 
modification  of  the  same  principle  that  made  the 
martyr.  The  principle  that  truth  and  honor  are 
better  than  life.  But  their  application  is  widely 
different.  The  martyr  offers  his  liie  to  support 
what  he  believes  to  be  divine  truth,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  law,  which  demands  fidelity .  to 
that  truth.  The  duellist  surrenders  his  life  to  the 
false  and  fantastical  laws  of  the  court  of  honor,  and 
in  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  Heaven.'^ 

^*  Well,  I  declare,  Roscoe,  I  never  thought  of  all 
that." 

*^  No,  my  good  friend,  but  ^  all  that'  and  a  great 
deal  more  you,  and  every  man  of  sense  and  just 
feeling,  would  think  of,  if  you  applied  your  minds  to 
the  subject  before  the  exigency  for  action  occurs." 

*'  How  comes  it  then,"  asked  Flint,  who  could 
not  at  once  elevate  himself  above  the  atmosphere  of 
human  authority,  ^*  how  comes  it  then  that  so  many 
great  and  good  men  have  fought  duels  ?" 

**  I  deny  that  many  gooa  and  great  men  have 
fought  duels.  Would  to  Heaven  there  had  not  been, 
most  conspicuous  among  them,  the  noble  name  of 
that  man,  whose  fine  intellect,  and  generous  affec- 
tions were  lavished  on  his  country,  but  who  threw  a 
dreadful  weight  into  the  balance  against  all  the  • 
good  he  had  done  her,  when  he  gave  the  authority 
of  his  name  to  this  barbarous  practice." 

*'  But  I  guess,  Roscoe,  that  last  act  of  his  life  was 
blotted  out  by  the  tears  of  the  recording  angel,  as 
they  say." 
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<<  I  hope  so ;  but  I  would  rather  trust  to  its  being 
effaced  by  his  reluctance  to  yield  himself  to  the 
slavery  of  usage,  and  by  his  deep  subsequent  peni- 
tence, than  to  the  tears  of  the  recording  angel,  who, 
since  he  let  fall  the  drop  on  the  Corporal's  oath, 
has  been  made  to  shed  such  oceans  over  human  in- 
firmity, that  the  fountain  must  be  pretty  nearly  ex- 
hausted." 

«'  WpH,"  said  Flint,  after  a  little  meditation,  '« 1 
believe  you  are  right ;  but  let  me  ask  you  one  can- 
did question,  Roscoe.  Don't  you  expect  to  lose 
reputation  by  refusing  to  fight  f " 

^^  You  set  me  a  noble  example  of  candor  in  your 
home  questions,  Flint,"  replied  Roscoe,  smiling, 
'^  and  1  will  answer  you  candidly,  that  with  a  cer- 
tidn  class  I  do.  But  they  happen  to  be  those  whose 
opinions  I  do  not  particularly  value ;  and  even  if  I 
lost  reputation  with  the  most  dignified  portion  ci 
society,  with  all  society,  it  would  not  alter  the  merits 
of  the  question.  Reputation  must  be  graduated 
according  to  the  opinions  of  the  community  we  live 
in— they  are  a  party  to  it.  My  character  is  my 
own ;  no  man  can  give  it,  and,  thank  God  no  man 
can  take  it  away— -it  is  a  sacred  trust  confided  to. 
me  alone." 

"  Then  it  would  not  alter  your  views,  if  you  lived 
in  Kentucky,  or  Georgia  f " 

*^  Certainly  not  my  views,  for  the  rule  that  governs 
me  is  of  universal  authority.  But  I  dare  not  as- 
sume that  I  should  have  the  courage  there  to  abide 
by  my  principles.  Few  men's  morals  are  superior 
to  the  standard  that  obtains  in  the  community  in 
which  they  reside ;  and  even  if  their  theory  is  better, 
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k  requires  more  moral  heroism  than  most  men  pos- 
sess to  put  in  practice.     Therefore  the  latitude  io 
which  a  man  lives  should  affect  our  estimation  of  the 
turpitude  of  the  crime.     In  New  York  we  have  no 
such  extenuation ;  the  opinion  of  the  enlightened  is 
against  duelling,  as  a  most  unreasonable  as  well  as 
criminal  practice.     The  good  sense  of  the  commu- 
nity is  against  it,  and  a  man  really  gets  no  honor 
for  an  affair^  but  with  a  few  scores  of  haU^fledged 
boys,  and  men  of  doubtful  principles,  whose  opi^* 
nions  or  conduct  would  never  be  quoted  on  any 
point    of   morals.     In   New   England  it  is  even 
better  than  here.      There  the  universal   sense  is 
against  it,  and  there  a  man  is  disgraced  by  fighting 
a  duel ;  and  you,  I  think,  Flint,  would  be  the  last 
man  to  pronounce  your   countrymen  wanting   in 
courage,  or  a  nice  sense  of  honor." 

'<  That  I  should ;  and  if  any  man  accused  them 
of  it,  I  would" — he  paused ;  his  mind  was  in  a  new 
region,  and  he  was  not  sure  how  far  his  firiend  went 
in  rejecting  all  militant  demonstrations. 

Roscoe  supplied  the  hiatus,  ^<  fight  them,  hey, 
Flint?" 

"  No,  Roscoe,  I  would  get  you  to  convince  them." 

^^  Spoken  en  avocatf  my  good  fellow,  and  be 
assured  you  may  command  my  pacific  efforts  at  any 
time,  in  return  for  your  offer  of  a  hazardous  service, 
for  which  I  am  really  obliged  to  you." 

''  Roscoe  opened  his  writing  desk,  and  Flint  re^ 
luctantly  took  his  leave  to  withdraw." 

*'  I  declare,"  he  ssud,  and  with  evident  sincerity^ 
*'I  should  like  to  do  something  about  it— -sha'nt 
I  carry  your  note^  Roscoe  f^* 
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<<  No,  I  thank  you ;  I  believe  such  servile  offices 
are  dignified  only  when  done  in  the  service  of  Mars." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  write  ?" 

"  What  I  should  in  any  other  case— the  simple 
truth." 

*^  Supposing  he  posts  yon  ?" 

"  That  I  can't  help." 

^'  Supposing  he  offers  to  cane  you  ?" 

**  That,  please  Heaven,  I  shall  help." 

•*  And  return,  won't  you  ?" 

"  To  the  very  best  of  my  ability,  Flmt." 

^^  I  am  glad  of  that— I  am  glad  of  that.  I  was 
afraid  you  believed  in  non-resistance.  I  hope  you 
wiU  have  a  chance— good  morning;"  and  quite 
satisfied,  and  in  high  good  humor,  he  departed. 
He  had  gone  quite  down  the  stairs,  when  he  returned, 
ran  up  to  Roscoe's  room,  and  stood  with  the  door"^ 
in  his  hand,  saying, 

<^  I  meant  to  have  told  you  that  I  always  thought 
there  was  no  reason  in  it ;  for  instance,  if  you  bad 
wronged  Layton  as  much  as  he  diinks  for,  what 
good  could  it  do  him  to  lose  his  life  or  take  yours  ? 
I  knew  th^  didn't  fight  duels  in  New  England,  but 
I  wonder  I  did  not  think  of  it.  They  are  always 
beforehand  with  every  hnprovement  in  New  Eng^ 
land." 

^'  Tes,"  said  Roscoe,  bowing  in  token  of  his  ac- 
quiescence in  his  fnend's  complacent  nationally; 
''  yes,  Flint,  the  sun  always  rises  in  the  east— but 
good  morning ;  at  this  rate  it  will  set  with  us  before 
I  ha^e  finished  my  note" — and  thus  definitely  dis* 
missed,  Flbit  took  his  final  departure. 
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Gerald  Roscoe's  Note  to  Jajper  Layton. 

'-  Sir,— *As  duelling  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  immutable  law  of  God,  and  can  never 
be  a  reparation,  or  an  atonement  for  an  injury,  I 
should  in  every  supposable  case  avoid  giving,  and 
decline  receiving,  the  ^satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,' 
in  the  technical  acceptation  of  that  phrase.  Any 
other  mode  of  satisfactipn  which  a  just  and  honor- 
able  man  may  give  or  require,  for  real  or  fancied 
injuries^  I  am  ready  to  afford  you,  and  shall  de- 
mand from  you. 

<'  Frqm  the  words  which  you  have  made  emphatic 
in  your  note,  I  must  infer  that  you  have  lent  your 
ear  to  base  insinuations  touching  the  honor  of 
your  wife.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  I  have  never 
presumed  to  address  a  gallantry  to  Mrs.  Layton, 
which  might  not  have  been  offered  in  the  presence 
of  her  husband  and  children. 

'*  Your  assertion  that  I  have  meddled  with  your 
family  affairs  is  not  without  fouhdation.  I  did 
meddle  with  them  so  far  as  to  apprise  Mrs.  Lay- 
ton  of  the  real  character  of  her  daughter's  suitor. 
How  far  a  disinterested  effort  to  prevent  the 
alliance  of  your  child  with  a  man  who  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  has  been  guilty  of  base  con- 
ducty  and  who  lies  under  the  suspicion  of  foul 
crimes — ^how  far  such  an  effort  deserves  the  father's 
resentment,  I  must  beg  you  deliberately  .to  esti- 
mate. 

'*  You  have  bestowed  on  me  epithets,  which  you 
^*  will  do  well  for  your  own  sake,  to  recall.    Thank 
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^*  God,  I  do  not  deserve  them,  and  therefore  cannot, 
'^  on  my  own  account,  invest  them  with,  the  slightest 
*'  importance*  Your  ob't  servant, 

"  G.  RoscOE." 

Roscoe  despatched  his  note,  and,  as  has  been 
seen,  joined  his  mother  at  dinner.  Not  suspecting 
she  was  acquainted  with  the  affair,  he  did  not  guard 
against  his  apparent  absence  of  mind,  but  suffered 
his  thoughts  to  run  in  their  natural  channel. 
Though  perfectly  assured  in  the  course  he  had  adopt- 
ed he  felt,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  deep  interest  in  the 
effect  of  his  note  on  Layton,  and  the  final  issue  of 
the  business  ;  and  he  did  not,  it  must  be  confessed, 
feel  quite  so  composed  and  apathetic  under  the  bur- 
den of  the  stinging  epithets  bestowed  by  Layton, 
as  he  assumed  to  be,  or  as  he  honestly  thought  he 
ought  to  be.  Most  men  would  rather  die  a  thou- 
sand deaths,  than  in  the  eye  of  the  world  deserve 
such  words ;  and  though  idle  breath  they  be,  and 
firom  a  despised  source,  yet  with  a  man  of  high  ho- 
nor and  susceptible  feeling,  they  wound  more  pain- 
fully than  the  keenest  weapon. 

After  dinner,  Roscoe  as  usual  went  to  his  office. 
He  heard  nothing  farther  from  Layton.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, he  was  obliged,  as  he  had  alleged  to  his 
mother,  to  leave  town  on  professional  business.  He 
did  not  return  till  the  following  afternoon.  He  was 
then  hastily  walking  up  town.  There  was,  as  usual 
at  that  hour  of  the  day,  a  press  in  Broadway,  and 
he  was  turning  into  Park-place  to  avoid  it ;  when 
he  saw  Layton  and  Pedrillo  coming  toward  him. 
He  could  not  then  proceed  up  the  street,  or  stop. 
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witboat  evidently  doing  it  in  relation  to  them  ;  and 
fie  pursued,  but  very  slowly,  the  way  he  had  intend- 
ed. He  heard  hurried  footsteps  behind  him.  He 
slackened  his  pace,  and  he  heard  Layton  say  in  a 
loud  voice,  ^'  the  cowardly  rascal  hopes  to  escape 
us." 

Roscoe  turned  short  round.    ^'  Do  you  mean  that 
forme,  sir?''  he  demanded. 

'*  Yes,"  replied  Layton,  ^^  and  I  mean  this  for 
you ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  elevated  a  heavy  cane, 
and  aimed  a  blow  at  Roscoe,  but  the  weapon  did 
not  touch  him,  he  parried  it,  and  grappled  with 
Eiayton— -a  desperate  struggle  ensued.  Roscoe  un- 
fortunately was  embarrassed  by  a  cloak,  his  foot 
was  entangled,  and  he  staggered  backwards ;  Lay- 
ton  perceived  his  advantage  and  pressed  on  him 
with  redoubled  vigor  ;  Roscoe  had  nearly  fallen  to 
the  ground,  when  the  fastening  of  the  cloak  gave 
way  ;  iffell  off,  and  disencumbered,  he  sprang  for- 
ward, and  by  superior  strength,  or  skill,  or  cool- 
ness, succeeded  in  wresting  the  cane  from  LaytoD!8 
hand.  >  When  the  resistance  of  his  struggle  ceased, 
Layton  recoiled  several  feet.  Roscoe  maintained 
his  ground.  Pedrillo  sprang  towards  Layton,  and 
gave  him  his  cane.  ''  Do  your  business  quickly," 
he  said,  and  added  in  a  voice,  audible  only  to  Lay- 
ton,  ^'  you  are  no  match  for  him  in  strength--^touch 
the  spring." 

Roscoe  threw  down  the  weapon  which  he  had 
wrested  from  his  adversary,  as  if  he  disdained  any 
other  aid  than  the  stout  arm,  that  had  already 
achieved  one  victory,  and  met  Layton  more  than 
half  way,  as  he  advanced    towards    hinu    The 
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passengers  in  the  street  had  now  taken  the  alarm, 
and  were  rushmg  towards  the  scene  of  contest. 
Some  natural  lovers  of  <  the  fancy,'  shouted  ^fau* 
play,'  *  fair  play,'  *  take  away  the  cane !'  The  pos- 
session of  this  weapon,  however,  gave  Layton,  per- 
haps no  more  than  an  equality  with  his  superior  an- 
tagonist. Roscoe  eluded  liis  blow,  and  they  again 
grappled.  The  street  now  rung  with  the  pacific 
cries  of  *  separate  them ! — ^part  them !' — but  before 
a  hand  could  be  interposed,  Layton  fell  in  the  fierce 
encounter,  and  stung  with  the  consciousness  of  being 
a  second  time  overcome,  and  maddened  with  passion, 
he  obeyed  Pedrillo's  injunction,  and  touched  a 
spring  that  gave  an  impulire  to  a  dirk  concealed  in 
the  cane.  If  he  had  willed  it  so,  it  was  not  possible 
in  his  hampered  position  to  direct  the  weapon ;  for- 
tunately the  random  stroke  touched  no  vital  point, 
but  merely  penetrated  a  fleshy  part  of  the  arm.  Lay- 
ton  had  no  nerves  for  a  bloody  business ;  and  Ros- 
coe easily  extricated  the  cane  from  his  relaxing  grasp, 
withdrew  the  blade  from  his  arm,  and  before  it  was 
observed,  or  even  suspected  by  the  spectators,  that 
he  had  received  a  wound,  he  released  Layton, 
adroitly  returned  the  blade  to  its  case,  and  the  cane 
to  liis  antagonist,  saying  in  a  low  voice,  ".  guard 
against  such  accidents  in  future."  His  cloak  was 
lying  on  the  ground  ;  he  hastily  wrapped  it  around 
him,  to  conceal  the  blood  that  he  felt  to  be  penetrat* 
ing  his  garments.  One  of  the  spectators,  of  quick- 
er and  cooler  observation  than  the  rest,  had  from 
the  motions  of  the  parties,  suspected  foul  play.  He 
saw  that  Roscoe,  though  perfectly  cool  and  undaunt- 
ed»  had  the  mortal  paleness,  that  is  incident  to  a  sud^ 
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den  loss  of  blood  ;  and  lookiqg'  narrowly  at  him, 
be  perceived  the  blood  trickling  firom  beneath  his 
cloak.  **  The  gentleman  is  wounded  !"  he  cried. 
The  mob,  ever  greedy  of  excitement,  caught  the 
words,  and  '  foul  play !'  *  foul  play !'  '  seite  the 
fellow !'  rung  jfrom  one  to  another.  Layton  had 
joined  Pedrillo,  and  arm  in   arm   with   him,  was 

walking  away  at  a  hurried  pace,  when  half  a  do- 
zen hands  arested  him  at  once.  ^'  I  beseech  yon, 
ray  friends,"  said  Roscoe,  who  was  no  obliged  to 
lean  against  an  iron  railing  for  support,  ^'  1  beseech 
you  to  release  that  gendeman.  I  am  sure  my 
wound  was  accidental." 

^*  Those  that  carry  edged  tools,  must  answer  for 
them!"  shouted  one. 

^<  Yes,  yes,"  cried  another,  elevating  the  cane 
he  had  snatched  from  Layton,  ^'  see  here,  this  dirk 
requires  a  nice  hand  and  strong  pressure— off  to  the 
police  office  with  him." 

"  My  friends,"  repeated  Roscoe,^"  I  entreat  you 
to  hear  me.  Tou  are  doing  injusdce.  The  gen- 
tleman attacked  me  with  a  common  cane  ;  such  as 
half  a  dozen  among  you  have  in  your  hands  at  this 
moment."  He  then  proceeded  so  earnestly  and 
skilfully,  to  place  the  suspicious  circumstance  in 
the  most  favorable  light  for  Layton,  that  If  be  did 
not  remove  all  doubt,  be  prurented  its  expression,  and 
Layton,  who  had  suffered  the  severest  punishment 
in  listening  to  his  own  unmerited  vindication  from 
Roscoe's  lips,  was  at  length  permitted  to  proceed 
without  further  molestation,  and  with  the  mortifying 
conviction,  that  he  had  been  involved  in  a  foolish 
quarrel,  and  set  on  to  a  cowardly  revenge  by  Pe« 
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drillo.  In  the  wreck  of  his  character,  there  was  sliH 
left  enough  of  manly  feeling,  to  be  touched  by  Ros- 
coe's  magnanimity  ;  but  the  faint  spark  that  might 
have  been  cherished  into  life  and  action,  was  dead- 
ened by  the  presence  of  his  evil  genius. 

Roscoe  was  put  into  a  carriage,  and  conveyed  to 
a  surgeon's  ;  and  thence,  as  has  been  seen,  to  his 
mother's.  His  conduct  was  the  general  theme  of 
(he  hour's  applause.  His  physical  superiority,  (the 
want  of  which  a  mob  never  pardons,)  gave  a  value 
and  grace  to  his  generosity.  It  was  equally  mani- 
fest that  there  is  in  the  bosoms  of  men,  the  rudest, 
most  ignorant,  and  vulgar,  a  chord  tliat  responds  to 
9very  unequivocal  manifestation  of  moral  superiority  v 
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CHAPTER  III. 

<*  n  laut  briguer  la  faveur  de  ceux  a  qui  Pon  vent  de  bien,  pluk>t 
4iie  de  ceux  de  qui  Ton  eepere  du  bien."  La  Brutkrb. 

• 

On  the  morning  following  their  rencontre,  Lay- 
ton  sent  a  half  apologetic  letter  to  Roscoe.  The 
conflict  was  apparent  between  his  sense  of  justice 
and  gentlemanly  feeling  on  the  one  side,  and  his 
pride  and  humiliation  on  the  other.  Roscoe  was 
satisfied,  and  heartily  pitied  him,  but  of  course  there 
could  be  no  renewal  of  their  intercourse.  Mrs. 
Layton  deplored  the  privation  of  Roscoe's  exciting 
society,  and  after  deeply  considering  how  she  could 
best  solace  herself  for  the  loss,  she  addressed  a  letter 
to  Gertrude  Clarence,  to  which  the  following  is  a 
reply : 

Miss  Clarence  to  Mrs.  Layton. 

**  Clarenceville,  IH  Nov.  18 — . 
"  My  dear  friend — It  is  almost  cruel  of  you  to 
**  enforce  your  kind  invitation  with  such  glowing 
"  pictures  of  the  variety  and  excitement  of  a  winter 
^'  in  New  York,  and  quite  barbarous  to  ask  me  if  I 
^'  do  not  begin  to  feel  the  ennui  of  country  life,  when 
^'  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  do.  Since  my  return 
"  from  Trenton,  I  have  felt  a  craving  that  *  country- 
*'  contentments'  do  not  satisfy.  I  used  to  go  round 
''  and  round  in  the  same  circle,  and  experience  nei- 
''  ther  satiety  nor  deficiency.  I  read  and  study  as 
"  usual  with  my  father,  but  the  spirit  ia  ^tor^    V 
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**  ased  to  find  amusement  in  the  occasional  visits  of 
^'  our  simple  village  friends,  and  could,  without 
"  effort,  manifest  the  expected  interest  in  the  suc- 
^'  cess  of  an  applicauon  for  a  new  bank,  or  tum- 
''  pike-road,  or  the  formation  of  a  new  *  society.' 
*'  I  could  listen  with  becoming   attention  to  Col. 
''  Norton's  stories  of  the  revolution,  though  I  knew 
'<  them  all  by  heart — to  good  old  Mrs.  Wyman's 
*^  graphic  details  of  her  anomalous  diseases,  and 
^'  even  to  your  friend  Mrs.  Upton's  domestic  chro- 
**  nicies.     I  have  ridden  half  a  dozen  miles  to  find 
''  out  whether  our  pretty  little  busy  bee,  Sally  Ellis, 
'*  or  her  bouncing  notable  rival  obtained  the  pre- 
'*  roium  for  the  best  flannel  at  the  fair,  and— dare  I 
'*  confess  it  to  yoUy  Mrs.  Layton  ?— I  have  been  as 
*'  eager  to  know  which  of  our  rustic  friends  re- 
^*  ceived  the  premiums  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
&(  — premiums  for  rich  craps  and  fat  buUodu — as  if 
''  they  were  the  crowns  decreed  in  Olympian  games. 
*'  But,  alas  !  it  is  all  over  now — these  things  move 
**  me  no  longer.     I  have  not  opened  my  piano  since 
^'  the  Marions  left  us,  and  my  drawing,  my  former 
''  delight,  I  have  abandoned.     It  is  too  indissolubly 
*'  associated  with  the  sad  memory  of  Louis  Seton. 
*'  If  you  love  me,*  my  dear  Mrs.  Layton,  spare  roe 
''  any  farther  raillery   on  this  subject — I   cannot 
"  bear  it.     I  have  known  nothing  in  my  short  life, 
"  so  painful  as  being  the  accidental  cause  of  suffer- 
''  ing  to  a  mind,  pure,  elevated,  and  susceptible  as 
'<  Louis  Seton's,  and  certainly  nothing  so  perplex- 
*'  ing  to  my  faith,  as  that  such  a  mind  should  be 
''  doomed  to  misery !     My  father,  who  is  my  ora< 
*'  cle  in  all  dark  matters,  says  these  are  mysteries  of 
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**  which  we  must  quietly  await  the  solution—that  we 
'^  are  here  as  travellers  in  a  strange  and  misty 
''  country,  where  objects  are  seen  obscurely,  and 
^'  their  relations  and  dependencies  are  quite  hidden. 
^'  But  we  are  safe  while  we  fix  the  eye  of  faith  on 
"  the  goodness  of  Providence — His  perfect,  illimit- 
**  able,  and  immutable  goodness.  This  is  the  bea* 
'^  con-light — the  central  truth  of  the  moral  universe. 
^^  I  am  announcing  high  speculations  in  a  very 
''  metaphysical  sort  of  a  way ;  but  I  am  as  the 
*'  humble  cottager  who  receives  through  her  narrow 
"  window  a  few  rays  of  light — ^few,  but  sufficient  to 
'^  brighten  her  small  sphere  of  duty,  and  to  preserve 
^'  her  from  either  faltering  or  fear. 

'^  Why  do  I  not  hear  from  my  dear  Emilie  f 
'*  Why  are  you  silent  in  relation  to  her?  Must  I 
'^  give  the  natural  interpretation  to  this  silence  f 

'*  Marion  staid  with  us  a  month,  and  though  we 
''  made  every  effort  to  animate  him,  his  melancholy 
''  did  not  relax  in  the  least.  I  wish*  if  you  have  an 
^'  apt  occasion,  you  would  assure  Mr.  Gerald  Ros- 
<'  coe  that  he  has  been  misinformed— that  Randolph 
*'  Marion  has  not  been  *  paying  his  court  to  the 
**  great  heiress.'  I  believe  I  quote  Mr.  Roscoe*s 
'<  flattering  words.  Poor  Randolph !  his  destiny 
<'  is  a  far  more  enviable  one,  suffering  as  it  may  be, 
^'  than  a  heartless  devotion  to  an  heiress.'' 


^*  I  was  interrupted  by  a  summons  from  my  fa- 
^'  ther.  He  has  made  it  his  request  that  I  should 
**  accept  your  invitation.  You  know  I  could  only 
«*  go  by  his  request.  *  He  cannot,'  he  says,  *  stay  at 
^*  Clarenceville  without  ipe,  and  a  tour  through  th<f 
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pearance  of  Seton,  commoiucated  to  her  father  fbe 
story  of  the  eventful  night  at  Trentob*  We  will 
not  say  that  she  was  quite  as  confidential  to  him  as 
we  have  been  to  our  readers,  but  she  was  as  much 
so  as  could  reasonably  be  expected ;  that  is,  she 
communicated  the  leading  facts,  which  bore  about 
the  same  proportion  to  the  emotions  they  had  elicit- 
ed, as  a  little  fire  does  to  the  volume  of  smoke  that 
evolves  from  it.  Gertrude  replied  to  her  father's 
interrogatory,  *'  1  have  not  seen  Mr.  Roscoe.'' 

''Not  seen  himi  that's  most  extraordinary.  He 
certainly  knows  you  are  in  town,  for  he  has  replied 
to  the  letter  I  sent  by  you.  My  child !  you  are 
ruining  the  lock  of  that  work-box." 

She  was  zealously  turning  and  re-turning  the 
key.  ''  Mr.  Roscoe  does  not,  I  believe,  visit  here 
now,"  she  replied ;  ''  Mrs.  Layton  says  he  has  some 
coolness  with  her  husband." 

''  That's  no  reason  why  he  should  not  pay  his 
respects  to  you.  Of  course  Mrs.  Roscoe  has 
called?" 

''  No,  papa— <he  does  not  ^sit  Mrs.  Layton." 

''Nonsense!  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends  to 
stand  on  such  pun<:tilios  as  these ;  I  do  not  imder- 
staod  it — ^it  is  not  like  them.  I  shall  go  imme- 
diately and  find  out  the  meaning  of  it." 

"  Oh,  papa !"  Gertrude  checked  the  remon- 
strance that  rose  to  her  lips,  and  merely  said,  **  At 
least,  I  beg  you  will  say  nothing  to  Crerald  Roscoe 
of  my  having  been  the  person  whom  he  met  at 
Trenton." 

"  Certainly  not — ^if  you  choose  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  surprising  him  when  you  meet— well,  there's 
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no  harm  in  that ;''  and  away  went  Mr.  Clarence  on 
a  qaest  that  was  destined  to  prove  rather  unsatis- 
factory* 

Gertrude  mistook  in  supposing  that  Mrs.  Roscoe 
bad  not  called  on  her.  Eager  to  see  and  to  pay 
every  respect  to  the  daughter  of  her  friend,  she  went 
to  Mrs.  Layton's  on  the  very  first  day  of  Gertrude's 
arrivaL  Miss  Clarence  was  at  home,  but  it  did  not 
quite  suit  the  convenience  of  tlie  servant,  whose 
affairs  were  in  arrears,  that  she  should  be  so,  and  he 
refused  her,  received  Mr^  Roscoe's  card,  and  sup- 
pressed it.  On  the  following  day  Mrs.  Roscoe 
wrote  a  note  to  Miss  Clarence,  saying,  that  she  was 
unfortunately  prevented  by  indisposition  from  re- 
peating her  call  on  that  day,  expressing  her  earnest 
desire  to  see  her,  &c.  be.  The  note  was  sent,  but 
mislaid  at  Mrs.  Layton's,  and  never  reached  Ger- 
trude. Two  days  after  she  again  called,  was  told 
Miss  Clarence  was  at  home,  and  was  shown  into  the 
parlor,  and  announced  to  Miss  Layton,  who  was 
receiving  morning  company.  Mrs.  Layton  was  not 
present.  Miss  Layton  did  not  know  Mrs.  Roscoe, 
and  did  not  hear  the  name  distinctly ;  and  the  cold- 
ness and  seeming  indifference  which  the  poor  girl 
now  manifested  alike  to  all,  Mrs.  Roscoe  fancied 
was  marked  to  her.  Visiter  ailer  visiter  appeared. 
It  chanced  that  there  were  one  or  two  among -them, 
who  had  formerly  courted  even  a  look  from  Mrs. 
Roscoe,  and  who  now  recognised  her  with  a  super- 
cilious bow,  or  what  is  far  more  annoying,  a  greetr 
ing  evidently  meant  to  be  condescending.  Mrs. 
Roscoe  was  entirely  superior  to  their  slights  or  fa- 
vors, but  not  to  being  disturbed  by  their  ignorance 
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that  she  was  so.  Her  own  delicacy  forbade  her  en- 
lightening them  and,  with  her  impatience  aggrava- 
ted by  these  little  irritations,  she  sat  for  a  fall  half  hour 
watching  every  opening  of  the  door.  No  one  can 
possibly  estimate,  or  it  may  be,  excuse  lier  vexation, 
who  has  not  waited  for  half  an  hour,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  been  told,  as  she  was,  by  the  heedless  servant, 
'^  Oh,  ma'am,  I  thought  you  inquired  for  the  ladies 
— ^Miss  Clarence  is  not  at  home/'  Miss  Layton 
now  perceived  that  the  lady  had  suffered  some 
negligence,  and  she  advanced  with  an  apology. 
Mrs.  Roscoe  left  her  compliments  for  Miss  Clarence, 
and  withdrew.  Pedrillo  entered  as  Mrs.  Roscoe 
retired,  and  so  suddenly  and  completely  displaced 
her  image,  that  Emilie  never  thought  of  her  again. 
These  little  nustakes  and  neglects  left  both  parties 
with  the  impression  that  each  was  aggrieved.  Ger- 
trude, of  course,  never  returned  the  visits,  and  Mrs. 
Roscoe  did  not  repeat  them. 
Mr.  Clarence  went  to  Mrs.  Roscoe's  lodgings,  in 
'  the  full  confidence  of  a  satisfactory  eclair cissememt. 
He  was  sincerely  and  deeply  attached  to  the  Ros«  . 
coes;  and  certainly,  the  strongest  wish  of  his  heart, 
was,  that  his  daughter  should  be  favorably  known 
to  them  ;  but  he  was  far  too  proud  of  her,  and  too 
delicate,  to  solicit  even  Gerald  Roscoe's  attentions. 
He  was  told  that  Mrs.  Roscoe  was  at  home,  but 
^  engaged.'  He  sent  up  his  card,  with  a  request  to 
see  her.  She  was  really  indispensably  engaged, 
but  she  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  detain  him 
with  an  explanation  of  particulars ;  and  she  returned 
word  that  she  was  extremely  sorry,  but  she  could 
not  then  see  Mr.  Clarence.     He  left  a  request  that 
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Mr.  Roscoe  would  call  at  his  lodgings,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  went  away  more  annoyed  than  he 
was  wiHing  to  admit,  even  to  himself. 

Roscoe  was  out  of  town,  and  did  not  return  till 
late  at  night.  In  the  morning,  before  breakfast;  he 
called  on  Mr.  Clareqce.  Before  breakfast^  as  our 
readers  weU  know,  was  the  dark  hour  to  Mr.  Cla- 
rence. Instead  of  meeting  Roscoe  with  the  cordial 
greeting  he  anticipated,  he  received  him  coldly,  and 
pettishly,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  talk  of  some 
business  concerns,  that  required  Roscoe's  immedi- 
ate attention,  as  Mr.  Clarence  was  to  leave  town  in 
the  twelve  o'clock  boat. 

Roseoe  was  hurt  and  disappointed  by  Mr.  Clarence^ 
reception.  He  had  cherished  a  filial  afl*ection  for  him ; 
and  shocked  by  his  apparent  indifference,  he  forgot 
to  account  for  his  not  having  called  the  day  before. 
He  thought  Mr.  Clarence  betrayed  an  undue  inter-^ 
est  about  his  pecuniary  concerns— ^  this  detestable 
money !'  he  said  to  himself,  '  it  spoils  every  body  !' 
He  left  Mr.  Clarence  to  execute  his  business,  and 
engaged  to  meet,  him  again  at  the  boat.  He  en- 
countered some  unexpected  delays,  and  just  got  to 
the  wharf  in  time  to  exchange  one  word  with  Mr. 
Clarence,  as  the  boat,  like  a  hound  springing  firom 
his  leash,  darted  away. 

*  Adieu,'  thought  Mr.  Clarence,  as  he  returned  Ros- 
coe''s  farewell  bow,  '  to  my  long  cherished  hopesv 
What  folly  ever  to  stake  our  happiness  on  that  which 
depends  on  the  mind  of  another.  Well,  certainly 
the  Roscoes  were  the  last  persons,  whose  coldness 
and  negligence,  I  should  have  expected.' 
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The  circumstances  here  detailed,  may  seem  ver} 
trifling ;  but  hat  not  many  a  friendship  been  wreck- 
ed by  mistakes  and  misconceptions  as  trifling  ;  and 
should  not  those  who  know  the  value  of  this  trea- 
sure, carefully  guard  it,  and  maintain  it,  on  an  eleva- 
tion whicli  these  earthly  vapors  cannot  reach. 
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CHAPTER  III, 

I  know  not  whether  the  vicious  or  the  ignorant  man  be  most 
uraed  bj  the  poeseMioii  of  richeg."  Anok. 


'^  Good  morniog,  my  dear  girls,''  said  Mrs.  Lay- 
toD,  entering  Miss  Clarence'  apartment,  "  yon  see, 
Gertrude,  I  do  not  consider  yon  in  the  light  of  a 
stranger.  I  never  go  down  to  breakfast*  There 
is  no  cauleur  de  roie  in  the  morning  tints  of  a  domet- 
tic  horizon.     I  hope  nUo  caro  tpoto  is  civil  to  yon. 

'^  No  one  could  be  kinder." 

''  Oh,  he  is  the  pink  of  courtesy— to  strangers — 
Pshaw !  I  forgot  Emilie  was  in  t)ie  room.  You  re- 
ally look  like  the  pattern-girls  of  aboarding-school ; 
do  you  mean  to  immure  yourselves  all  day  with  your 
books  ?" 

•  *^  I  assure  you  I  have  no  such  juvenile  intentions,' * 
replied  Gertrude,  '^  I  have  business  out  thb  morn- 
iog." 

^'  Business !  shopping  of  courser  f"— a  young  lady 
can  have  no  other  business ;  commissions  for  the  bar- 
barians of  Clarenceville  ?  or  a  bargain  for  Harriet 
Upton  ?" 

'<  No,  no,  Mrs.  Upton  would  not  trust  me." 

"  Oh,  then  for  yourself,  of  course  ?" 

*'  No,  Mrs.  Lay  ton,  shopping  is  not  my  errand.'' 

^'  I  am  glad  of  it.  There  is  nothing  so  rustic 
and  countrified^  as  the  enqn'eaemenij  with  which 
country  ladies  rush  forth  to  new  hat,  new  shoe,  and 
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new  dress  themselves.  Tou  would  lose  your  beauti- 
ful individuality,  if  yon  were  to  identify  yourself 
with  these  people,  in  any  particular— and  besides, 
I  had  rather  divect  your  sacrifices  to  the  graces.*^ 

'^  My  dear  Mrs.  Layton  !  did  not  you  conraiend 
my  taste,  in  my  new  hat  and  pelisse  f" 

<<  Certainly  I  did.  There  is  genius  in  dress,  as 
in  every  thing  else ;  and  though  not  a  particle  of 
science,  you  have  some  inspiration  cm  the  subject 
Your  dress  harmonixes  with  a  certain  air  of  rdbie- 
ment  and  elegance,  that  seems  to  be  native  to  you. 
You  do  not,  however,  com|Mrehend  all  the  power  of 
dress — ^I  do — I  have  studied  it  as  a  science,  and  to 
a  woman,  '  it  is  fairly  worth  the  seven.'  But  your 
business,  Gertrude,  what  is  it  ?'* 

^*  I  am  afraid  you  wiU  think  it  quite  as  rustic,  as 
shopping  for  country  acquaintance.  I  am  going  to 
look  up  some  of  the  (Hends  of  my  childhood ;  our 
former  humble  neighbors  of  Barclay*street." 

*^  Lord!  have  not  you  forgotten  them  f" 

*'  My  father  has  left  me  a  list  to  assist  my  recol- 
lections.*' 

'<  Eh  bien  /  These  sweet  charities  of  life  should 
not  be  neglected.  But,  dear  Gertrude,  you  must 
not  expect  to  find  these  people  where  you  left  them 
seven  years  ago ;  half  the  inhabitants  of  our  cin% 
move  every  May-day." 

'*  I  foresaw  that  embarrassment,  and  sent  Nancy 
to  purchase  me  a  Directory." 

Mrs.  Layton  laughed.  "There  is  certamly 
something  novel  in  this  enterprise  of  yours,  Ger- 
trude. A  young  lady  of  fashion  and  fortune  set- 
ting ofi*  with  a  Directory,  to  seek  out  acquaiotanoe 
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of  seven  years  since-^-wid  when  time  has  so  gendy 
dropped  dBe-cnrtain  of  oblhrion  over  diem.  But  it 
is  very  amiable.  You  go  first  to  the  Roscoes,  I 
presume  ?" 

*^  No,  I  do  not  go  there  at  all." 

**  You  are  right.  They  have  behaved  shabbily. 
Where,  then,  do  you  go  f "  Gertrude  gave  Mrs. 
Liayton  her  list.  Mrs.  Lajfton  smiled  as  she  re- 
turned it,  *'  Go,  my  dearest,  and  get  over  it  as  soon 
as  possible — and  be  careful  and  not  commit  your- 
self. These  are  the  sort  of  people  who  will  invite 
you  to  *  run  in  at  any  time'—*  to  be  sociable'—*  to 
come  and  pass  an  evening' — they  *  arc  never  en- 
gaged.' If  they  name  any  specific  time,  say  yon 
are  engaged,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven  and  me." 

Thus  instructed,  Grertrude  left  Mrs.  Layton,  and 
was  in  the  parlor,  awaiting  the  carriage,  when  a 
short,  snug  looking  little  gendeman,  with  an  erect 
attitude,  and  that  lofty  bearing  of  the  head  by 
which  short  men  endeavour  to  indemnify  themselves 
for  the  stinted  kindness  of  nature,  entered  the  apart- 
ment. The  stranger  had  a  round  sleek  face,  shiny 
hsdr,  prominent,  bright  blue,  and  rather  handsome 
though  inexpressive  eyes,  and  a  mouth  filled  and 
crowded  with  short,  regular,  and  white  teeth.  He 
smiled-*-and  never  did  smile  more  truly  indicate 
imperturbable  good-temper,  and  perpetual  good- 
humor — ^he  smiled  as  he  announced  himself  as  *Mr. 
D.  Flint,'  and  apologized  for  the  early  hour  at  which 
he  had  called.  He  *  had  been  disappointed  so  often 
in  his  efibrts  to  see  Miss  Clarence,  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  make  sure  of  the  pleasure  now.'  A 
servant  announced  the  carriage.    Mr.  Flmt  handed 
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Miss  Clarence  into  it,  and  when  there,  and  before 
Gertrude  could  frame  a  p6&te  negative  to  his  request 
that  he  might  have  the  honor  of  attending  her,  he 
seated  himself  beside  her,  and  asked  where  he  should 
order  the  coachman  to  drive.     '*  To  Fountain's," 
she  replied,  resolving  she  would  drop  her  companion 
there.     As  if  knowing  he  had  short  space,   Mr. 
Flint  improved  it  to  the  utmost.     He  described  all 
the  fashionable  amusements-— all    the  stars  of  the 
ascendant,  and  all  as  his  familiars— ^promised  to  in- 
troduce this  and  that  gentleman  to  her,  persons  of 
whom  she  had  often  heard, ,  though  never  of  Mr. 
D.  i^itl— discussed  the  last  play — ^volunteered  to 
send  her  the  last  new  novel— offered  to  go  to  this 
place  with  her,  and  that  place  for  her,  and,  in  short, 
before  they  reached  Fountain's,  he  had  fairly  woven 
himself  into  the  woof  and  warp  of  her  futurity.     As 
the  carriage  turned  towards  the  shop-door,  it  was 
intercepted  by  another  vehicle,  and  obliged  to  pause 
for  a  moment.     At  that  critical  moment,  Gertrude's 
eye  fell  on  Roscoe.     He  walked  past,  all  uncon- 
scious that  the  individual  whom  of  all  others  in  the 
world,  he  most  desired  to  meet,  was  within  his  field 
of  vision.     *^  Did  you  know  the  gentleman  yoq  were 
looking  at  ?"   asked  Mr.   Flint.     Miss   Clarence 
blushed  as  if  she  were  betraying  a  secret,  and  re- 
plied, '  she  was  not  sure  she  knew  to  what  gentle- 
man he  alhided.' 

''  Oh,  then  I  was  wrong.  I  thought  you  bowed 
to  Mr.  Roscoe-^a  particular  friend  of  mine."  Miss 
Clarence  was  more  than  half  vexed  at  this  interpreta- 
tion of  her  eager  ^ance,  and  as  Mr.  Flint  handed  her 
from  the  carriage,  she  bade  him  a  hasQr  and  inost 
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decided  *  good  Hioniuig.'  Mr.  D.  Flint,  not  at  all 
discomfited  at  his  abrupt  dissmission,  felt  much  like 
one  of  the  enterprising  race  of  iquatters^  who  havuig 
planted  himself  on  the  territory  of  some  great  pro*- 
prietor,  makes  his  improvemetUi  with  the  happy 
confidence  that  possession  \nll  gradually  mature 
into  right. 

Miss  Clarence  directed  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
Mr.  Stephen  Brown's,  3**,  Broadway.  <My 
friends  have  risen  in  the  world,'  thought  she,  as  the 
carriage  stopped'  against  a  very  elegant  £bur*story 
house. 

Stephen  Brown  had  begun  life  in  the  humble 
calling  of  a  journeyman  tailor.  His  own  industry 
aided  by  a  thriAy  help-meet  rapidly  advanced  his 
fortunes.  He.  abjured  the  goose,  (even  a  goose 
should  have  taught  him  better,)  and  followed  his 
ascending  star  to  a  retaiUshop  in  Chatham-street. 
A  profitable  little  concern  it  proved,  and  Brown 
was  translated  to  the  higher  commercial  sphere  of 
Maiden-lane.  Here  he  acquired  property  rapidly 
^-the  appetite,  as  usual,  grew  by  what  it  fed  on. 
From  bujring  goods,  Brown  proceeded  to  buying 
lots.  He  was  one  of  the  few  fortunate  speculators, 
and  the  prudent  age  of  fifty  found  him  living  in  his 
own  luxuriously  furnished  house  in  Broadway,  with 
an  income  of  $20,000. 

Miss  Clarence  had  known  these  people  when,  at 
a  humble  stage  in  their  progress^  they  lived  near 
ber  father.  They  had  but  one  child— a  good-na- 
tured, lawless  urchin,  whom  she  remembered  as  her 
brother  Frank's  favorite  comrade  in  his  boldest 
sports^     The  Browns  sedulously  cultivated  this  in- 
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timacy.  They  were  ambitious  to  bring  up  *  littk 
Stevy»'  at  they  fondly  calkd  him,  to  be  a  gentlemany 
and  they  perceived  that  Frank  GarroU  had  certain 
instincts  of  that  race  which  were  not  native  to  their 
son.  They  sent  *  Stevy'  to  the  same  schools  with 
Frank,  and  won  Frank's  heart  by  those  little  persmud 
favors  and  indulgencies  agreeable  to  men  and  bojrs. 
Miss  Clarence  had  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the 
gifts  and  the  rides  Frank  received  from  the  Browns. 
She  had  a  kindly  remembrance  of '  litde  Stevy'  too. 
She  cherished  every  association  with  her  brother, 
and  it  was  the  impulse  of  sisterly  tenderness  that 
now  prompted  her  to  seek  out  the  Browns. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  at  home,  and  Miss  Clarence 
was  ushered  into  an  immense  parlor,  overloaded 
with  costly,  ill-assorted,  and  cumbrous  furniture, 
where  the  very  waUs,  all  shining  and  staring  with 
gilt  frames,  and  fresh  glaring  pictures,  seemed  to 
say,  *  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.'     A  chandelier  of 
sufficient  magnitudj^  to  light  a  theatre,  hung  io 
the  apartment.     An    immense    mantel-glass,   half 
frame,  reflected  the  gaudy  and  crowded  decorations 
of  the  mantel-piece.     Sofas,  side-boards,  (there  were 
two  of  them,  respectable  pieces  of  architecture,) 
piano,  book-cases,  the  furniture  of  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  and  library,  arranged  side  by  side, 
indicated  that  the  proprietors  of  the  mansion  had 
received  their  ideai^  from  the  ware-house,  and  had 
made  no  progress  beyond  cost  and  possession.     Our 
heroine  was  making  her  own  inferences  in  regard 
to  their  character,  from  the  physiognomy  of  the 
apartment,  when  the  servant  returned  with  the  mefh 
sage  that  Mrs.  Brown  said,  *  If  the  lady  wa'n't  no 
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company,  she  might  walk  down  in  the  basement.' 
Miss  Clarence  went,  and  was  introduced  to.an  apart- 
ment and  a  scene,  which  we  shall  exactly  describe. 
The  room  was  furnished  with  the  well  preserved, 
luxuries  of  the  Browns'  best  parlor  in  Chatham- 
street-^the  only  luxuries  they  ever  had  enjoyed. 
There  were  the  gaudily  painted  Windsor  chairs — 
the  little,  round,  shining,  mahogany  candle-stand — 
the  motherly  rocking-chair,  with  its  patch-work 
cushion — the  tall  brass  andirons — the  chimney 
ornaments,  wax  fruit,  plated  candlesticks,  and 
China  figures — and  edifying  scripture  prints,  in 
neat  black  frames,  adorning  the  walls. 

Stephen  Brown,  the  proprietor  of  this  magnificent 
mansion,  and  of  blocks  of  unmortgaged,  unencum- 
bered houses,  was  seated  on  -a  table^  cross-legged, 
his  shears  beside  him,  and  bis  goose  at  the  fire,  put- 
ting new  cuffs  on  an  old  coat — his  help-meet  the 
while  assorting  shreds  and  patches  for  a  rag  caipet ! 
What  signified  it  that  the  one  could  have  purchased 
the  wardrobe  of  a  prince,  and  the  floors  of  the  other 
were  overlaid  with  the  richest  Brussels  f  This 
scene,  and  these  occupations  awakened  a  train  of 
agreeable  associations,  touched  the  chords  that  once 
vibrated  to  the  highest  happiness  of  which  they  were 
susceptible — the  consciousness  of  successful  dili- 
gence. Neither  of  the  honest  pair  recognized,  in 
the  elegant  young  lady  who  entered,  the  little  girl 
they  had  formerly  known.  Mrs.  Brown  untied  her 
apron  and  huddled  it,  with  her  work,  into  a  covered 
basket,  pushed  up  the  bows  of  her  cap,  smoothel. 
down  her  shawl,  and  threw  a  reproving  but  ana- 
vailing  glance  at  her  husband,  who,  afker  peering 
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over  his  spectacles  at  the  stranger^  pursued   hi;' 
work. 

**  Tou  do  not  remember  Gertrude  Clarence" — 
said  our  heroine,  kindly  offering  her  hand  to  Mrs. 
Brown,  ^'  you  have  not  forgotten  the  Carrolls  ot' 
Barclay-street?"  The  name  with  which  Mrs. 
Brown  was  most  familiar,  revived  her  memory— -she 
welcomed  Gertrude  heartily ;  and  Brown  suspended 
his  stitches  to  say  he  was  glad  to  see  her,  and  to  in- 
quire after  her  father.  '<  I  should  not  have  thought," 
said  the  old  woman,  apologetically,  "  of  sending  for 
you  down  to  the  basement,  if  I  had  surmised  who  it 
was,  but  1  thought  it  was  one  of  them  society  ladies, 
what  brings  round  the  subscription  papers.  It  is  a 
wonder  I  did  not  know  you.  You  have  got  that 
same  good  look,  though  you  are  taller  and  hand- 
somer; but,  la!  we  all  alter,  some  go  on  from 
spring  to  summer,  and  some  from  summer  to  win- 
ter," she  shook  her  head,  and  sighed. 

"  But  I  do  not  perceive  any  change  in  you,  Mrs. 
Brown,  you  are  looking  just  as  you  did  when  you 
gave  my  dear  brother  that  pretty  little  terrier-dog." 

'^  Lord  bless  us !  how  well  I  remember  it !  them 
were  happy  days.  It  was  the  time  he  saved  Stevy's 
life,  as  if  were,  when  they  were  skating  together." 

*^  Better  lost  than  saved,"  muttered  Brown,  in  so 
low  a  vt>ice,  that  Gertrude  did  not  distinctly  hear 
him.  She  inferred,  however,  that  something  bad 
befallen  *  the  only  child.'  "  Your  son  is  living,  I 
trust?"  she  said. 

"Yes — a  living  trouble,"  replied  the  old  man, 
harshly.  The  mother  sighed,  and  Gertrude  essayed 
to  turn  the  conversation  into  a  more  agreeable  chan- 
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juel.  ^' You  have  a  very  fine  house  h^re,  Mrs. 
Brown,"  she  said. 

''  Our  neighbours  have  not  got  no  better,  I  guess 
— ^you  took  notice  of  the  parlors.  Miss  Clarence — 
you  see  we  havie  not  spared  nothing — but,  mercy's 
sake!"  she  added,  lowering  her  voice,  ''what  good 
does  it  do  us,  so  long  as  Stevy  is  as  he  is  f" 

Our  heroine  ventured  to  explore  the  maternal  sor- 
row a  little  farther,  and  ascertained  that  Stephen  had 
forfeited  his  father's  favor  by  his  idle  and  expensive 
life,  and  was  just  now  exiled  from  his  home,  and 
under  his  father's  ban.  After  listening  to  Mrs.' 
Brown's  details,  Gertrude,  anxious  to  pour  oil  into 
the  mother's  wounds,  replied  in  her  kindest  voice, 
''Oh,  Mrs.  Brown,  most  young  men,  with  Ste- 
phen's expectations,  are  wild  and  idle^— prodigal 
sons  for  a  little  while ;  but  they  come  home  to  their 
father's  house  at  last — and  no  doubt  poor  Stephen 
will." 

"Bless  you!  that's  so  considerate.  I  tell  him 
so,"  and  she  glanced  her  eye  towards  her  hus- 
band, and  taking  advantage  of  his  being  slightly 
deaf,  and  her  back  towards  him,  she  proceeded  to 
pour  her  griefs  into  Gertrude's  ear.  ^'  It's  having 
a  rich  father  that's  ruined  poor  Steve — never  was  a 
better  heart — ^never — but  the  poor  boy  has  fellen 
into  bad  company,  and  thinking  he  must  get  the  old 
man's  money  at  last,  he's  gone  all  lengths  If  it 
had  not  been  for  lawyer  Roscoe— God  Almighty 
bless  him  !  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  Stevy  would 
have  gone  to  the  penitentiaiy ;  not  that  he  was 
guilty  to  that  degree,  but  he  was  snarled  in  with 
them  that  was,      Mr.  Gerald  Roscoe  saw  right 
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through  it,  and  he  took  it  up,  and  argufyed  it  ia. 
court — and  la !  who  could  help  believing  him ;  and 
he  cleared  him,  he  did.  And  then  he  came  here 
himself  to  tell  us  of  it  with  such  a  beautiful  smile— 
oh,  a  kingdom  could  not  buy  that  smile !  but  kirn 
never  so  much  as  thanked  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  only 
just  said,  '  you  may  take  your  labor  for  your  pains 
— ^not  a  shilling  of  my  money  shall  go  for  the  fel- 
low, even  if  it  were  to  save  him  from  a  halter.'  Do 
you  think  Mr.  Roscoe  took  offence  ?  not  a  bit^-he 
never  minded  the  old  man's  words  any  more  than 
he  would  his  stitches ;  but  when  Am  was  through 
speaking,  he  said,  ^<  You  mistake  me,  friend  Brown, 
I  neither  expected  nor  desire  your  money.  I  under- 
took your  son's  cause  on  account  of  his  having  been 
honored  with  the  friendship  of  a  little  favorite  of 
mine,  Frank  Carroll." 

"My  brother!"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  "did  he 
say  that  ?'/ 

"  To  be  sure  he  did,  and  that  after  looking  into 
the  business,  and  finding  poor  Steve  was  innocent, 
he  had  for  his  own  sake,  done  all  in  his  power  for 
him.  And  then  he  spoke  so  pretty  for  the  poor  boy,, 
and  begged  us  to  take  him  home  onee  more,  and 
make  his  father's  house  the  pleasant  place  to  him, 
and  Jet  him  have  his  friends  here  like  other  gentle- 
men, and  get  him  married  to  some  pretty,  nice,  dis- 
creet girl,  and  so  on ;  and  then  he  said,  our  money 
would  be  worth  something  to  us.  But,  la !  I  canH 
give  you  no  idea  of  it — ^I  never  heard  any  body  talk 
so — ^my  heart  melted  and  was  hot  like  witUn  me«-» 
dear !  a  man'&  heart  i&  harder^-^^^tm  never  shed  n 
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tear  Dor  spoke  a  word— -nor  he  has  never  mentioned 
Stevy  since,  till  just  what  he  said  to  you." 

'*He  has  not  forgotten  him,  though,"  replied 
Gertrude,  in  the  same  discreetly  low  voice  which 
the  mother  used ;  *<  do  you  keep  up  a  secret  inter- 
course with  your  son  ?"  Mrs.  Brown  eagerly  bowed 
an  assent.  '*  Then  use  all  your  influence  to  per- 
suade him  to  persevere  in  good  conduct,  and  he  will 
certainly  win  his  way  back  to  his  father's  heart  and 
house."  Gertrude  rose  to  take  leave.  In  answer 
to  Mrs.  Brown's  inquiry  of  *  where  she  put  up  ?' 
she  mentioned  *  Mrs.  Layton's'.  The  name  struck 
Brown — he  dropped  his  shears,  "Layton — Jasper 
fjayton,"  he  demanded,  "  in  « street  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then,  Miss,  I  advise  jou  to  have  all  your  eyes 
about  you — ^you'll  want  'em.  That  man  is  on  the 
high  road  to  ruin — in  straits  for  money,  and  he 
won't  scruple  borrowing  from  a  lady — he  stopped 
here  in  his  gig  and  tandem  yesterday — as  if  I'd  lend 
a  penny  to  a  blade  that  drives  a  tandem ;  and  then 
he  came  turning  and  twisting  to  his  business.  <  A 
very  superb  house  you  have  here,  Mr.  Brown,  an 
elegant  room  this — rich  furniture — ^you  must  be  a 
happy  man,  Mr.  Brown.'  "  Happy !  happy !"  re- 
peated Brown,  as  if  the  words  brought  out  all  the 
discords  of  his  nature,  "  happy  I've  never  been 
since  I've  earned  more  than  I've  spent;  to  be  sure, 
sometimes  when  I  sit  down  in  this  room' with  just 
my  old  furniture  about  me,  with  the  old  shears  and 
goose,  and  put  in  a  new  patch,  or  set  a  new  cuff,  it 
Aoe%  fed  good — it  brings  back  old  times,  when  I  sat 
over  my  needle,  cracking  my  jokes  firom  morning 
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till  night ;  and  my  old  woman,  not  groaning  and 
sighing  as  she  does  now-a-days,  but  singing  like 
a  lark  over  her  wash-tub,  with  one  foot  on'' — 
Brown's  words  seemed  to  choke  him,  and  a  child-like 
flood  of  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes — ''  on  Stevg's 
cradle.'' 

Gertrude,  obeying  the  impulse  of  that  sweet  and 
generous  nature,  that  made  her  estimate  the  affec- 
tions of  every  human  creature,  however  sordid  and 
mcan^  as  too  precious  to  be  contemned,  advanc- 
ed to  the  table  on  which  Brown  was  still  seated, 
and  resting  her  hands  on  it,  she  looked  at  him  witli 
an  animated  expression  of  appeal  and  intercession, 
that  seemed  to  confound  and  overpower  his  senses  ; 
for  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands ;  *^  Oh,  bring 
your  son  home  agsun,  Mr.  Brown — try  him  once 
more — forgive  the  past." 

**  There's  too  much  to  be  forgiven,"  interrupted 
Brown. 

^*  But,  my  good  friend,  those  that  are  forgiven 
much,  you  .know,  love  much.  Stephen  will  feel 
your  kindness — he  always  had  a  good  heart — a  very 
good,  kind  heart." 

'<  Did  he  ask  you  to  speak  to  me  ?"  said  Brown, 
letting  fall  his  hands,  and  looking  piercingly  at 
Gertrude. 

«  No." 

^'  Did  the  old  woman  ?" 

Gertrude  could  hardly  forbear  a  smile  at  B^wn's 
suspicion  of  sinister  influence.  **  No,  indeed,"  she 
said,  ^*  it  was  yourself  Mr.  Brown,  that  induced  me 
to  speak  for  your  son — I  perceived  your  heart  was 
turning  towards  him.'* 
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"  That's  trne !  that's  tnie  !"  exclaimed  Brown, 
leaping  from  the  table,  ''my  feelings  have  been 
working  like  barm,  ever  since  Mr.  Roscoe  spoke  to 
me  ; — if  I  thought — if  I  thought  he  would  not 
go  astray  again — " 

"  Obv  try  him — how  often  we  all  go  astray,^  and 
yet  does  that  prevent  our  expecting  the  forgiveness 
of  our  Father  in  heaven,  when  at  each  offence  we 
ask  it  ?" 

"  That's  true  again — and  I've  thought  to  my- 
self, that  I  did  not  know  how  the  Liord  could  for- 
give me,  who  am  but  his  creature,  and  I  be  so  hard 
to  my  own  flesh  and  blood." 

Gertrude  saw  the  point  was  gained.  *'  I  shall 
come  again,  my  firiends,"  she  said,  '*  to  see  you — 
and  to  see  Stephen,  my  dear  brother^s  old  friend  ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  find  it  feels  good  to  you 
all  again."  The  old  woman  who  had  been  over- 
powered with  emotions  of  surprise,  and  joy,  and  gra- 
titude, now  felt  them  all  merged  in  admiration  of  Ger- 
trude, which  she  expressed  in  a  mode  peculiarly  fe- 
minine. ''Oh  Miss  Clarence!  you  and  Mr.  Gerald 
Roscoe,  have  been  such  angek  to  us !  you  are  just 
alike — ^you  need  not  shake  your  head — I  thought  of 
it  the  moment  you  began  to  speak  about  Stevy — I 
am  sure,  if  ever  there  was  a  match  made  in  hea- 
ven——" 

"  My  good  friend !  Mr.  Roscoe  and  I  are  stran- 
gers to  each  other." 

-  "  La  !  that's  nothing.  I  can  make  you  acquaint- 
ed ;  come  here  and  drink  tea  with  me  to-morrow  even^ 
ing,  I  win  invite  him,  and  then  if-       " 

"  If  Stephen  is  here,"  said  Brown,  finishing  her 
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halting  sentence,    *' there  are  no  ift  in  the  case — 
Stephen  shall  be  here." 

Dame  Brown's  auspices,  were  not  precisely  those 
under  which  Miss  Clarence  preferred  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Gerald  Rescoe ;  and  availing  herself  of  Mrs. 
Layton's  hint,  she  pleaded  an  engagement,and  termi- 
nated a  visit  that  seemed  to  the  Browns,  Heaven-di- 
rected. Mingled  with  the  pleasure  of  having  been 
the,  instrument  of  good  to  others,  there  was,  in 
Gertrude's  bosom,  a  sweet,  and  cherished  sentiment 
of  sympathy  with  Roscoe,  arising  from  that  best 
and  truest  of  all  magnetism,  correspondent  virtue. 

We  say  she  cherished  this  feeUng — she  did  so,  in 
spite  of  a  very  vigorous  resolution  to  expel* it ;  for 
she  knew  that  as  Miss  Clarence  she  was  as  yet,  to  him 
an  object  of  indifference,  bordering  on  dislike  ;  and 
she  dreaded  lest  any  favorable  impressions  he  might 
have  received  at  Trenton  falls,  should  be  effaced  as 
soon  as  he  identified  the  stranger  he  met  there,  with 
tlie  heiress  of  Clarenceville.  '  I  cannot  but  wish,' 
she  thought,  'that  he  who  has  been  so  beloved  of 
my  father,  and  who  manifests  such  fond  recollec- 
tions of  Frank,  should  be  my  friend' — and  revolv- 
ing this,  and  kindred  thoughts  in  her  mind,  she  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Browns'  to  Mrs.  Stanley's.  Here 
siie  was  again  surprised  to  find  a  lady,  whom  she  re- 
membered as  a  bustling  notable  woman,  on  the 
shady  side  of  fortune,  emerged  into  its  luxuries  and 
sunshine.  Mrs.  Stanley  had  been  thrown  out  of  her  ^ 
natural  orbit ;  and  as  an  itinerant  lecturer  remark- 
ed of  the  unlucky  asteroides,  she  was  of  no  *  farther 
use  to  society.'  She  would  have  made  a  most  meri- 
torious shop-keeper,  or  a  surpassing  milliner.    There 
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are  few  persons  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  selection 
of  a  mode  of  life,  or  who  suspect  how  much  they 
X)we  to  Providence,  for  assigning  to  them  an  inevi-' 
table  occupation.  In  our  country,  the  idlers  of  for* 
tune,  are  to  be  compassionated.  We  have  as  yet  no 
provisions  for  such  a  class  ;  they  are  not  numerous 
enougii  to  form  a  class,  and  each  individual  is  left 
to  his  own  resources. 

A  rich,  motherless,  uneducated,  unintellectual 
woman,  is  one  of  the  most  pitiable  of  these  sufierers. 
If  she  has  no  taste  for  the  management  of  public 
charities,  and  no  nerves  to  keep  her  at  home  ;  if  she 
is  healthy  and  active,  she  takes  to  morning  visiting, 
shopping,  frequenting  auctions,  and  to  that  most 
vapid  of  all  modes  of  human  congregating-*4ea- 
parties. 

Mrs.  Stanley  was  issuing  from  her  door,  as  Ger- 
trude entered  it.  She  expressed  a  sincere  pleasure 
at  seeing  her,  but  her  politeness  soon  became  con- 
strained, and  her  relief  was  manifest,  when  Ger- 
trude rose  to  take  leave,  and  inquired  for  a  direc* 
tion  to  Mrs.  Booth's.  '*  My  dear,  how  fortunate !" 
exclaimed  the  good  lady,  ^'  I  am  Just  going  to  an 
auction  in  our  neighborhood.  Mrs.  Booth  will  cer- 
tainly be  there ;  she  is  at  all  the  auctions ;  though, 
poor  soul,  she  lives  at  the  world's  end — how  lucky 
yon  mentioned  her !  Tou  will  have  a  fine  chance, 
if  you  wish  to  buy  any  thing,  MissClarence-*-the 
auction  isoutof  season,  and  lexpect the  things wiU go 
ofi*  a  bwrgain.^'  Miss  Clarence  assured  the  lady  that 
she  should  make  no  purchases,  but  should  be  glad  to 
avail  herself  of  so  good  an  opportunity,  to  pay  her 
respects  to  an  old  firiend ;'  and  accordingly,  she  sof-^ 
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fered  herself  to  be  conducted  to  the  durance  of  an 

I 

auction.  Mrs*  Stanley  was  evidently  on  the  qm. 
vtVe,  as  much  interested  and  fluttered,  as  if  she  were 
about  to  purchase  the  cargo  of  an  India-man. 

Our  heroine  had  no  very  definite  idea  of  an  auc- 
tion. She  knew  it  was  an  occasion  on  which  com- 
modities were  bought  and  sold ;  but  she  was  quite 
unprepared  for  such  a  scene  as  is  exhibited  at  a  sale  of 
fashionable  furniture  in  a  private  house,  and  astound- 
ed by  the  crowd,  the  pushing  and  jostling,  the  smiling 
impertinence,  of  some,  and  nonchalance  and  hardi- 
hood of  others,  she  dropped  her  veil  and  followed,  her 
companion  timidly.  Mrs.  Stanley,  with  the  intrepidity' 
of  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  pressed  through  the 
crevices  that  were  civilly  made  for  her  by  the  men 
who  occupied  the  entry,  the  flank  of  the  battle- 
ground, and  entered  one  of  the  two  spacious  apart- 
ments, filled  with  fine  furniture,  and  a  motley  crowd 
of  all  ranks,  from  the  buyers  of  the  cosdy  articles 
of  the  drawing-room,  to  the  humble  purchasers  of 
the  meanest  wares  of  the  kitchen. 

The  sale  had  begun,  and  the  ladies,  (precedence 
in  our  country  is  always,  even  on  the  levelling  arena 
of  an  auction-room,  ceded  to  the  females,)  the  ladies 
were  hovering — brooding  better  expresses  the  in- 
tentness  of  their  attention — brooding  over  a  table 
filled  with  light  articles.  There  stood  the  hardy 
pawnbroker  mentally  appraising  every  article,  as 
was  evident  from  her  keen  glances  and  compressed 
lips,  according  to  the  standard  of  her  own  price 
current.  Next  were  old  housekeepers,  familiar 
spirits  there,  their  unconcern  and  tranquil  assurance 
contrasting  well  with  the  eager,  agitated  expression 
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of  the  novices,  who  had  come  with  the  honest  inten- 
ticMi  to  buy  as  well  ts  bid,  and  whose  eyes  were 
rivetted  to  the  elected  article  with  that  earnest  look 
of  appropriation  that  marks  the  unpractised  pur- 
«hase]>— then  there  were  young  ladies  leaning  on 
their  fathers'  arms,  their  wishes  curbed  by  the  paren- 
tal presence,  and  old  ladies  made  prudent  by  expe- 
rience— troops  of  young  married  women,  possible 
buyers ;  and  troops  of  idlers,  who  loved  better  to  see 
this  slight  agitation  of  hope  and  fear,  than  to  stag- 
nate at  home. 

There  were  but  few  persons  of  fashion  present, 
and  they  seemed  to  disdain  the  element  in  which 
they  moved,  though  they  condescended  to  compro- 
mise between  their  pride  and  their  desire  to  obtain 
possession  of  a  costly  article  at  an  under  price. 
The  pervading  spirit  of  trade  and  speculation 
spares  neither  age  nor  condition  in  our  commercial 
city. 

Our  heroine,  unknown  and  unnoticed,  was  suffi- 
ciendy  aroused  observing  others,  when  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley touched  her  arm,  '*  My  dear  Miss  Clarence ! 
just  hear  what  a  bargain  that  dinner-set  is  going — 
let  me  bid  on  it  for  you.'' 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'm — my  father  has  an  abundance* 
of  china." 

<<  Oh,  but  it  is  such  a  bargain !"      . 

*'  I  cannot  abstract  the  bargain  from  the  article, 
and  that  I  do  not  happen  to  want." 

*^  But,  my  dear,  china  never  comes  amiss,  a  store 
is  no  sore— fifty  dollars  only  is  bid  for  it — if  I  but 
had  a  place  to  put  it  in !  I  know,"  she  added,  in  a 
confidential  tone,  '^  the  whole  history  of  that  china. 
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Mr.  '  ,  you  know  who  I  mean— the  ambassadorr 
brought  it  out  with  him.  He  died  soon  after,  and 
it  went  off  at  his  auction  at  twice  the  first  cost  Mrs* 
Pratt  bought  it ;  her  husband — a  peculiar  man,  Mr. 
Pratt — sent  it  right  off  to  Boyd's  auction-room. 
Hilson — Hilson,  Knapp  b  Co.,  you  know,  bought 
it  there ;  he  failed  the  next  week,  and  I  bid  upon  it 
at  his  auction — Mrs.  Hall  overbid  me;  she  died, 
poor  thing,  without  using  it,  and  Mr.  Hall  has 
determined  to  break  up  housekeeping — ^he  is  so 
afflicted.  Oh,  gone,  at  sixty  dollars !  what  a  sacri* 
fice !" 

''  Is  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Hall?'*  asked  Gertrude, 
glancing  her  eye  at  a  person  who  stood  opposite  to 
her,  with  a  long  weed  depending  from  his  halt,  and 
dangling  on  his  shoulder,  to  which  he  seemed  to 
have  committed  the  task  of  mourning,  while  he  was 
absorbed  in  magnifying  the  value  of  the  article  un- 
der the  hammer,  by  certain  flourishing  notes  and 
comments,  '*  A  capital  time-piece,  ma'am — ^g^ven  to 
poor  Mrs.  Hall  by  her  late  father.  He  selected  it 
himself  in  Paris." 

^'  Tou  may  confide  in  the  sofa,  ma'am — it  is 
Phyfe's  make — poor  Mrs.  Hall  never  bought  any 
funiiture  but  Phyfe's." 

'<  Tes,  madam,  the  carpets  have  been  in  wear 
one  year,  but  poor  Mrs.  Hall  has  been  shut  up  in 
her  room,  and  seen  no  company  in  that  time." 

Gertrude,  who  well  knew  that  the  prefix  of « poor 
is,  in  common  parlance,  equivalent  to  deceased,  was 
smiling  at  the  *  afflicted'  husband's  tender  allusions 
to  his  departed  consort,  when  Mrs.  Stanley  again 
touched  her  arm.     '•Do  you  know  the  gentleman 
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til  the  next  room,  who  is  leaning  against  the  comer 
of  the  niantel^piece  f  there,  he  is  looidng  at  yon.'^ 

"  Yes — ^no— yes,"  answered  Gertmde,  betraying' 
in  her  contradictory  replies,  as  well  as  in  the  instant 
flashing  of  her  cheek,  the  emotions  excited  by  thos 
accidentally  encountering  Gerald  Roscoe's  eye.  He 
instantly  bowed,  and  was  taking  off  his  hat,  when 
Ins  elbow  hit  a  lamp  on  the  comer  of  the  mantel- 
piece. ^  Groodness  me !  he  has  broken  that  lamp !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Stanley — *^  no,  -no,  he  has  caught 
it—- that  was  handsomely  done !  who  is  he  f"  Ger- 
tmde made  no  reply.  '*  How  strange  you  don't 
remember  his  name,  Miss  Clarence,  he  is  a  very 
genteel  looking  man — twenty  dollars  only  for  that 
castor—my !  what  a  bargain." 

Gertmde,  conscious  of  her  burning  cheeky  aixd 
afraid  her  companion  might  observe  it,  was  relie^H 
by  the  reverting  of  her  attention  to  the  sales.  She 
ventured  one  more  timid  and  but  h^lf  permitted 
glance  towards  Roscoe.  He  had  left  the  place 
where  he  stood,  and  as  Gertmde  thought,  might 
possibly  be  making  his  way  to  her,  *  I  can  never 
encounter  a  meeting  and  explanation  in  this  odious 
anction-room,'  she  thought,  and,  determining  to 
avoid  it  by  a  sudden  retreat,  she  was  making  a  hur- 
ried apology  and  adieu  to  Mrs.  Stanley,  when  that 
lady  recollecting  herself,  exclaimed,  "My  dear! 
you  forget  you  came  here  to  see  Mrs.  Booth ;  there 
the  old  lady  sits  right  behind  us — twenty-five — 
twenty-five  for  that  glass  dish — no  great  catch — I'll 
just  mention  your  name,  dear,  to  old  Mrs.  Booth — 
poor  soul,  she  is  so  deaf!" 

Vol.  n.  7 
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<<  Oh,  then,''  said  Oertitide,  appaUed  by  die  idea 
of  hearing  her  name  screamed  where  she  most  par- 
ticularly wished  it  should  not  be  spoken  at  all,  *<  Oh, 
then,  some  other  time — ^I  entreat,  Mrs.  Stanlrf/' 
But  before  th6  protest  reached  the  lady's  mind,  she 
had  forced  iier  way  to  Mrs.  Booth,  taken  Gertrude's 
arm,  pronounced  her  name,  and  returned  to  the 
table.  Mrs.  Booth,  with  the  eagerness  not  to  be  at 
fault,  common  to  deaf  persons,  caught  the  name,  and 
uttered  in  a  high  key,  ^' Mrs.  Lawrence !  how  do 
you  do,  my  dear  ?"  At  this  moment  Roscoe  had 
penetrated  through  the  crowd,  and,  unperceived  by 
Gertrude,  stood  a  little  behind  her,  but  near  enough 
to  hear  whatever  might  pass  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Booth.  *^  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear  !— 
such  a  surprise !  how  are  papa  and  mama,  and  bus-* 
band  ?"  Gertrude  could  not  explain  that  she  had 
no  right  to  answer  for  more  than  one  of  the  parties 
named,  and  she  merely  bowed  and  smiled  as  com- 
placently as  she  could.  *^  Any  children  yet,  dear?" 
continued  the  kind-hearted  querist  Grertrude  most 
definitively  shook  her  head.  '*  Never  mind,  dear— » 
uncertain  comforts.  You  like  living  in  the  western 
country,  don't  you  ?  And  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  great 
farmer,  I  hear.  You  are  looking  amazing  well— 
not  a  day  older  than  when  you  were  married.  Did 
your  husband  come  to  town  with  you,  dear  f  La ! 
if  here  is  not  Mr.  Gerald  Roscoe — waiting  as  par 
tient  as  Job,  to  speak  to  me— -Mrs.  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Roscoe." 

m 

Roscoe  looked  like  a  man  suddenly  awakene«i|i 
fiom  whom  a  delightful  dream  is  fleeting.  He 
liowever  had  ttie  a^lffosscBsion  to  bow  and  exjpres^ 
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his  pleasure  at  meeting  Mrs.  Lawrence.  "  ^uch  a 
surprise,"  he  said,  significantly  quoting  Mrs.  Booth's 
words^-and  added,  ^*  I  forced  my  way  through  the 
crowd  to  pay  my  respects  to  you,"  he  depressed  his 
voice,  *^  and  to  pray  you  to  release  roe  from  the 
promise  I  made  you.  My  good  deaf  friend's  intro- 
duction has  rendered  my  request  unnecessary.  1 
am  obliged  to  her  ibr  a  favor  that  I  confess  I  would 
ratbw  have  received  from  Mrs.  Lawref§ce  herseUl" 
Gertrude  deliberated  for  a  moment  whether  she 
should  rectify  his  mistake,  or  whether  she  should 
prolong,  while  accident  befriended  her,  the  mystery 
in  which  accident  had  enveloped  her.  She  did  not 
quite  Hke  to  appear  the  humdrum  personage— rthe 
Mrs.  Lawrence  of  several  years  standing,  whom 
she  personated  in  the  old  lady's  presentation ;  and 
she  therefore  said,  with  a  mischievous  pleasure  in 
the  perplexity  she  was  inflicting,  '*  Mrs.  Booth  has 
mistaken  me  for  a  married  friend  of  hers,  and  Mr. 
Rosooe  will  perceive  the  propriety  of  not  inquiring 
into  a  mystery  which  is  so  evidently  protected  by 
destiny." 

Roscoe  bowed.  *^  I  submit,"  he  said,  **  and  I 
confess  I  prefer  the  continuance  of  the  mystery  to 
the  solution  the  old  lady  forced  on  roe.  I  began  to 
think  the  atmosphere  of  an  auction-room  as  fatal  to 
romance,  as  day-light  to  a  ghost." 

*'  It  is  certainly  a  place  of  disenchantment,"  said 
Gertrude ;  and  anxious  to  g^ve  the  conversation  a 
new  direction,  she  continued, ''  I  came  here  with  a 
lady  whom  I  had  invested  with  the  charms  that  me- 
mory ^ves  to  those  who  are  associated  with  our 
evliest  pleasures.     She  took  me,  for  the  first  time, 
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with  the  companion  of  my  childhood'^— -a  ibadr 
passed  over  Gertrude's  expressive  face  at  this  alla- 
sion  to  her  brother,  and  suggested  to  Roscoe  the 
identity  of  this  tenderly  remembered  companion 
with  the  hero  of  the  Trenton  adventure.  There 
was  an  involuntury  exchange  of  gbmces,  and  Miss 
Clarence  began  again :  ^'  She  took  us  to  the  the- 
atre, the  circus,  and  the  museum,  and  she  was  id^iti- 
fied  in  my  imagination  with  the  excitement  of  those 
scenes.  But  the  spell  b  completely  broken  here. 
Nothing  in  life  seems  to  interest  her  so  much  as  an 
auction  bargain." 

**  There  is  her  kindred  spirit,"  said  Roscoe^ 
pointing  to  the  very  lady  in  question,  '*  I  am  told 
she  attends  all  these  places  as  punctually  a&  the 
auctioneer  himself— that  her  house  is  a  perfect  ware- 
house of  'uncommon  bargains.*  My  poor  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Booth,  is  a  more  rational  woman. 
She  frequents  the  auctions,  as  a  certain  philosopher 
went  to  a  hanging,  '  en  amaieurJ'  She  is  perfi^^tly 
deaf,  and  can  take  no  part  in  individual  hopes,  suc- 
cess, and  disappointment,  but  she  feels  the  grommd^ 
sucdlf  and  enjoys  a  sympathetic  agitation  from  the 
general  movement  on  the  surface  of  human  affairs." 

'^  Human  afiairs !"  exclaimed  Gertrude,,  *'  we 
can  hardly  wonder  at  those  philosophers  who  have 
treated  our  race  as  a  subject  for  contempt  and  ridi* 
cule,  rather  than  of  admiration  and  hope.  The 
most  sanguine  believer  in  perfectability  is  in  danger 
of  forgetting  the  capacities  of  man,  and  giving  up 
his  creed  altogether  when  he  looks  upon  the  actual 
interests  and  pursuits  that  occupy  him.  But  I  per- 
ceive," she  contmued,   misinterpretuig    Roscoe's 
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smifey  *'  that  I  am  making  myself  very  ridiculous-^ 
a  prosing,  reflecting  rechise  Is  quite  out  of  place  in 
this  assembly.  What  picture  is  that  the  auctioneer 
is  puffing  at  such  a  rate  ?" 

Roscoe  could  not  answer  the  question,  the  crowd 
prevented  his>eeing  it*  The  man  of  th^  hammer 
proceeded  with  professional  eloquence  and  pathos, 
^^  Five  dollars — five  dollars  only  is  oflfered-— this  is 
toe  bad,  ladies — a  first  rate  picture  in  my  humble 
'Opinion.'* 

**  Who  is  the  painter  ?"  inquired  a  professed  con- 
noisseur. *^  The  painter,  sir  f — ^I  really  don't  know 
predsely— rdoubtless  some  great  young  artist." 

*'  Doughty,  perhaps,"  suggested  a  kind  firiend, 
while  a  humble  disciple  of  the  fine  arts  pronounced 
^  it  beyond  all  dispute  a  production  of  Cole's.  It 
•had  his  clear  outline — his  rich  coloring.' 

"  A  landscape  by  Cole,"  cried  the  auctioneer, 
liod(Ung  gpratefully  to  the  sponsor,  *'  a  landscape  by 
Cole— a  very  celebrated  painter,  Mr.  Cole — six 
dollars— six  dollars  only  ofiered  for  a  picture  by 
Cole." 

*^  It  is  not  very  large,"  said  a  cheapening  voice* 

*^  If  it  were  in  a  handsome  frame,"  said  our  friend, 
Mrs.  Stanley,  "  I  would  buy  it  myself.  Six  dol- 
lars is  a  bargain  for  one  of  Cole's  landscapes." 

**  If  one  could  only  tell  the  design,"  cried  ^ 
caviller. 

**  The  design,"  replied  the  ready  auctioneer, 
*"*  why  it's  evident  the  design  is  something  of  the 
water-fall  kind,  and  that  fine  figure  of  the  lady 
kneeling,  is  put  in  for  the  beauty  of  it" 

'*Mama,"  whispered  a  young   lady  who  had 
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made  the  grand  suiiiDer  tour,  '^  it  looks  just  fike 
those  sweet  Trentoo  falls— do  bid  for  it." 

<^  Seven  dollars !"  called  out  die  compliaat  mama. 

<^  Seven  dollars— thank  yoo,  madamr— going  at 
seven  dollars— bless  me,  ladles !  one  of  those  eyes 
is  worth  more  than  seven  dollars— -npon  my  word 
they  are  speaking." 

At  this  moment  Bfiss  Claienoe  observed  a  wo- 
man who  stood  near  the  auctiopeer  look  cnrioiialy 
alternately  at  her  and  at  the  picture,  then  whisper 
something  to  the  person  next  her,  who  afier  doing 
the  same  thing,  nodded  affirmatively  to  her  com- 
panion, and  said  so  emphatically  that  Gertrude 
comprehended  the  motion  of  her  lips,  *  striking 
indeed  !* 

<«  Come  ladies,"  cried  the  auctioneer,  ^^  favor  me 
with  one  bid  more — ^it  is  really  too  good  to  be  sacri- 
ficed— something  out  of  Scott  or  Byron,  *  though 
I  can't  give  chapter  and  verse,'  ^  or  perhaps,'  he  ad- 
ded, making  a  timely  application  of  some  classical 
scraps,  picked  up  in  his  professional  career,  *  per- 
haps it  is  Hero,  or  Sappho,  they  are  always  painted 
near  rocks  and  water.'  Roscoe  and  Miss  Clarence 
both  laugiied  at  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  the 
man  of  business ;  and  Roscoe  suggested  that  the 
picture  should  be  elevated,  as  it  could  not  be  seen 
where  he  stood.  The  picture  was  instantly  raised* 
and  presented  to  them  both,  a  scene  too  deeply  im- 
pressed on  their  imagination,  ever  to  be  mistaken  or 
forgotten.  It  was  indeed  Trenton-falls ;  precisely  as 
they  appeared,  on  the  night  of  their  adventure,  widi 
Seton.  The  moon  just  risen  above  the  eastern 
clifiSf  tipped  the  crests  of  the  trees  with  its  silver> 
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lighty  played  on  die  torrent  that  foamed  and  wreatb^ 
ed  in  its  unilet,  and  concentrated  its  ra3fs  oo  the 
figofe  of  Gertrude,  who  appeared  kneeling  on  the 
rocks,  just  without  the  dark  line  of  shadow^  diat 
veiled  die  western  shore. 

There  were  no  other  figures  in  the  (Hcture^but 
imagination  instantly  supplied  them  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  Roscoe,  that  he  again  stood  on  those  rocks— 
again  saw  Seton  unclose  his  eyes,  and  Gertrude 
raise  hers  to  Heaven,  with  the  fervent  expression  of 
a  beadfied  spirit. 

*<  Oh  Louis!"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  involuntarily, 
then  laid  her  hand  imploringly  on  Roscoe's  arm, 
then  conscious  every  ejre  was  turned  towards  her, 
she  shrunk  froip  his  side,  and  disappeared.  Ros- 
coe's  eye  was  rivetted  to  her  retreating  figure,  but 
instantly  recovering  his  self-possession,  be  assumed 
the  air  of  an  ordinary  bidder,  and  called  out  to  the 
auctioneer,  *^  fifty  dollars." 

No  competitor  spoke.  The  picture  was  knock- 
ed down  to  Roscoe.  The  amateurs,  the  pawn- 
brokers, the  bargain-buyers,  the  whole  host  of  vete- 
ran auction  tenderSj  exchanged  nods  and  smiles  of 
derision  and  pity,  for  there  were  kind-hearted  crea- 
tures among  them,  at  the  guUibiUty  of  the  novice. 
Even  the  auctioneer  himself,  could  not  suppress  a 
complacent  smile,  when  he  transferred  the  picture  to 
Roscoe,  who  deviating  from  the  ordinary  mode 
of  business,  gave  a  check  for  the  amount,  and  re- 
quested- immediate  possession.  Curiosity  spread 
-  through  the  rooms.  The  picture  was  at  once  in- 
vested with  a  mysterious  charm,  and  a  factitious 
value.     Half  a  doien  voices  in  a  breath,  begged 
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another  view.  Roscoe,  very  politely  regretted  that 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  oblige  the  ladies,  said  he 
paid  an  extraordinary  price  for  the  exclusive  right 
to  look  at  the  picture^— coolly  rolled  up  the  canvass 
and  withdrew  ;  envied  at  last,  as  the  possessor  of  a 
secret,  and  a  bargain. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


<*  Who'or  thou  art|  were  mine  the  «peU, 
To  call  Fate's  joys,  or  blunt  his  dart, 
There  should  not  bo  one  hand  or  heart, 

But  served  or  wished  thee  well."  U auxck  . 


Miss  Clarence  left  the  auction  room,  overpow- 
ered by  confused  and  psfiniiil  feelings.  The  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  her  own  portrait,  however  (Usguised 
by  the  romantic  position  in  which  she  was  placed, 
exposed  at  a  public  sale,  and  bid  upon  by  Roscoe, 
at  first  blunted  every  other  sensation.  But  consi- 
derations of  deeper,  and  jnore  painful,  as  well  as  of 
more  generous  interest,  soon  arose  in  her  mind,  and 
entirely  possessed  it.  Seton  was  living—was  en- 
during the  extremity  of  misery,  for  notliing  short  of 
that,  could  have  induced  him  to  part  with  a  picture, 
which  proved  with  what  tenacity,  With  what  fond 
partiality,  he  had  retained  her  image.  Estimat- 
ing her  personal  charms,  more  humbly  than  any 
one  else  would  have  done,  Gertrude  esteemed  the 
portrait,  a  lover's  apotheosis  of  his  mistress. 

She  had  penetrated  the  crowded  passage,  and 
reached  the  outer  door,  when  it  occurred  to  her,  that 
she  might  possibly  obtain  some  clue  to  Seton,  by  as- 
certaining firom  the  auctioneer  how  the  picture  came 
into  his  hands ;  and  she  turned  to  retrace  her  way 
to  the  parlor,  but  she  was  daunted  by  perceiving 
that  her  undecided  movements  were  observed  by 
those  who  bad  noticed  her  flushed  and  agitated 
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countenance,  as  she  had  hurried  through  the  entry ; 
^nd  naturally  interpreting  others  by  her  own  con- 
sciousness, she  believed  the  resemblance  of  the  pic- 
ture had  been  generally  detected ;  and  she  felt  bei^ 
self  at  the  mercy  of  whatever  conjectures  and  in- 
ferences the  vulgar  and  curious  might  make.     More 
than  ever  embarrassed,  she  turned  again  towards 
the  door,  got  into  the  carriage,  and  obeying  a  sud- 
den impulse,  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  No. 
—  Walker-street — Mrs.  Roscoe's  address.     At  first 
occupied  with  the  single  d^ire  to  obtain  Roscoe's 
co-operation  in   finding   Seton,  she  determined  to 
dissipate  the  little  mystery  in  which  she  was  involv- 
ed.    '  But  why  was  this  necessary  to  efiect  her  pur- 
pose f '  '  at  least,'  she  thought,  listening  to  those 
long  cherished  feelings  that  were  resuming  their 
force,  ^  at  least,  why  not  retain  my  innocent  incog- 
nita, till  there  is  some  object  to  be  effected  by  resign- 
ing it.     It  certainly  would  not  stimulate  Gerald  Ros- 
coe's  zeal,  to  know  he  was  serving  Miss  Clarence* 

How  much  Gertrude's  desire  to  see  Roscoe's  mo- 
ther—the woman  of  all  her  sex,  she  most  desired 
to  know,  influenced  her  in  selecting  the  mode  of 
searching  out  Seton,  we  leave  to  those  to  determine, 
who  are  skillful  in  unravelling  the  intricate  web 
of  human  motives.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  Mrs. 
Roscoe's  door  was  opened  to  her,  and  she  was  told 
that  lady  was  at  home,  she  would  have  exchanged  her 
location  for  any  other  on  the  habitable  globe.  .She 
was  however,  somewhat  reassured  by  finding  the 
parlor  vacant  The  landlady  who  admitted  her, 
went  to  summon  Mrs.  Roscoe,  and  Gertrude  was 
left  to  her  own  meditations.  ^  This  then>  shetbought. 
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^is  the  abode  of  the  Ro8Coe&— what  a  change,  from 
the  sumptuous  style  in  which  they  once  lived !  and 
yet  it  does  not  differ  much  from  the  picture  my  ima- 
gination has  drawn,  for  here  are  the  indications  of 
taste,  and  refinement,  and  intellectual  occupation. 
Her  eye  ran  rapidly  over  the  apartment.  Notlnng 
could  be  more  simple  than  the  furniture,  but  there 
was  that  grace  and  propriety  in  its  arrangement^ 
that  marks  the  habits  and  taste  of  a  lady.  A  piano, 
a  guitar,  and  a  flute,  with  music  books,  a  few  vol- 
umes of  the  best  French  and  Italian  authors,  some 
choice  English  books,  the  best  foreign  and  domes- 
tic reviews,  a  port-folio  of  drawings,  a  freshly  paint- 
ed bunch  of  flowers,  copied  from  some  natural  ones 
still  blooming  in  a  tumbler,  indicated  the  luxuries 
in  which  the  Roscoes  still  indulged. 

While  Gertrude  was  eagerly  gathering  a  little 
history  from  these  particulars,  the  mistress  of 
the  house  returned.  She  evidently  thought  some 
apology  necessary  for  the  delay  of  Mrs.  Roscde's 
appearance,  and  while  she  mended  the  fire,  <^  I  am 
sure,"  she  said,  **  Mrs.  Roscoe  will  be  down  di- 
rectly ;  it  is  quite  contrary  to  her  habits  to  keep 
any  one  waiting.  She  has  broken  my  Emma  of 
ever  fixing  afler  company  comes.  She  says  we 
have  ng  right  to  sacrifice  others'  time  to  our  vamty, 
and  Emma  looks  upon  every  thing  she  says  jus| 
like  the  proverbs." 

Gertrude  wondered  that  a  lady  whose  punctuality 
was  so  exact,  should  be  so  dilatory  on  this  occa< 
^ion.  Her  impatience  arose  from  the  fear  that 
Roscoe  might  return  before  she  should  get  away. 
<*  Perhaps,"  she  said,  rising  with  the  intention  of 
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going^  '^  perhaps  Mrs.  Roscoe  id  puticiiltrly  en* 
gaged.'' 

"  Oh  noy  Miss,  nothmg  that  will  keep  her  siore 
than  a  minute.  Mr.  Grerald  came  in  just  die  minnte 
before  you  did,  with  some  great  news,  I  suppose, 
for  he  was  all  out  of  breath,  and  he's  telling  it  to 
his  mother.  It's  nothing  disagreeable,"  she  con- 
tinued, observing  Gertrude's  countenance  change, 
**  I  never  saw  two  persons  look  happier.  I  shoold 
think  Mr.  Grerald  had  drawn  a  prise  in  the  lotteiy.'' 

'*  I  will  not  disturb  them,  then,"  said  Gertrade, 
moving  towards  the  door. 

<*  You'll  not  disturb  them  in  the  least,  ma'am-— 
there  they  are  coming  now."  Gertrude  heard  their 
footsteps  descending  the  stairs :  to  retreat  without 
being  seen  was  impossible-— to  remain  calmly  where 
-she  was  seemed  to  Gertrude  quite  as  much  so. 
They  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  were  in 
earnest  conversation.  Gertrude,  unconscious  what 
she  did,  took  up  a  book. 

^'  My  John's  Spanish  grammar,"  said  the  land- 
lady, anxious  to  fill  up  the  awkward  chasm,  and 
having  the*  liberal  communicativeness  natural  to 
persons  of  her  order,  who  have  rather  a  sympathetic 
turn  of  mind,  she  proceeded,  ''  Mrs.  Roscoe  is 
giving  my  son  lessons  in  Spanish;  He  is  going 
out  supercargo  to  south  America,  aAd  she  is  as 
much  engaged  in  it  as  if  it  was  her  own  interest."  . 

<*  Does  Mrs.  Roscoe  understand  Spanish  ?"  asked 
Miss  Clarence,  hardly  knowing  what  she  said. 

<<  La !  yes.  Miss,  and  every  thing  else  I  believe. 
She  has  taught  the  world  and  all,  to  my  Emma,  so 
she  gets  a  genteel  living  as  governess." 
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''  I  thought  Mrs*  Roscoe  was  an  invalid.'' 

**  She  is  of  the  delicate  kind,  bat  she  keeps  off 
the  thoughts  of  it  by  being  always  busy  doing  good 
to  somebody,  instead  of  pining  and  going  to  bed 
as  some  ladies  do.  I  never  knew  her  give  up  but 
once." 

*'When  was  thatf"  asked  Gertrude,  who  was 
snstaming  her  part  in  the  conversation  with  about 
as  much  interest  bx  a  person  does  while  sitting  in  a 
dentist's  chair,  awaiting  the  coming  of  that  dreaded 
executioner,' 

**  Why  that,  Miss,"  replied  tiie  landlady,  '^  was 
when  that  dreadful  business  of  Mr,  Grerald  Ros- 
uoe's  and  the  Laytons  was  going  on." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  Gertrude  would  have  in- 
quired, for  her  curiosity  wks  now  thoroughly  awa- 
kened. But  again  she  beard  approaching  footsteps. 
The  loudest,  firmest  step  was,  however,  evidently 
retreating,  and  she  breathed  more  freely— the  door 
was  half  opened,  and  she  heard  Roscoe,  who  was 
leaving  the  house,  turn  back  and  say,  '^  Oh,  I  for- 
got to  ask  you  if  you  went  to  see  Miss  Clarence 
this  morning  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  went ;  but  there  were  half  a  doEen  car- 
riages at  the  door,  and  I  did  not  go  in— and  on 
the  whole  1  believe  I  shall  not  go  at  all." 

'*  You  are' right.  It  can  be  of  no  consequence 
to  her."  The  outer  door  closed,  and  Mrs.  Roscoe 
entered.  The  blush  of  alarmed  and  conflicting 
feelings  was  still  on  Gertrude's  cheek.  She  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  woman  who  of  all  others  she 
most  wished  to  please,  and  she  was  nearly  deprived 
of  the  faculties  of  speech  and  modon.    Mrs.  Ros- 
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coe  apolo^zed  for  having  kept  ber  waiting.  Tbere 
was  a  gentle  courtesy  and  softness  in  her  manners 
that  seemed  rather  to  appeal  for  the  indulgence  of 
others,  than  to  indicate  they  needed  it.  Gertrude 
was  somewhat  re-assured,  made  a  bold  effort,  and 
remarked  that '  it  was  unusually  cold.^  Mrs.  Ros- 
coe  thought  on  the  contrary  '  it  was  tte  warmest 
weather  ever  known  at  that  season.' 

Gertrude  abandoned  that  ground,  and  observed 
that  our  climate  was  inconstant.  Nobody  could 
-controvert  this  position,  and  there  was  a  full  stop. 
Mrs.  Roscoe  rung  for  more  coal,  begged  Grertrude 
to  draw  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  exhausted  all  the  little 
resources  of  politeness.  Fortunately  Gertrude  in 
removing  her  chair,  knocked  down  the  Spanish 
grammar,  and  now  recovering  in  some  degree  the 
possession  of  her  mind,  she  made  a  graceful 
allusion  to  what  the  landlady  had  said  of  Mrs. 
Roscoe's  occupations. 

''  Ah,  poor  Mrs.  Smith !  no  Pharisee  ever  had  a 
more  faithful  trumpeter  than  she  is  to  me.'' 

"The  voice  of  the  trumpeter  could  hardly  be 
mistaken  for  the  genuine  expression  of  gratitude." 

"  But  I  am  really  the  debtor  to  my  good  land- 
lady ;  those  know  not  how  much  they  bestow,  who 
give  us  objects  of  interest,  and  means  of  agreeable 
occupation."  The  ice  was  now  broken,  and  never 
did  a  little  boat  set  free  more  gladly  bound  over  the 
waves,  than  Gertrude  skimmed  over  the  light  topics 
that  followed,  till  she  was  checked  by  the  very  natu- 
ral thought,  that  there  was  no  proprie^  in  deferring 
to  announce  her  business.  Mrs.  Roscoe  intapreted 
the  embarrassed  pause  in  the  conversation ;  she  saw 
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that  Gertrnde's  was  the  diffidence  of  excited  sensi- 
bility, not  of  gaucheriej  and  skilfully  extending  the 
aid  of  a  leading  question,  she  said,  ''  There  is 
perhaps  a  misunderstanding.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a 
blunderer — ^you  did  not  say  you  had  business  with 
me?" 

^  Te^,  indeed  I  did,''  said  Gertrude,  recovering 
herself,  ''  but  Mrs.  Roscoe  must  blame  herself  if 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  has  put  every  thing  else 
out  of  my  head ;  I  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  that 
I  had  no  pretence  for  my  intrusion  but  business.  I 
met  Mr.  Gerald  Roscoe" — there  may  be  those  who 
having  felt  similar  emotions  at  pronouncing  simply 
a  name,  will  pardon  Gertrude  for  faltering  at  '^  Ros- 
coe," for  the  deep  mortifying  crimson  that  overspread 
her  face,  and  for  the  tremulous  tone  in  which  she 
blundered  through  the  simplest  sentence  possible — 
''  I  met  Mr.  Gerald  Roscoe  at  an  auction  this  morn- 
ing"— she  would  have  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
picture,  but  the  words  and  the  blush  were  enough — 
Mrs.  Roscoe  interrupted  her,  took  her  hand,  and 
said,  her  eyes  beaming  with  animation,  '^  I  under- 
stand all — I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  lady  of 
Trenton  Falls.  My  son  has  already  told  me  of 
his  fortunate  meeting  with  you  this  morning,  and  of 
his" ' 

^'  His  bidding  on  a  picture  for  me,"  said  Ger- 
trude, eagerly  putting  this  interpretation  on  a  wish 
she  had  implied  by  laying  her  hand  on  Roscoe's 
arm. 

**  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Roscoe,  with  a  smile,  ^'  that 
was  not  precisely  Mr.  Roscoe's  understandings— -he 
flattered  himself  that  the  fortunate  purchase  was  bis 
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own— but  the  fates  are  against  him;  on  coming 
out  of  the  auction  room  he  met  the  painter  of  the 
picture" — 

*'  Good  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  her  cheek 
suddenly  losing  its  heightened  color,  and  becoming 
as  pale  as  marble,  ''  did  he  see  him  f " 

**  Yes— and  he  claimed  the  picture  with  such  fer- 
vent feeling,  that  my  son,  .reluctant  as  he  was  to 
part  with  it,  resigned  it  to  him*  He  took  it,  in- 
treated  not  to  be  followed^^and  disappeared/' 

''  Then  all  clue  to  him  is  again  lost !" 

**  Will  you  give  my  son  authori^  to  search  for 
himf" 

*<  Certainly— he  will  oblige  me  infinitely." 

Gertrude  rose  to  take  leave ;  Mrs.  Roscoe  laid 
her  hand  on  Gertrude's  arm,  ^^  My  young  IHend," 
she  said,  ''  we  must  not  part  strangers — strangers 
we  are  not ;  but  I  have  as  yet  thought  of  you  as  a 
vision  with  which  my  imagination  only  could  be 
familiar.  1  am  delighted  to  have  the  assurance  of 
my  senses  of  your  actual  substantial  exbtence — you 
must  not  leave  me  now.  It  is  quite  time  for  my  sou 
to  return ;  let  him  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
your  commission  from  your  own  lips." 

**^  Oh,  no,  I  cannpt,  indeed,"  Gertrude  replied,  iu 
a  manner  so  flurried  that  it  was  evident  Mrs.  Ros- 
coe had  suggested  the  strongest  motive  for  her  in- 
stant departure.  '<  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Roscoe,  de- 
taining the  hand  Gertrude  had  extended  to  her,  "  at 
least  give  me  your  name ;  we  should  know  a  lady 
who  moves  in  daylight,  and  carries  a  card-case,  by 
a  less  romantic  designation  than  '  the  lady  of  Tren- 
ton Falls.'" 
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This  rational  request  placed  Gertrade's  incog- 
nita in  a  very  ridiculous  light,  and  feeling  that  it 
did  so,  she  opened  her  card-case  ;  but  recollecting 
that  the  step  she  had  taken,  though  quite  proper 
for  a  stranger,  was  awkward  for  Miss  Clarence, 
and  recollecting  too  that  she  had  been  neglected, 
shunned,  and,  as  she  believed,  couteoined  by  both 
mother  and  son,  she  reverted  to  her  first  decision, 
and  closing  the  card-case,  said,  '*  Pardon  me,  Mrs. 
Roscoe,  my  name,  unhappily,  would  dispel  the  little 
interest  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  ex- 
cite, and  for  which,  mortifying  as  the  confession  is, 
I  know  I  am  indebted  to  the  accident  of  a  trifling 
mystery.  It  wiU  be  enough  for  Mr.  Roscoe  to 
know  that  his  inquiries  may  relieve  the  most  pain- 
ful solicitude  of  one  whom  he  has  twice  materially 
served." 

**  My  son  wants  nothing  to  stimulate  his  zeal, 
though  he  may  not  be  too  modest  to  ask  for  your 
name  to  reward  it ;  but  pardon  me,  I  perceive  the 
subject  is  painful  to  you.  My  son  has  it  already  in 
his  power  to  communicate  some  circumstances  in 
relation  to  your  friend,  of  which  you  are  ignorant. 
He  knows  diat  the  young  man  passes  by  an  assumed 
name,  and  at  present  sedulously  conceals  his  place 
of  abode  ;  something  more  he  may  have  to  tell,  if 
you  allow  him  the  opportunity." 

*'  Certainly ;  I  will  send  my  servant  here  to-mor- 
row for  any  information  he  may  be  able  to  give  me, 
and  I  beg  that  you,  Mrs.  Roscoe,  will  express  to 
him  my  sense  of  his  kindness."  She  then  dqfmrt- 
ed,  leaving  Mrs.  Roicoe  in  a  half  pleauog,  half 
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painful  state  of  uncertainty,  but  with  a  pomtiYe  nn- 
qu&lified  interest  in  Gertrude,  and  sympathy  witli 
Gerald. 

"  I  have  measured  and  weighed  every  circnm- 
stance,"  she  said,  adet  having  related  the  particu- 
lan  of  Gertrude's  visit  to  her  son,  "  and  I  cao  hit 
OD  no  solution  more  rational  than  the  first  that  oc- 
curred to  me.  Your  hertrine,  Gerald,  has  undonbt- 
edly  a  clandestine  attachment  to  this  poor  youtb— 
she  is  evidently  a  woman  of  education,  of  thorough 
good-breeding,  of  Bentimeiit,  and  uncommon  refine- 
ment ;  this  painter  is  some  '  young  £dw)n'  of  towI\ 
forlupe,  frowned  upon  by  her  parents  or  guardians, 
and  she  is  naturally  audons  to  maintain  secrecy, 
while  she  still  perseveres  in  her  interest  if  the  yoang 
man — poor  girl,  I  shall  pity-her  when  she  comes  to 
know  the  history  of  his  sufierings." 

Roscoe  shook  his  head.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  my 
dear  mother,"  be  sud,  "  do  hit  upon  some  other 
solution — this  is  purely  feminine,  and  savours  of  old- 
ftihioned  ballad  sentimentality." 

*<  Really,  Gerald,  it  does  not  become  a  youth,  who 
falls  in  love  at  first  sight  with  a  nameless^  myile- 
rious  fair  one,  to  rebuke  his  mother's  sentimeotalitv' 
—what  other  solution  do  yon  prrfer?  Would  yov 
be  resigned  to  the  truth  that  her  name  waa  a  dis* 
honoured  one  ?  disgraced  by  either  parent  ?*' 

"  I  would  prefer  any  reason  for  her  mystery,  in- 
dependent of  btfsfilf." 

"  Any  exi^aoati<Hi  that  left  her  aflectwns  free,  and 
attainable,  Gerald  ?" 

"PretQr  well  probed,  mother.     Tes,  I  would." 

"Amen,  my  son',  Wiwse  wi  ^«w%  "aKax  -^wv-^U 
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suffer  from  a  predilectioQ  which  as  yet  is  a  mere 
fancy ;  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  half  in  love  with  the 
sweet  girl  myself*  Abandon  yourself  to  destiny, 
Grerald ;  if  her  affections  are  pledged,  or  if  she  is 
not  worthy  of  yours,  you  will  find  it  out  in  time ; 
diseases  have  their  day,  and  incurable  love  is  not  the 
malady  of  ours." 

**Love!  Heaven  preserve  us!  mother,  you  do 
not  fancy  I  am  seriously  in  love  f" 

Mrs.  Roscoe  laughed— Gerald  laughed,  and 
blushed,  and  looked^— -we  blush  too,  to  apply  the 
degrading  epithet  to  the  fine  face  of  our  hero,  but  it 
is  the  only  one  that  accurately  describes  a  certain 
expression  that  'happeneth  to  all  men' — Gerald 
Roscoe  looked  sheepiA^  and  thus,  for  the  time,  the 
discussion  ended. 

Meanwhile  Gertrude,  whose  perseverance  in  her 
mystery,  we  by  no  means  approve,  nor  would  hold 
forth  as  a  possible  precedent  for  any  of  our  young 
friends,  was  congratulating  herself  on  her  success, 
little  dreaming  of  the  suspicions  to  which  she  had 
made  herself  liable.  The  visit  had  been  as  inter- 
esting to  her  as  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Every 
thing  she  had  seen  and  heard  at  Mrs.  Hoscoe's  had 
tended  to  confirm  her  favo^ble  impressions  of  that 
lady.  She  contrasted  her  elevated  and  happy  mode 
of  life,  with  Mrs.  Layton's  indolence,  indulgence,  and 
sacrifices  to  fashion ;  with  the  ignorance  and  vulgar  ex- 
pense of  the  Browns  and  the  Stanleys ;  and  she  learn- 
ed more  of  true  philosophy  and  political  economy 
from  the  morning's  observation,  than  she  would  have 
gathered  from  volumes  of  dull  treatises— -more  of 
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the  just  use  of  property,  and  the  true  art  of  happi- 
ness. 

The  following  morning  she  sent  a  servant  with  a 
note  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  containing  a  simple  request, 
that  he  woujd  send  her  whatever  information  he  had 
obtained  of  her  friend.  The  servant  returned  with 
a  note.  Gertrude  inquired  of  her  messenger  if  any 
questions  had  been  put  to  him*.  *'  No ;  the  gentle- 
man had  given  him  the  note  without  speaking  one 
word ;"  and  Grertrude,  ashamed  that  she  had  for  a 
moment  suspected  Roscoe's  interest  or  curiosity 
might  overcome  his  delicacy,  retired  to  her  room, 
locked  her  door,  and  closed  her  blinds,  before  she 
read  the  note.  Strange  are  the  outward  signs  of  hid- 
den feelings ! 

The  note  ran  as  follows :  *'  I  am  mortified  that  I 
*'  cannot  relieve  a  '  solicitude,'  (worth  the  sufferings 
<*  of  its  object  to  have  excited,)  by  any  satisfactory' 
''  information  of  your  friend.  I  have  ascertained 
'^merely,  that  the  picture,  in  the  absence  of  its 
'<  owner  and  painter,  (for  who  but  a  witness  of  that 
''  scene  could  have  made  such  a  presentment  of  itf) 
'^  was  sent  by  his  landlady  to  auction.  He  returned, 
^*  and  found  it  gone — ^and  alarmed  at  his  loss,  and 
^*  still  more  at  the  desecration  of  the  picture  by  an 
^*  exposure  to  a  public  sale,  he  repaired  to  the  auc- 
*'  tion.  I  met  him,  as  my  mother  has  already  in- 
'*  formed  you,  and  perceiving  to  what  a  degree  his 
"  sensibility  was  excited,  I  taxed  my  wits  and  my 
^^  magnanimity,  and,  without  any  absolute  sacrifice 
**  of  veracity,  made  it  appear  that  the  picture  had 
**  not  been  seen  by  any  eye  but  mme,  and  that  I  bad 
*'  assumed  it  as  a  trust  for  him.    He  took  it,  and 
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^^  thanked  mey  as  if  he  had  received  gomethiDg  very 
**  like  a  gift  of  life ;  and  then  intreating  that  I  would 
**  not  inquire  for  him,  and  assuring  me  that  I  should 
**  hear  from  him  at  some  future  time,  he  left  me.  At 
**  your  bidding,  I  have  violated  his  wishes,  and  made 
**  a  most  thorough  search  for  him.  All  I  can  ascer- 
^'  tain  iS|  that  he  is  constantly  occupied  with  his  art, 
*^and  is  solicitous  to  remain  concealed.  He  has 
**  changed  his  lodgings,  after  having  told  his  land- 
'Mady  that  inquiry  after  him  would  be  fruitlei^s. 
^*  My  mother  imprudently  told  you  I  had  something 
**  to  communicate  of  this  person ;  but,  unhappily,  it 
^'  is  nodiing  that  can  enlighten  you  as  to  his  present 
'^  condition,  or  relieve  any  anxiety  you  may  feel  as 
**  to  what  may  have  been  his  past  sufierings.  He 
**  has  suffered  long  and  severely  firom  a  malady  of 
"  the  mind,  which  was  finally  relieved  by  judicious 
<<  care  and  medical  art.  For  many  weeks  past,  I 
"  have  reason  to  believe,  his  external  condition  has 
"  been  tolerable.  Whatever  sorrows  of  the  heart 
^'he  may  still  endure,  are,  perhaps,  quite  as  much 
*^  to  be  envied  as  pitied. 

*'  My  mother  bids  me  ask  if  th^re  is  not  one  drop 
^'  of  pity  in  your  woman's  heart  for  the  pains  and 
'^  penalties  of  curiosity  ?  For  myself,  I  am  at  last 
''  resigned  to  the  penance  you  have  inflicted.  I  am 
*'  gratefiil  to  fortune  for  past  favors,  and  take  them 
''  to  be  an  earnest  of  her  future  smiles.  The  vision 
'*  of  a  moonlight  night,  in  the  bewildering  scenes  of 
<'  Trenton,  might  be  the  coinage  of  the  o'er-wrought 
<*  fancy ;  but  daylight,  a  city,  and  an  auction-room, 
*^  are  not  visited  by  spirits,  and  a  form  that  moves 
^'  on  our|Mit?^  and  ia  our  hackney-coaches,  cannot 
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^*  escape  the  eye,  always  in  quest  of  it— -so  says  my 
''  awakened  hope.  1  have  made  a  covenant  with 
'^  my  lips,  and  shall  ask  no  questions,  but  humbly 
"  await  the  hour  when  you,  or  kind  chance,  shall 
''  reward  my  forbearance.  I  shall  not  wait  long,  if 
''  you  are  but  half  as  much  impressed  as  I  am  with 
^*  my  own  greatness  in  this  matter.  If  I  can  be  of 
''  any  farther  ube  to  you,  I  pray  you -to  command 
"  tlie  services  of 

*'  Tour  very  humble  servant, 

**  Gerald  Roscoe." 

Gertrude's  solicitude  for  Seton  was  rather  aug- 
mented than  abated  by  this  communication.  It 
was  evident  that  Roscoe  knew  more  particulars  of 
Seton's  suffering  than  lie  imparted,  and  she  was 
left  to  conjecture,  but  not  to  exceed  in  her  most 
distressful  imaginings,  the  real  truth. 

The  main  subject  of  Roscoe's  letter  did  not  so 
utterly  engross  her  but  that  she  scanned  every 
word.  '  There  is  nothing  in  it,'  thought  she,  after 
having  thoroughly  weighed  it — *  nothing  more 
than  bare  curiosity — and  why  should  I  expect  to 
find  any  thing  else  f  Poor  Louis — how  can  my 
thoughts  wander  from  you  !'  Gertrude  was  yet  to 
learn  that  expectations  arise  unbidden  and  unau- 
thorized— ^that  du^  cannot  control  or  guide  our 
subtle  thoughts.  Hers  reverted  to  Roscoe.  *  Per- 
haps I  have  done  wrong — this  assumption  of  mys- 
tery— ^my  gratuitous  visit,  are  certainly  contrary 
to  my  father's  maxim — ^that  a  young  woman  should 
never  depart  fi-om  the  established  and  salutary 
rules  of  society — that  she  should  live  within  the 
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barriers.  But  is  not  this  fastidiousness  ?  Life  would 
be  dull  enough  if  we  must  for  ever  walk  in  the  trod- 
den path — never  follow  the  inspiration  of  feeling. 
Stilly  my  going  there,  betrayed  my  feelings — ^what 
feelings !  How  unlike  Roscoe's  letter  is,  to  Louis' 
distant,  delicate,  fearful  devotion ;  but  why  should 
there  be  any  resemblance  f  What  could  that  talk- 
ing  woman  mean  by  his  affair  with  the  Laytons.' 

"  Shall  I  take  out  your  pink,  or  fawn  colored 
dress  for  this  evening?"  asked  Gertrude's  maid, 
who  entered,  and  interrupted  and  put  to  flight  her 
sweet  meditations.  The  important  decision  be- 
tween the  rival  colours  was  soon  made,  and  Ger- 
trude joined  a  brilliant  musical  party  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

-  These  are  not  the  romantic  iimes^ 
Sk)  beautiful  in  Spencer's  rhymes^ 

So  dasding  to  the  dreaming  boy  ; 
Ours  are  the  days  of  fact^  not  fable, 
Of  Knights,  but  not  of  the  Round  table."    Halleck 

Miss  ClaIibnce  had  now  been  long  enough  in 
town,  to  get  fairly  started  in  the  career  of  fashiona- 
ble life.  She  had  been  visited  by  the  haul  Urn  of 
the  city ;  and  was  already  besieged  by  half  a  score 
of  aspirants  for  her  matrimonial  favor.  There 
were  among  them  genteel  young  men,  who  made 
their  approaches  and  their  retreats,  in  the  delicate 
mode,  prescribed  by  the  received  usages  of  society. 
Sitch  persons  fill  a  respectable  niche  in  life,  bnt  are 
not  destined  to  *  adorn  a  tale  f  we  shall  therefore, 
omit  them  in  our  dramatis  penana. 

By  far  the  most  important  personage  among  our 
heroine's  lovers,  was  the  ci-devant  friend  of  the  Ros- 
coes,  Stephen  Morley,  Esq.  No  longer  the  cringe 
ing,  sycophantic,  all-calculating  Mr.  Morley,  for 
these  qualities  had  achieved  their  end,  and  obtained 
their  reward.  He  had  risen  to  be  a  dispenser,  in- 
stead of  a  seeker  of  political  favors  ;  he  stood  high 
in  office,  and  higher  in  hope— so  elevated  that  many 
believed  that  the  most  exalted  post  in  our  country, 
was  within  his  possible  grasp — it  certainly  was  in 
the  eye  of  liis  ambition. 

Mr.  Morley;  it  was  true,  was  some  twenty  or  thir- 
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\y  y^ars  older  than  Miss  Clarence,  but  lie  reasoned 
(and  it  must  be  confessed  nA  modo)  *  that  Miss  Cla- 
cence,  though  young,  was  not  beautiful'—- he  had  half 
a  dozen  well-grown  children  ;  but  *  she  was  neither 
gay  nor  girlish,  and  after  all,  what  were  these  trifles 
weighed  against  the  name  of  Morley,  with  the  ca- 
balistic prefix  of  Judge,  Governor,  Secretary,  or 
President  f — ^Thane  of  Glamis— Cawdor — ;King !' 

Next  in  importance,  was  Major  Daisy.  Let  not 
the  reader  mistake,  the  major  was  no  champ  de  mars 
hero,  but  a  gentle  carpet  knight.  It  might  almost 
be  said,  that  he  was  bom  to  his  title,  for  he  received 
it  as  commander-in-chief  of  a  nursery  regiment, 
and  had  probably  retained  it  on  the  principle  of  at- 
traction in  opposites.  It  was  true  ^f  the  Major, 
as  of  many  nobler  victims,  that  *  Fortune  smiled 
deceitful  on  his  birth ;'  he  was  lapped  in  luxury,  but 
when  it  was  time  for  him  to  have  walked  alone,  viz. 
when  he  had  advanced  some  thirty  years  on  the  journey 
of  life,  the  rich  house  of  his  father,  Dai^  ii  Co.« 
did  what  most  others,  rich  and  poor,  do  in  our  city, 
failed;  and  the  major,  not  being  of  a  temp^*  to  turn 
the  tide  of  fortune,  played  the  philosopher,  and  took 
the  easy  part  of  submitting  to  evils,  he  had  not  ener- 
gy to  resist.  The  world  used  him  kindly.  It  fared 
with  him,  as  with  few  who  do  not  hold  the  golden 
key ;  the  passe-^iMuioul  in  a  society  of  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy— he  retained  his  place  in  the  beaurnumde. 
For  this  he  was  indebted  to  old  and  confirmed  as- 
sociations. Bnt  what  made  Major  Daisy  an  Areo- 
pagite  in  the  female  fashionable  world,  must  be 
incomprehensible  to  those  who  do  not  know  how  im- 
portant it  is  in  that  dominioii  of  debateable  land,  of 
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uncertain  boondaiies,  and  of  ever  £adling  barriers, 
that  some  infallible  hand  should  hold  a  scale  by 
which  to  graduate  the  pretensions  to  gentility.  In- 
stead of  the  tiresome  investigation  at  the  ascension 
of  a  new  family  in  the  firmament  of  fariiion,  of 
*  who  are  they  f  *  whom  do  they  visit  ?'  or  •  who 
visits  tliem' — the  simple  appeal  to  the  Major,  ^  are 
theygenteelT  laid  all  doubt  and  discussion  at  rest. 

Then  the  Major  had  acquired  a  great  reputation, 
(as  some  other  tribunals  do,  simply  by  giving  judg- 
ment,) in  the  questions  of  fashion  and  beUeiinu  If 
the  mothers  relied  on  him  in  matters  of  more  vital 
importance,  the  daughters  listened,  as  devotees  to  an 
oracle,  to  his  opinion,  of  *  who  was  the  best  dressed 
lady  at  the  fancy-ball,*  and  the  Major's  decision  that, 
such  a  fair-one  was  '  the  decided  belle,'  was  the  fiat 
of  fate.  He  knew  at  a  caup^ceU  whether  a  hat 
wererea%Pari8ian,  or  of  home  manufacture-— could 
tell  a  "real  blond,  or  camel's  hair,  at  a  bird's-eye 
view — was  a  connoisseur  in  pretty  feet,  and  an  ex- 
quinte  judge  of  perfumes.  To  conclude  all,  the 
Major,  like  most  poor  genUetneUj  dressed  with  ela- 
borate neatness  and  taste— and,  (to  the  utter  per- 
plexity of  that  large  class  of  persons,  who  tax  their 
wits  to  solve  the  problem  of  their  neighbor's  expen- 
ditures,) with  very  genteel  expense. 

Major  Daisy  had  rather  an  undue  portion  of  the 
better  part  of  valor  in  his  composition.  He  had 
been  all  his  life  afraid  of  committing  himself  in  a  con> 
nubial  pursuit.  There  was  nothmg  but  death  which 
he  dreaded  so  much  as  a  reifusal ;  but  of  late,  tiiere 
had  come  a  small  voice  from  his.  inmost  soul,  saying, 
if  ever  he  meant  to  marry,  it  was  time  to  think  of  it. 
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liy  a  singular  coincidence,  it  happened  that  this  ora- 
cle gave  out  its  intimations  about  the  time  Miss 
Clarence  became  an  inmate  in  the  family  of  Mrs. 
LaytoUi  with  whom  the  Major  was  on  the  footing^of 
an  old  and  intimate  friend,  and  cotemporary* 

The  rival  whom  the  Majoc  most  feared,  and  with 
least  reason,  was  a  young  scion  of  the  old  and  univer- 
sal family  of  SffiMs.  Mr.  John  Smith,  jr.  the  only 
son  of  a  rich  broker — a  vulgar,  half-bred  youth,  re- 
cently moulded  into  a  dandy ;  and  as  that  implies  the 
negation  of  every  thing  manly,  and  worth  describ- 
ing, we  shall  pass  him  over,  only  saying,  that  he 
presumed  to  our  heroine's  hand,  incited  thereto, 
by  certain  refined  suggestions  from -his  father,  such 
as,  '  John,  my  boy,  there's  a  chance  for  you  !•— a 
nice  girl  they  say — her  father  is  heavy,  I  know  all 
about  that — like  to  like,  birds  of  a  feather — ^fortune 
to  fortune — that's  the  way  to  roll  up  the  ball,  my 
boy-*-8et  about  it,  John.'  And  the  exemplary  son, 
with  infinite  self-complacency,  obeyed  the  paternal 
mandate. 

Mr.  D.  Flint,  who  has  already  been  repeat- 
edly presented  to  our  readers,  must  make  of  the 
lovers  a  pariie  quarri*  Flint  was  of  the  emigrar 
ting  race  of  New  England,  and  from  the  heart  of 
it;  and  a  fair  specimen  of  a  class  not  rare  in  that 
enterprising  land.  He  was  a  lawyer,  but  even  the 
arts  of  that  profession,  wlpch  is  supposed  to  sharp- 
en all  the  wits,  could  not  improve  his  natural  £bu:u1- 
ty  of  *  getting  along,'  and  pushing  along.  He 
came  to  the  city  without  acquabtance,  friends,  or 
patronage  of  any  sort ;  but  by  dint  of  indefatigable 
industry,  vigilant  acttviiy,  and  irrepressible  forward* 
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iiess,  he  penetrated  to  the  foremost  ranks  of  busi- 
ness,  and  obtained  an  uncontested  circnlation  in  the 
fashionable  circles.  This  latter  was  accomplished 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  cat's  celebrated  ascent 
of  the  well,  *  three  steps  up,  and  two  steps  down  ;* 
but  though  the  rebuffs  he  received,  were  innumera- 
ble, he  was  never  dbheartened  by  them.  If  utterly 
destitute  of  that  tact  which  is  the  best  guide  in  the 
art  of  pleasing,  he  was  entirely  free  from  the  sensi- 
tiveness  that  is  curiously  compounded  of  sensibilit3% 
pride,  self-love,  and  selfishness.  He  never  took  of- 
fence— the  delicate  intimations  of  the  refined,  the 
coarse  joke,  the  rough  reproach,  disdain,  contempt, 
neglect,  all  glanced  from  his  armor  proof  of  triple 
steel — good  nature,  self-complacency,  and  insensi- 
Inlity.  He  was  perfectly  free  from  affectation,  save 
in  the  single  point  of  concealing  his  Christian  namef 
of  this  he  had  unwarily  made  a  mystery,  when  he 
first  came  to  town  ;  and  his  reluctance  to  disclose  it 
had  been  confirmed  by  some  of  his  mischievous  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  appended  to  the  initial  D.  eve- 
ry ridiculous  prefix  in  the  language.  He  was  not 
only  free  in  all  other  respects  firom  affectation,  but 
he  had  not  aimed  at  polish,  or  even  quite  freed  him- 
self from  a  rusticity  of  dialect,  that  betrayed  bis 
early  associations.  If  told  any  thing  that  excited 
his  wonder — this  was  rare,  for  true  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  all^knowing  countrymen,  he  had 


'**  a  natural  talent  ibr  foreaeeingp 


And  knowing  all  things  f- 


but  if  perchance,  taken  by  surprise,  be  would  exclaim 
^  do  tell !'  or  <  you  don't !'  instead  of  those  expletives^ 
of  custom,  ^  Mm  Dieu  .^— ^  Qod  bless  me  l'— And 
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uotwUtutanding  the  proverbial  vulgaris  of  these 
provmcialisms,  he  gueued,  amduded,  or  adadatedj 
in  every  sentence. 

We  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  calling  this  portrait 
a  national  sketch :  *  Who  may  we  take  liberties  with 
if  not  with  our  relations  ?'  and  we  must  not  be  sus* 
pected  of  disloyalty  to  our  race,  though  the  man  is 
not  always  painted  triumphing  over  the  lion — the 
New  Englandman  superior  to  every  other.  Be- 
sides, we  sincerely  like  Mr.  D*  Flint,  and  the  class 
of  character  to  which  he  belongs*  If  deficient  in 
the  niceties  of  feeling,  he  abounded  in  active  useful 
kindness.  If  unpolished,  he  was  honest ;  and  if  un- 
refined, he  afibrded  a  sort  of  safety  valve  for  ifae 
over  refinement  and  irascibility  of  others. 

These  were  the  satellites  that  revolved  around 
the  envied  heiress !  and  these  were  assembled  about 
iier  one  evening  when  Mr.  Flint,  always  the  first  to 
move,  proposed  tliey  should  go  to  the  Athenaeum 
lecture.  Miss  Clarence  assented,  glad  of  any  op- 
portunity of  escaping  from  the  siege  of  her  suitors. 
Mr.  Morley  was  quite  too  much  a  man  of  afiisdrs  to 
waste  an  hour  at  a  lecture  of  any  kind,  and  he  with- 
drew. Mr.  Smith  ^^  would  go  if  Miss  Clarence 
wished,  for,"  he  fi^^ntly  murmured,  *'  I  am  like  him 
which  divided  the  world  into  one  part — that  where 
she  is.'* 

^*  Ob,  my  poor  friend,  Rousseau !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Lajton,  at  this  version  of  one  of  the  most  felicitous 
passsages  of  her  favorite  author,  ''  it  is  too  hard  that 
you  should  fall  on  evil  tongues,  as  well  as  evil  times. 
Snt  come,  Pedrillo,  the  world  is  divided  into  am 
hemisphere  to  you  too,  I  believe,  wb§t  say  you  to 
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killing  an  hour,  or  rather  permitting  it  to  die  a  na- 
tural death  at  the  AthenaeunL" 

PedriUo  replied,  to  Mrs.  Layton's  ear  alone, 
*  that  the  Athenaeum  was  a  bore,  and  he  preferred 
remaining  at  home,  provided  Miss  Emilie  did  the 
honors  of  the  house  in  her  mother's  absence/ 
Emilie  was  a|^)ealed  to,  but  on  every  occasion^— 
with  and  without  reason— -she  shrunk  firom  PedriUo, 
and  she  expressed  an  earnest  wbh  to  accompany  her 
friend  to  the  Athenseum;  whereupon  PedriUo 
bowed,  and  declared  he  should  be  most  happy  to 
attend  her.  Mr.  Flint  murmured  at  these  prelimi- 
naries. He  was  for  making  the  most  of  every 
thing.  *  The  lecture  was  on  astronomy — there 
were  to  be  fine  transparencies  exhibited,  and  the 
ladies  would  lose  their  chance  of  good  seats  by  this 
delay.' 

"Pshaw,  Mr.  Flint,"  said  Mrs.  Layton,  "are 
you  under  the  delusion  of  imagining  we  go  to  the 
Athenaeum  to  see,  or  to  hear  ?" 

"  What  do  you  go  for,  then  f "  honestly  asked 
Flint 

"  To  be  seen,  my  good  friend — ^to  fulfil  our  des- 
tiny, and  be  the  observed  of  all  observers.  Blues, 
pedants,  and  school-boys  may  go  to  stare,  and  lis*- 
ten  ;  but  we  of  the  privileged  class  have,  thank 
Heaven,  a  dispensation." 

"  Pri\ileged  class !  what  a  happy  expression  !'' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Greorge  Smith,  eying  himself  o\y 
liquely  in  the  mantel-glass. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  I -do  not  agree  with  you,"' 
said  Major  Daisy.  "  The  Athenaeum  lectures  af- 
ford a  remarkably  genteel  way  of  getting  informal 
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tion,  and  are  as  little  turesome  as  astronomyi  and 
philosophy,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  can  be  made. 
Ton  know  — —  is  of  my  opinion-— he  remarked  in 
last  evenings's  paper  that  the  tone  of  society  had 
improved  since  their  institution/' 

^*  They  are  certainly  useful,"  said  Mr.  Flint 

<'  Oh  VtOUe-^utUe—Je  ie  detesie,''  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Layton.  ^*  How  do  you  like  my  hat,  Daisy  f " 
The  ladies  were  adjusting  their  cloaks  and  hats. 

*'  Admirable^  Madame  /—-from  the  Rue  Itattemc 
—is  it  not  ?" 

"  Tou  have  the  best  eye  in  the  city— yes— Miss 
Thompson  imported  it  for  me.  You  see  it  is  a 
dendrMoison — the  flowers  half  hidden  by  the  fea- 
thers— ^the  reign  of  summer  yielding  to  winter. 
And  then  observe  how  happily  it  is  adapted  to  the 
demirgaisan  of  life — alas  the  while !" 

**  I  declare  it  is  a  very  prttty-looking  hat,''  said 
Mr.  Flint.  '*  What  was  the  price  of  it,  Mrs.  Lay- 
ton  ?» 

''  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Flint,  that  u  the  only  parti- 
cular I  never  inquire  about."  Mrs.  Layton  was 
right ;  such  vulgar  queries  are  for  those  who  mean 
to  pay,  or  at  least  not  to  postpone  payment  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  party  was  now  equipped  and  proceeded  to 
their  destination.  "  I  told  you  so — ^we  are  too  late," 
said  Mr.  Flint,  on  opening  the  door,  and  finding 
the  room  full  to  overflowing. 

^'  A  room  is  never  too  full,"  replied  the  gallant 
major,  *'  for  certain  persons  to  find  a  place." 

^'^  very  good  rale,  Major,  and  another  is,  Miss 
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Clarence,  to  be  quite  unconscioiis  that  the  seat  you 
happen  to  prefer  is  occupied — ^now  follow  me.'* 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Mrs.  Layton  poshed 
her  way  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  declining 
gracefully,  as  she  proceeded,  numerous  ofien  of 
seats,  till  she  obtained  the  conspicuous  position  at 
which  she  aimed.  Gertrude  was  amaied  at  what 
would  have  startled  a  novice  only,  the  ease  with 
which  a  lady  of  fashionable  notoriety  can  doff  the 
prescriptive  delicacy  of  her  sex,  and  force  her  way 
to  a  commanding  station,  with  a  boldness  thai 
would  better  become  a  military  chieftain.  The 
lecturer  paused  at  the  bustle  occasioned  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  brilliant  party.  Mrs.  Layton  always 
commanded  notice.  Her  daughter,  a  newly  risen 
star  in  the  fashionable  hemisphere,-  had  not  yet 
sated  curiosity,  and  our  heroine  was  known— we 
grieve  so  often  to  repeat  the  unprized  distinction — 
as  *  Miss  Clarence — the  great  fortune.' 

In  our  commercial  city  every  thing  is  inspired  or 
infected  by  the  bustling  genius  of  the  place.  Even 
scientific  associations,  and  literary  institutions,  are 
modified  by  the  habits  of  business.  The  mercaint« 
who  has  a  hundred  argosies  at  sea,  can  give  but  brief 
attention  to  any  thing  but  the  chances  and  losses  of 
trade ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  at  the  Athenaeum, 
the  most  fashionable  of  our  literary  resorts,  four 
lectures  only  are  allowed  to  the  discussion  of  the 
most  useful  arts — ^to  the  most  abstruse  science — to 
the  inexhaustible  topic  of  metaphysics — to  the  fas- 
cinating themes  of  German  and  English  literature. 
If  poetry  is  the  subject,  the  lecturer  must  discuss  ii^ 
origin,  its  nature,  its  use&  and  abuses — ^lie  must  sail 
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down  the  stream  of  time  from  Hesiod  to  the  l^t 
stanza  by  Moore,  or  Halleck,  or  Bryant.  He  must 
prove  that  if  our  soil  has  as  yet  produced  few 
flowers  of  poesy,  we  have  a  greater  capacity  to  de- 
velope  than  any  other  people,  (for  our  patriotic 
audiences  are  not  quite  satisfied  without  this  sacrifice 
to  the  local  divinities,)  and  he  must  do  all  this  in 
four  lectures  of  one  hour  each,  <  counted  by  the 
stop-watch,  my  lord.'  In  this  brief  space  the  geo- 
logist scales  the  Andes,  dives  to  the  primitive  rocks> 
and  imparts  his  revelations  of  antediluvian  worlds. 
The  astronomer  comprises  the  brilliant  discoveries 
of  his  science  within  this  Procrustes  measure. 
Doubtless  there  are  fortunate  andSiexterous  indivi- 
duals who  in  this  match  of  knowledge  against  time 
may,  like  persons  running  through  the  Hesperian 
gardens,  catch  some  of  the  golden  fivit  as  it  falls. 
But  miracles  are  past,  and  for  the  most  part  we 
roust  say,  <  Alas,  for  this  multitude,  for  tiiey  go 
emp^  away !' 

A  limited  time  is  not  the  only  difficulty  with 
which  the  lecturer  has  to  contend.  He  must  pos* 
sess  a  rare  art  who  commands  the  attention  of  a 
popular  assembly  constituted  of  young  ladies  just 
escaped  firom  the  thraldom  of  school — their  beaux 
just  launched  on  the  tide  of  fashion — married  pairs, 
seeking  a  refuge  firom  conjugal  ennui — a  few  com» 
plauant  literati,  who  go  ^pour  eneourager  les  anOreiy 
and  a  very  few  honest  devotees  in  every  temple  of 
knowledge.  But  even  in  such  an  auditory  ^  the 
air,  a  chartered  libertine  is  still,  while  — —  defines 
and  magnifies  the  art  his  genius  illustrates;  and 
vrhile  — — »  kindles  up  the  dim  speculations  of 
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metaphysics  with  the  light  of  bis  geuius,  and  im- 
parts to  their  abstractions'  the  vivifying  essence  of 
his  wit. 

The  particular  attraction  of  the  evening  we  have 
selected,  was  some  fine  transparencies.  Gertrude 
had  taken  an  unambitions  seat  behind  Mrs.  Layton. 
*<  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  ^^  my  rue  liaUeime  is  in 
your  way,  my  darling, — my  feathers  de  trap,  arc 
they  not  ? — ^You  cannot  see  any  body  f " 

^*  I  canuot  see  the  lecturer,  and  as  I  must  honestly 
confess,  I  am  smitten  with  the  rustic  desire  to  see 
the  transparencies,  I  will  trouble  Mr.  Pedrillo  to 
conduct  me  to  an  unoccupied  place  just  below  us." 

''  Rather  an  eccentric  movement  for  a  fashionable 
young  lady,  but  *•  chacun  a  ion  gout !  go,  we  will  not 
lose  sight  of  you." 

Pedrillo  saw  her  ensconced  in  a  position  that  pro- 
mised to  be  a  favorable  point  of  sight;  but  here  too 
a  phalanx  of  plumes  waved  and  nodded  before  her, 
and  the  fair  wearers  were  reconnoitering  the  com- 
pany through  their  pye-glasses,  and  interchanging 
their  remarks  on  new  dresses  and  new  faces.  Pe- 
drillo left  her,  saying,  he  could  not  presume  to  di- 
vide her  attention  with  the  lecturer,  and  resumed 
his  station  at  Emilie's  side.  The  lights  were  soon 
after  all  extinguished  to  give  full  effi^t  to  the  trant- 
parencies,  and  direcdy  two  gentlemen  took  an  un- 
occupied place  before  Grertnide.  The  one,  she  re- 
cognised by  his  voice  to  be  Flint,  who  had  left  his 
party  to  speak,  as  he  said, '  to  a  member  of  C<m- 
gress — a  particular  friend,'  and  the  other  was  Ge- 
rald Roscoe.    The  gentlemen  were  as  sincere  as 
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she  had  been  in  their  wish  to  give  their  attention  to 
the  lecturer,  but  it  was  impossible ;  the  fairer  part 
of  the  audience  had  taken  advantage  of  the  enter- 
tainment being  chiefly  addressed  to  the  eye,  and 
were  indulging  in  whispered  tiie-drteie$.  The  gen* 
tlemen  followed  their  example,  holding  their  hats 
before  their  faces  to  secure  their  communications 
from  general  circulation,  and  thus  giving  them  more 
distinctly  to  their  back  auditor.  *^  Have  you  met 
Miss  Clarence  yet  ?"  asked  Flint. 

"  No— never." 

**  I  will  introduce  you  tfflier  after  tlie  lecture ;  I 
am  quite  intimate  witli  her.'* 

<*  Thank  you — ^I  have  already  been  offered  that 
honor  once  to-day  by  the  mother  of  our  client, 
Stevy  Brown ;  the  poor  dog  is  at  home  again,  in 
high  favor  with  the  old  tailor;  and  his  wife, 
who  is  very  much  my  friend,  and  overflowing  with 
gratitude  to  Miss  C.  for  some  part  she  had  in  the  i 
reconciliation,  predicts  a  match  between  us,  and 
actually  sent  for  me  to-day,  to  propose  we  should 
help  on  our  destiny  by  meeting  at  a  sociable  tea^ 
drinking  at  her  house !" 

"  Well— what  did  you  do  about  it  ?" 

^*  Heavens,  Flint !  I  should  think  even  your  busi- 
ness spirit  would  shrink  from  such  an  encounter.'^ 

*'  I  don't  know  that— it  is  not  best  to  be  too 

# 

romantic ;  but  I  am  glad  at  any  rate  that  j'ou  de- 
clined the  meeting.  You  are  such  a  favorite  with 
the  girk,  Roscoe,  that  I  had  rather  not  have  you  for 
a  rival." 

"  The  danger  of  my  rivalship,  Flint,  would  dc- 
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pend  on  tbe  eagerness  of  the  competition,  and  that 
on  the  value  of  the  prize  to  be  striven  for.'* 

^*Oh,  certainly — and  the  prize  in  this  case  u 
worth  striving  for.  I  should  despise  marryiiig  for 
fortune  alone  as  much  as  any  man,  but  I  presume 
fortune  don't  disqualify— I  can  tell  you,  Roscoe, 
Miss  Clarence  is  a  very  sensible  young  lady." 

*'  Heaven  defend  us  from  your  very  sensible  young 
ladies!" 

*'  Ob,  well,  she  is  very  fashionable,  if  you  prefer 
that,  and  very  much  admired." 

'^  So  I  am  told  by  Morley,  Daisy,  &  Go. — ^a 
goodly  company,  truly-— all,  all  honorable  men. 
The  value  of  their  admiration  can  be  pretty  accu- 
rately calculated-— what  is  the  amount  of  the  stockf 
Flint — the  consideration  for  which  these  gentlemen 
will  give  their  matrimonial  bonds  ?" 

**  Now  you  are  too  severe,  Roscoe.  There  are 
several  ladies  in  the  ci^  as  much  of  an  object  as 
Miss  Clarence ;  but  then,  I  must  own,  there  is  an 
advantage  in  having  an  elegant  sufficien<^,  secured 
from  all  contingencies." 

*'  I  am  ignorant  of  the  terms  of  the  trade,  Flint; 
what  do  you  mean  by  an  elegant  sufficiency  ?" 

^'  A  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  know,  on  the 
best  authority,  that  the  old  man  has  secured  her  that, 
so  that  if  he  marries  again,  and  some  folks  think  he 
will,  or  if  he  lives  for  ever— dyspepsia  never  kills 
any  body,  you  know — still  there  is  enough  for  any 
reasonable  man.  I  tell  you  again,  Roscoe,  Miss 
Clarence  would  not  be  a  bad  bargain  without  her 
money.  Upon  my  honor,  I  would  as  soon  sell  my 
soul  as  marry  for  money  alone-«but  she  comes  up 
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to  my  rale,  viz.  never  to  marry  a  woman  with  a 
fortune  that  I  would  not  marry  if  I  had  the  for- 
tune, and  she  were  without  it-^hat's  about  fairy  is 
it  not  f" 

Roscoe  was  struck  with  this  naXve  expau  of  sor* 
did  calculation,  just  notions,  and  honest  feeling,  and 
he  was  on  the  fxiint  of  wasting  a  little  sentiment  on 
Flint,  in  a  remonstrance  against  this  admixture  of  the 
pure  and  base,  but  he  remembered  in  time  that  there 
is  nothing  more  quixotic  than  to  attempt  to  change 
the  current  of  a  man's  mind  by  a  single  impulse, 
and  he  contented  himself  with  saying,  '^  I  am  no 
casuist  in  these  matters ;  I  conceived  an  early  pre- 
judice, a  sort  of  natural  antipathy,  against  a  far^ 
^tme— that  I  believe  is  the  technical  term  for  a 
priie-lady." 

"  You  don't  say  so— that's  very  odd." 

**  It  may  be  so,  but  as  a  natural  antipathy  is  a 
feeling  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  origin,  and 
which  we  never  hope  or  try  to  overcome,  you  may 
venture  to  introduce  me  to  Miss  C.  without  any  fear 
of  competition." 

Flint  had  a  profound  respect  for  Roscoe's  opinion, 
and  after  a  short  interval  of  silence,  he  ssud,  <*  Do 
tell  me  why  you  so  much  object  to  marrying  a  for- 
tune ?" 

Roscoe  replied,  in  the  words  of  an  old  ballad, 

"  Her  oxen  may  die  i'  the  hoaae,  Bailie, 
'  And  her  kye  into  the  byre, 

And  I  sail  hae  nothing'  to  myiel, 
But  a  fat  fadge  bj  the  ffre." 

Vol.  II.  10 
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Gertrude  smiled,  she  could  not  help  it,  at  the 
ridiculous  light  in  which  Roscoe  had  placed  her ; 
but  a  captive  at  the  stake  would  have  had  no  reason 
to  envy  her,  delicate  as  she  was  almost  to  fastidious* 
iiessy  while  she  heard  her  market  value  so  coarsely 
set  forth  by  Flint,  and  her  father,  who  was  embaho- 
ed  in  her  heart  in  the  sanctity  of  filial  love,  spoken 
of  as  the  *  okl  man,'  whose  projects,  health,  and  life 
were  of  value  only  as  enhancing,  or  diminishing  her 
.  chances  of  wealth — and  this  to  Roscoe  too.     Ger- 
trude felt  for  the  first  time  the  full  force  of  a  senti- 
ment that  she  had  almost  unconsciously  cherished. 
If  a  woman  would  make  discoveries  in  that  intricate 
region,  licr  heart,  let  her  analyze  the  solicitude  she 
feels  about  the  light  in  which  she  is  presented  even 
to  the  imagination  of  him  whom  she  prefers.     The 
estimation  of  tlie  most  indiflerent  or  despised  be- 
comes of  consequence,  when  it  may  color  with  one 
shade  the  opinion  of  that  individual.     <Is  it  not 
possible,'  thought  Gertrude,  *  to  escape  this  intro- 
duction,— I  cannot — I  will  not  become  at  once  in 
his  eyes  this  detested  '  prize-lady' — ^what  an  odious 
term !  this  object  of  the  pursuit  of  *  Morley,  Daisy, 
fe  Co.' — this  *  fat  fadge'  of  his  perspective ;'  and 
dreading  any  thing  less  than  the  threatened  pre- 
sentation and  consequent  eclaircissement,  she  deter- 
mined to  make  her  way  to  Mrs.  Layton,  and  on 
some  pretext  retire  from  the  lecture-room,  before 
she  again  encountered  Flint.     She  had  half-risen, 
when  she  was  arrested  by  some  disorder  in  that  part 
of  the  room  where  she  had  left  her  party,  and  di- 
rectly the  cause  was  explained  by  several  voices  ex- 
claiming, *  there's  a  lady  fainting !' — <  open  a  w  in- 
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dow' — '  make  room  there !'  The  lecturer  stopped. 
A  candle  was  lighted  at  his  lamp,  and  Gertrude 
saw  Emilie  supported,  almost  carried  in  Randolph 
Marion's  arms,  and  followed  by  Pedrillo  and  her 
mother.  Marion's  face  was  pale  and  agitated. 
Flint  sprang  forward  with  his  usual  alacrity  to  offer 
assistance ;  Gertrude  lost  every  other  consideration 
in  her  interest  for  her  friend,  and  would  hnxe  fol- 
lowed, but  she  heard  Mrs.  Layton  say,  *'  It  is  merely 
the  heat  of  the  room— come  with  us,  Mr.  Flint — 
Major  Daisy  stays  for  Miss  Clarence — run  forward, 
Mr.  Flint,  and  see  if  there  is  a  carriage  at  the 
door— if  not,  get  one."  Never  was  tliere  a  more 
useful  man  for  an  exigency  than  Flint. .  Roscoe 
had  stepped  forward  to  assist  the  retiring  party, 
but  after  exchanging  a  word  with  Mrs.  Layton, 
lie  resumed  his  place.  Mbs  Clarence  was  be- 
fore him,  and  the  candle  still  near  enough  to  reveal 
her  features.  Their  eyes  encountered.  She  bowedj 
but  with  the  coldest  reserve,  for  at  that  moment  she 
felt  her  identity  with  the  '  prize-lady'  only.  Kos- 
coe's  surprise  and  pleasure  at  meeting  her  prevent- 
ed his  observing  her  coldness.  *'  Is  it  possible,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  the  utmost  animation,  *'  that  I  have 
been  unconsciously  near  you ;  I  shall  never  again 
believe  in  those  delicate  spiritual  iutimations  that 
are  supposed  to  be  conveyed  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  senses."  Gertrude  secretly  wished  that 
the  senses  too  had  suspended  their  ministry,  that  her 
ear  had  been  deaf  to  those  sounds  that  seemed  now 
to  paralyze  the  organs  of  speech. 

Roscoe  looked  curiously  round  in  quest  of  some 
person,  or  persons,  who  should  aj^ar  to  be  of  Miss 
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Clarence'  party.  She  saw  his  curious  survey,  en- 
joyed bis  perplexity,  and  kept  her  attention  appa- 
rcDlly  fixed  on  the  lecturer.    "  It  is  a  pity  my  friend, 

Mr. ,  does  not  epeak  loud  euougli  to  be  heard," 

said  Roscoe,  "  since  be  is  so  fortunate  as  to  engross 
your  attention." 

"It  aids  one  materially  in  bearing,  to  listen,"  re- 
plied Gertrude. 

"  A  good  hit,"  said  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
sat  next  Miss  Clarence ;  "  a  word,  young  man," 
he  continued,  drawing  Roscoe  towards  him,  "  1  ad- 
vise you  not  to  interrupt  that  young  woman  any 
longer ;  she  comes  here  for  some  profitable  purpose 
—she  is  a  teacher  in  tbe  High-school,  1  snrmise*" 

'  She  certainly  listens  most  dutifully',  tboogfat 
Roscoe,  '  but  this  good  gentleman's  surmise  ia  not 
mine.'  "  If  tbe  lady  is  a  teacher,  sir,"  be  relied, 
widi  the  utmost  good  humor,  *'  I  am  a  learner,  and 
you  must  allow  me  to  use  my  golden  opportunity. 
'  The  gods  send  opportunitie»— tbe  wise  man  profits 
by  them,'  you  know"— he  quoted  tbe  Latin  saying 
in  its  original.  His  admooisher  was  so  propitiated 
,by  tbe  implied  compliment  to  his  learning,  that, 
though  be  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it,  Roscoe 
might  have  talked  through  the  lecture  without  any 
further  reproof  from  bim. 

The  lecture  was  evidently  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
Gertrude  heartily  wished  that,  like  Cindwella,  she 
had  some  good  fairy  at  band  to  assist  her  departure; 
and  Roscoe  secretly  exulted  that  now  at  least  she 
could  not  disappear  without  affording  him  some  clue 
by  which  to  ascertain  her  name—all  that  seemed  to 
hiin  unknown.     So  %a.'^%taL^\nT^\t.>bb!t.\QtemaI  cm- 
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viction  that  is  wrought  by  the  character  and  man-' 
ners.  Roscoe  availed  himself  of  a  pause,  while  the 
lecturer  was  adjusting  a  transparency.  **I  shall 
hope  again  to  meet  you  here ;  pardon  this  uncour- 
teoos  you — our  barbarous  language  has  no  more 
gentle  substitute  for  the  name.  Do  not,"  he  added, 
in  a  lowered  and  earnest  tone,  *'  do  not  leave  it  to 
destiny  any  farther  to  weave  the  web  of  Our  acquaint- 
ance ;  allow  me  to  seek  you  elsewhere,  or,  at  least, 
to  expect  to  meet  you  again  here?" 

"  Have  you  forgotten,"  asked  Gertrude,  referring 
to  an  expression  in  Roscoe's  note,  '^  have  you  for- 
gotten your  voluntary  *  covenant  with  your  lips  ?' " 

^'Pardon  me — ^that  .covenant  only  extended  to 
impertinent  questions  of  others,  and  indirect  inqui- 
ries." * 

**  But  those  were  not  the  terms  of  the  compact, 
and  you  have  given  me  new  reasons  this  evening  for 
enforcing  it." 

*'  Impossible !  what  can  I  have  said  or  done  to 
deserve  such  a  mark  of  your  displeasure?^ 

**  Not  my  displeasure— exactly,"  she  said — and 
'  not  my  displeasure  at  all,'  spoke  the  sweel  smile 
that  beamed  from  her  lips;  but  now  the  candles 
were  re-lighted,  and  she  perceived  Major  Daisy 
eagerly  making  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  her. 
She  abruptly  left  Roscoe,  and  met  Daisy*  She  had 
dropped  her  veil  to  prevent  aU  recognitions  from 
her  acquaintance.  '*  Do  not  speak  to  me,"  she 
said,  as  the  major  was  beginning  to  describe  the 
anxiety  with  which  he  bad  looked  for  her»  ^  there  is 
a  person  here  I  wish  particularly  to  avoid— let  me 
pass  out  at  if  entirely  unknown."  Daisyt  not  doubt^ 
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iog  she  wished  to  cut  some  valgar  ^cquaintaDce, 
implicitly  obeyed  her,  admiring  the  facility  witli 
which  she  was  acquiring  the  arts  of  polite  Ufe.  She 
thus  succeeded  in  completely  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  Roscoe.  His  eye  followed  her  till  she  was  lost 
in  the  crowd ;  but  he  saw  no  one  join  her,  and  he  was 
not  without  some  uncomfortable  reflections  on  the 
sing^lari^  of  a  lady  violating  the  common  forms  of 
society.  Tet  there  was  so  marked  a  proprie^  and 
delicacy  in  Gertrude's  deportment,  that  it  seemed 
ridiculous  to  doubt  her.  He  racked  his  brain  to 
conjecture  what  she  could  have  meant  by  alleging 
that  he  had  that  very  evening  given  '  her  new  rea- 
son for  her  mystery.'  *  She  might,'  he  thoogfat, 
'  have  overhesuHl  my  discussion  with  Flint ;  but  I 
said  nothing  dishonorable  to  her  sex— or  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  blessed  community  but  poor  Miss 
Clarence.     Heaven  forgive  me,  for  my  antipathy  to 

that  girl's  name  even Well,  I  will  home  to  my 

modier,  and  see  if  female  ingenuity  can  help  me  to 
unravel  this  mystery.' 


A  T1U5  or  Gcm  own  times.       Ill 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  LAiBsez  moi  fiure.— n  ne  fikut  pas  le  lAiaer  mener  oomme  uii 
oiBon ;  et,  pounru  que  rhonneur  n^y  "oit  pas  offiemi  on  we  peut 
liberer  un  peu  de  la  iyrannie  d'lin  p^re."  Molubb. 

On  the  night  after  the  lecture  at  the  Athenaeum, 
Miss  Clarence  had  just  laid  her  bead  on  the  pillow^ 
when  she  heard  her  door  gently  opened,  and  saw 
Emilie  enter.  *'  Oh,  Gertrude,'*  she  said,  **  how 
could  you  go  to  bed  without  coming  to  see  me  ?" 

*<My  dear  Emilie!  I  was  prevented  by  your 
mother.  She  told  me  you  were  exhausted  by  your 
indisposition  at  the  lecture,  and  had  fallen  asleep, 
and  Justine  had  requested  no  one  would  disturb 
you." 

"  How  can  mama!"  Emilie  checked  herself  and 
added,  *'  I  have  not  been  asleep — I  cannot  sleep- 
but  I  will  not  disturb  you  Gertrude.  Only  kiss 
me  once,  and  tell  me  you  love  me,  and  feel  for  me." 
She  knelt  beside  Gertrude,  and  laid  her  face  on  her 
friend's  bosom.  Nothing  could  be  more  exquisite 
than  her  figure  at  this  moment,  as  the  moonlight 
fell  on  it.  Her  flowing  ni^t-dress  set  off  the  sym- 
metry of  her  nymph-like  form;  her  hair,  parted 
with  a  careless  grace,  lay  on  her  brow  in  massy 
waving  folds ;  her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  recent 
agitation,  and  her  eyes,  the  ministers  of  her  soul, 
revealed  its  sadness.  Her  attitude  seemed  to  so- 
licit pity,  and  Gertrude,  fidl  of  die  qukk-slinring 
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Gertrude  started  up.'  ^^  Your  price,  Emilie!'' 
she  exclaimed,  *'  Is  it  money  that  is  in  question  ?— 
can  money  redeem  you  from  this  dreadful  fate  ?'' 

*'  It  is  not  money  alone,"  replied  Emilie,  in 
a  tone  that  proved  she  had  not  caught  a  ray  of  hope 
from  the  animated  voice  of  her  friend,  **  there  is 
some  dreadful  mystery,  Gertrude,  mama  does  not 
understand  it,  hut  ruin — absolute,  hopeless  ruin, 
awaits  us  all  if  this  marriage  is  not  accomplished. 
Oh,  I  could  have  laid  down  my  life— I  could  have 
sold  myself  to  slavery,  but  to  marry  a  man  I  so  de- 
test— and  fear — and  Randolph  still  loving  me — but 
you  cannot  help  me,  my  noble,  generous  Gertrude 
— there  is  no  help  for  me." 

'^I  do  not  despair,  Emilie,"  replied  Gertrude, 
to  whose  strong  and  resolute  mind  no  obstacle 
seemed  insuperable,  when  her  friends'  preservation 
was  the  object  to  be  obtained ;  ''  I  do  not  despair- 
there  is  a  limit  to  parental  rights — ^you  do  not  owe 
and  you  must  not  yield  a  passive  and  destructive 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  yoar  parents.  Ton 
have  a  right  to  know  what  this  ruin  is  which  you 
are  to  avert  by  self-immolation.  We  will  try  to  the 
utmost  to  close  this  mysterious  gulf  without  bnr^g 
you  within  it.  Your  marriage  has  been  once  de- 
ferred by  the  intervention  of  Heaven — try  now  what 
a  heaven-inspired  resolution  can  do." 

"  When  I  listen  to  you,  Gertrude,  it  seems  pos- 
sible." 

*'It  is  possible.  Is  PedriUo  urgent  as  to  the 
time  ? — Has  your  father  named  a  day  to  you  ?" 

**  Not  the  day  precisely ;  but  I  se*  there  is  no 
escape — he  told  me  this  morning,  it  must  not  be 
mudi  lon^T  Ae\«y^«" 
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*'  At  any  rate,"  said  Gertrude,  after  a  little  con^ 
sideratiooy  '*  there  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to 
receive  a  letter  from  my  father.  Rest  assured, 
Emilie,  that  whatever  can  be  done  to  save  you  I 
will  do— now  compose  yourself  and  go  to  sleep.^' 
Emilie  did  not  comprehend  what  her  friend  meant 
to  do,  or  could  do ;  but  she  seemed  to  repose  tran* 
quilly  on  her  promise,  and  like  a  vine  that  has 
drooped  lill  its  delicate  tendrils  caught  a  support, 
she  clung  to  Gertrude  in  secure  dependence,  and 
soon  fell  asleep  as  quiet  as  a  child  in  the  sanctuary 
ofits  mother's  arms. 

The  next  morning  as  Gertrude  was  indulging 
the  children,  and  herself  no  less  than  the  children, 
tn  a  game  of  romps  in  the  nursery,  she  received  ,a 
summons  to  Mrs.  Lay  ton's  apartment.  She  (bund, 
that  lady  reclining  on  her  sofa,  her  window-curtains 
so  arranged  as  to  admit  only  a  flattering  twilight. 
A  new  novel,  a  new  poem,  bouquets  of  fresh  flowers, 
and  half  a  docen  notes  on  perfumed  and  colored 
paper,  lay  on  the  table  before  her.  She  was  read« 
ing  an  ode  to  childhood,  and  her  eyes  were  sufliised 
with  the  tears  which  the  poet's  imagination  had  call- 
ed forth.  Before  Gertrude  had  closed  the  door, 
the  children,  disappointed  at  being  so  suddenly  de- 
prived of  their  favorite  pleasure,  came  shouting 
after  her.  '*  Shut  them  out— shut  the  mout,"  cried 
Mrs.  Lay  ton,  '*  I  cannot  have  my  room  turned  into 
a  menagerie — ah,  thank  Heaven,  now  we  are  quiet 
again.  Come  and  sit  with  me,  dearest,  not  *  under 
the  green  wood-tree'*— that  is  the  luxury  of  Cla- 
renceville — ^but  on  my  sofa«  where  we  can  better 
defy  *  winter  and  rough  weather.'  Here  is  a  har» 
vest  for  you,  the  rarest  and  most  costly  flowers  de- 
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licately  directed  to  *  Mrs.  L.,  for  herself,  her  friend^ 
and  Miss  Emilie' — a  proposition  from  the  major 
that  we  should  make  up  a  par^  for  the  masquerade 
— ^and  lastly,  a  diplomatic  letter  from  Mr.  Morley. 
Listen  to  it,  Gertrude,  for  though  addressed  to  me, 
it  has  been  studiously  adapted  to  your  ear.'' 

'*  My  dear  Madam— *I  have  just  received  a  letter 
**from  Mr.  Clarence,  who  was  a  particular  friend 
'*  of  my  father."  Ha !  ha  !  Grertrude,  love  plays 
strange  things  with  chronology — Morley  is  full  five 
and  forty,  which  I  take  to  be  half  a  lustre  in  advance 
of  your  father ;  but  allons  !  ^*  He  recommends  a 
'*  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Randolph  Marion,  for  the  office 

«  of ,  and  says,  what  may  be  true  though  flatter- 

*^ing,  that   my  influence   will    decide   who   shaU 
^'  be  the  successful    candidate.     Nothing   in  life 
'^  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  oblige  Mr. 
'*  Clarence,   but  I  am  unfortunately  in  a  degree 
^'  committed  to  a  very  zealous  and  useful  member  of 
'^  our  party.     If  however  your  fair  friend.  Miss  C. 
<*  is  interested  in  Marion,  ( I  do  not  mean  en  amanie^ 
'*  for  I  understand  there  is  no  interest  of  a  delicate 
*^  nature  in  question,)  I  shall  make  every  eflfort  and 
'*  sacrifice  to  oblige  her.     Will  you  assure  her  of 
^'  this,  after  ascertaining  her  wishes  in  the  most  re- 
'*  cherch^e  manner  imaginable.    Tour  sex  are  bom 
'*  diplomatists.     Oh  that  you,  my  dear  Madam, 
*'  would  vouchsafe  to  be  my  minister  plenipoten- 
'*  tiary  ^dans  les  affaires  du  caur  P 
*^  I  remain.  Madam, 

<'  Yours,  with  infinite  respect, 
*^  and  regard,  he.  be.  inc. 

*'Stephbn  Morley.'* 


i 
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*'  Les  affaires  du  caur  P^  repeated  Mrs.  Layton, 
''Oh  Love,  what  hypocrisies  are  practised  in  thy 
name ! — bat  what  says  my  ^  fair  friend '  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  ?" 

**  That  lie  can  in  no  way  do  me  so  great  a  favor 
as  by  securing  the  appointment  of  Randolph  Ma* 
rion. 

<'  But  my  '  fair  friend '  must  understand  that  the 
exchange  of  equivalents  is  a  favorite  principle,  in 
the  political  economy  of  certain  politicians ;  and 
that  Mr.  Morley  expects  that  the  gift  of  this  office 
to  Marion,  shall  be  a  make-weight  to  turn  the  ma- 
trimonial scale  in  his  favor  ?" 

*'  I  shall  not  be  deterred  by  any  fastidious  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Morley's  expectations,  from  getting 
an  advantage  in  this  barter  trade,  of  which  I  am 
the  unhappy  object — particularly  as  the  advantage 
is  one  in  which  I  have  no  personal  interest,  I  will  my- 
self write  a  reply  to  Mr.  Morley,  and  if-7-if  Marion 
obtains  the  office,  will  it  not  be  possible,  Mrs.  La}'- 
ton  ?" 

*'  Nothing  could  be  less  explicit  than  Gertrude's 
words ;  nothing  more  so,  than  her  eager,  penetrating 
look.  Mrs.  Layton  understood  her  perfectly,  and 
replied  emphatically,  and  with  chilling  coldness, 
•*  not  possible." 

Gertrude,  with  abated,  not  exdnguished  hope, 
wrote  the  note,  and  despatched  it  to  Morley.  That 
£nished,  '  tlie  next  affairs  in  order,'  said  Mrs.  Lay- 
ton,  are  these  bouquets  from  your  lack-brain  suitors, 
Daisy  and  Smith.  I  gave  them  some  lessons,  last 
evening,  in  the  vocabulary  of  flowers.  Daisy  has 
sent  the  emblems  of  all  the  passions,  sentiments,  and 
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emotions  of  humanity,  so  that  if  he  finds  it  conve- 
nient not  to  mean  one,  be  can  mean  another.  My 
Iriend  Daisy  understands  that  part  of  wisdom,  which 
is  wariness,  but  poor  Smith  has  staked  all  on  a  sin- 
gle die.  Here  is  his  declaration,  in  a  half  bushel  of 
rose-buds !" 

<*  And  am  I  expected  to  comprehend  their  symbo- 
lical language  ?*' 

^'Oh,  no;  give  yourself  no  farther  trouble,  than  to 
grace  the  flowers  in  the  wearing,  and  answer  the 
gentlemen  when  they  speak  their  accustomed  lan- 
guage which,  Heaven  knows,  is  far  enough  from 
that  of  these  sweet  interpreters  of  '  thoughts  that 
breathe.'  Here  is  a  note  from  Flint ;  honest,  prac- 
tical, every-day  Flint.  He  asks  me  to  lend  him 
Rousseau's  Heloise !  Mr.  D.  Flint,  translated  to 
the  sublimated  region  of  sentiment ;  what  a  triumph 
for  you,  Gertrude  !  But  you  have  such  a  superb 
indifference  to  all  these  honprfr— what  are  you  ex- 
amining so  critically  ? — the  autograph  of  my  friend 
Gerald  Roscoe;  a  note  I  have  just  received  from 
him  inquiring  after  Emilie's  hQ^lth  ;  he  was  at  the 
lecture  last  evening;  he  seems  in  a  sentimental 
mood ;  ah  !  PUtrange  choie  que  le  sentiment  /  But 
it  is  as  natural  to  Roscoe,  as  soaring  to  the  lark ; 
while  poor  Flint  is  like  a  stage-cupid,  with' paste- 
board wings.  Gertrude,  yon  are  welcome,  to  your 
lovers,  while  I  have  Roscoe.  Spare  your  Mushes, 
dearest."  Gertrude  did  blush,  but  it  was  at  her 
private  interpretation  of  Roscoe's  sentimental  mood. 
Mrs.  Layton  proceeded,  ^*  I  mean  while  I  have 
Roscoe  for  my  friend.  He  would  never  fall  in  love 
with  a  married  woman,  at  least,  never  tdl  his  love: 
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be  is  too  American  for  that,  thoagh  grace  a  Dieu 
not  precise.  But  we  have  not  yet  decided  on 
oar  answer  to  Daisy,  will  you  go  to  the  masquer- 
ade ?  in  mask  of  coarse,  for  I  never  remain  a  spec- 
tator, where  I  may  be  an  actor.  Now  you  look  as  if 
you  were  going  to  raise  objections,  and  be  afraid  of 
what  papa  will  say.'* 

<'  No,  1  have  no  fear  of  the  kind,  I  assure  you, 
Mrs.  Layton.  My  father  has  no  wish  to  be  an  ex- 
ternal conscience  to  me.  He  has  given  me  certain 
principles,  but  he  leaves  me  at  perfect  liberty  in  their 
application." 

Mrs.  Layton  shook  her  head :  **  I  always  shudder 
when  a  girl,  minus  twenty,  begins  to  talk  of  princi- 
ples. Spare  me!  spare  me  the  virtue,  that  is 
weighed  in  the  balance,  and  squared  by  the  rule. 
Ma  chere,  you  would  be  infinitely  more  fascinat- 
ing, if  you  would  break  through  this  thraldom.'* 

"  A  thraldom,  Mrs.  Lajrton,  of  which  I  am  un- 
conscious, cannot  be  very  oppressive.  No  condition 
admils  greater  liberty  than  mine,  a  liberty  that  has 
no  other  limit  than  the  bounds  sef  to  protect  our 
virtue." 

"  Heaven  preserve  us,  Gertrude !  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  calling  all  this  forth  by  a  simple  proposition 
to  join  a  masquerading  party.  Tou  have  raised  a 
whirlwind  to  blow  away  a  feather.  In  one  word, 
will  you  go,  en  masque  ?" 

"  In  one  word  then,  Mrs.  Layton,  no." 

'<  Eh  bien — that  is  settled."  Rather  an  awkward 
pause  ensued,  and  was  broken  ofi*,  to  the  relief  of 
both  parties,  by  the  entrance  of  a  milliner's  girl, 
whom  her  mistress,  Madame,  had  sent  to  Mrs.  Lay- 
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ton  with  some  beautiful  specimens  of  newly  arrived 
Parisian  finery.  *'  Beautiful !  beautiful !"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs*  Layton,  as  she  opened  the  box ;  «*  ab,  Ger- 
trude, the  advantages  of  fortune  are  countless — ^yon 
can  indulge  yourself  in  these  luxuries  to  any  ex- 
tent." 

Miss  Clarence  did  not  seem  disposed  to  avail 
herself  of  the  privilege,  while  Mrs.  Layton  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  selected  some  of  the  most  costly 
articles  for  Emilie  and  laid  them  aside,  and  then 
tried  on  and  decided  to  retain,  a  CrdbrieBe  pUhrine^ 
a  VaUiere  cap^  and  Henri  quatre  ruff.  **  Now,  my 
good  girl,"  she  said,  ^*  take  the  rest  back,  and  tell 
Madame  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  her  for  giving 
me  the  first  choice." 

**  Madame,"  said  the  girl,  modesdy,  '*  Madame 
pinned  the  price  to  each  article." 

*'  Tes — ^but  she  must  know  the  prices  ?** 

"  Yes,  ma'am — but  Madame  told  me  not  to  leave 
the  articles  unless  you  paid  for  them." 

"  Madame  is  excessively  nice,"  said  Mrs.  Layton, 
coloring  and  throwing  back  the  articles  she  had 
selected  for  herself,  but,  instantly  resuming  the  Ga- 
brielle,  '<!  must  have  this,"  she  said,  "it  is  so 
graceful  and  piquante,  and  really  I  have  nothing  else 
fit  to  wear  this  evening."  She  emptied  her  purse 
of  its  contents,  five-and-twenty  dollars,  precisely  the 
amount  of  the  Gabrieiie.  She  gave  the  money  to  the 
girl,  who  was  re-folding  and  replacing  the  articles  she 
had  first  lain  aside,  *'  Stop,  I  keep  those,  she  sud, 
and  turning  to  Gertrude,  added,  in  a  half  whisper, 
"  they  are  for  Emilie— ^you  know  it  is  indispensable 
she  should  be  prepared  for  a  certain  occasion— whal 
^haU  I  do  about  Xhcm?" 
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Gertrude  felt  embarrassed ;  she  perceived  Mrs. 
Layton  expected  she  would  offer  to  relieve  her  from 
her  dilemma,  in  the  obvious  way,  by  adyancing  the 
money ;  but  this  she  was  resolved  not  to  do,  and  she 
replied  coldly,  ''  I  really  cannot  advise  you." 

Mrs.  Layton  looked  displeased-^-and  saying,  in  a 
sQfqpressed  voice,  '*  there  is  one  alternative,  though 
not  a  very  pleasant  one,"  she  wrote  a  note,  and  gave 
it  to  the  girl— <<  Take  it  to  the  City-Hotel,"  she  said, 
^^  inquire  for  Mr.  Pedrillo— give  it  into  his  hands — 
he  will  give  you  the  money." 

*'  Mrs.  Layton !"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  starting  up 
and  losing  all  her  assumed  coldness,  "do  not,  I 
beseech  you,  do  that — allow  me  to  pay  for  the 
articles." 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  Mrs.  Layton,  in  the 
most  frigid  manner.  Grertrude  flew  to  her  apart- 
ment, returned  with  her  purse,  paid  the  amount,  and 
the  girl  withdrew.  Grertrude  would  have  withdrawn 
too,  but  Mrs.  Layton,  who  had  completely  recover- 
ed her  self-possession,  said,  "you  must  not  leave  me, 
dear  Gertrude,  till  you  have  forgiven  me  for  my 
momentary  displeasure;  I  misunderstood  you,  but 
there  is  nothing  that  so  shocks  my  feeling^,  as  the 
appearance  of  selfishness." 

There  was  something  almost  ludicrous  to  Ger- 
trude,  in  the  sudden  bouleversemerU  of  her  ideas  oc- 
casioned by  this  speech.  She  expected  Mrs.  Lay- 
ton  would  devise  some  ingenious  cover  or  extenua- 
tion for  her  own  culpable  selfishness  and  indulged 
vanity,  but  she  was  quite  unprepared  for  this  extra- 
vagant self-delusion.  Her  heart  ached  too  at  the 
sight  of  the  ornaments  that  were  destined  to  adorn 
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the  vicdm  for  the  altar,  and  she  stood  betweeo  the 
tra^c  and  the  coimc  muse,  not  knowing  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry,  when  she  was  opportunely  relieved 
by  another  visiter. 

An  old  woman  entered  the  apartment  and  ap- 
proached Mrs.  Layton,  courtfleylng  again  and  again, 
in  that  submissive  defer 
foreign,  so  a n ti-Americm^ 
and  her  costume  i 
with  an  apology, 
lady  just  now,  but 't 
ing  with  cold,  and  j 
chills  of  death  on  hi| 
said" — 

"Yon  are  Justine^VpP^uien,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Layton. 

"Yes,  indeed,  lady — I've  been  here  so  often  1 
thought  the  lady  knew  me ;  and  Jnstine — (lod  bleu 
the  child— Justine  said  the  five-and-twcnty  dollars 
were  waiting  for  me  since  the  momiog  in  the  lady's 
hands." 

Mrs.  Layton  had  indeed  at  the  first  glance  too 
perfectly  recognised  the  old  woman,  and  anticipated 
her  claims.  She  had,  after  a  hundred  broken  pro- 
mises to  Justine,  her  maid,  to  whom  she  owed  a 
much  larger  sum,  told  her,  not  two  hours  before, 
that  she  had  twen^-five  dollars  ready  for  her ;  and 
she  now  felt  all  the  mortification— not  of  failing  to 
perform  her  contract,  to  such  trifies  she  was  accus- 
tomed— bnt  of  an  exposure  before  Gertrude,  and 
while  the  Gabri^Ue  lay  as  a  mute  witness  before  her. 
Mrs.  LaytoD  rather  prided  herself  on  speaking  the 
troth ;  it  was  a  matter  of  taste  with  her,  and  she  ad- 
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tiered  to  it  unless  driven  to  extremltiee.  She  was 
even  frmnk,  ao  far  as  fraokiiess  consisted  in  gnu%- 
fully  confessing  faults  that  could  not  be  concealed ; 
but  those  that  are  grossly  deficient  io  one  virtne, 
will  not  be  found  mar^rs  to  another,  and  rather 
than  it  should  appear  to  Gertrude,  that  she  had 
gpven  for  the  Gabrielle  the  vay  money  due  and 
promised  to  Justine,  she  said,  though  with  evident 
confusion,  '*  Your  daughter  mistakes,  my  good  wo- 
man, I  told  her  I  would  have  the  money  for  her  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  God  help  us,  then !"  i 
bursting  into  t 
and  i< 
before  yourfl 

"  Allow  C 
iSIrs.  LaytoK 


ihe  old  woman, 
9  so— to-morrow, 
^e  Ehall  all  be  dead 
,  madam." 
euty-five  dollars, 
Mrs.  Layton  Dodded 


her  acc«!ptaiKe|  took  the  bills,  and  iiansferred  them 
to  the  woman,  who  thus  unexpectedly  relieved,  turn- 
ed her  sti'eai]Bjlal^teBB|^tlie  source  whence  the  re- 
lief came^tf^^fHHBSMire  noticed  Gertrude. 
She  noir^^^^^^^^Up  her,  and,  in  (he  ex- 
cess of  ^w^l^^^l^^iPd  her  hands ;  and  look- 
ing at  hf  i-  ,it'aii!,.«h*  seemed  stnick  with  some  new 
emoiioiK  i  I  r,  ,rii!  ui  1  uid  repeated,  "it  is — it  ]£ 
— it  miibi  ii'  -I'd  ih"  \u\-e  of  Heaven,  my  young 
lady,  lei  me  ^peak  with  you  alone!"  Gertrude,  at 
an  ulter  loss  to  conjecture  the  reason  of  this  sudden 
and  mysterious  interestr  accompamed  the  old  woman 
into  the  entry.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  "  If 
(here  is  mercy  in  your  heart,  young  lady,"  she  said, 
"  go  along  with  me — there's  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost — Justine  will  (ell  you  so."     She  opened  the 
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nursery-door,  siimmoned  Justme,  and  whispered  to 
her,  and  Justine  said  earnestly,  though  with  less  im- 
petuosity than  her  mother,  *<  Indeed,  Miss,  you  had 
best  go  with  her — ^ye  need  fear  nothing.  She  may 
mistake,  but  if  she's  right,  ye'U  be  sorry  one  day. 
tender-hearted  as  ye  are,  if  ye  refuse  her — ^that  is, 
if  it  is  as  my  mother  thinks,  ye'U  grieve  that  ye  did 
not  go— indeed  ye  wilL" 

'^  For  the  lore  of  God,  Justine  stop  talking,  and 
bring  the  young  lady^s  hat  for  her."  The  hat  and 
cloak  were  brought,  and  Grertrude,  feeling  much 
like  a  person  groping  in  utter  darkness,  accompa- 
nied her  conductor  to  a  miserable  little  dwelling,  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  Elm-street. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


c< 


0  Death!- 


The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow, 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn  ; 
But  oh  !  a  blesB'd  relief  to  those, 

That  weary-laden  mottm.'*  Bvase. 

Gertrude's  condactor  bad  harried  on  in  ad- 
vance of  her,  partly  as  it  seemed  to  preserve  a  re- 
spectful distance,  and  partly  to  avoid  any  communi- 
cation with  her.  When  she  was  within  her  humble 
dwelling,  she  mounted  to  the  second  story,  and  wind- 
ing her  way  through  a  dark  narrow  passage  to  the 
extrenuty  of  a  back  building,  she  reached  a  door, 
at  which  she  stopped  for  a  moment,  then  placing 
her  finger  on  her  lips,  in  token  of  silence,  she  sign- 
ed to  Miss  Clarence  to  await  her,  opened  the  door, 
and  disappeared.  Grertrude  heard  a  low  murmur 
within,  but  nothing  to  afford  her  a  clue  to  the  old 
woman's  purpose.  *If  I  am  brought  here,'  she 
thought,  '  to  be  moved  to  charity  by  an  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  of  wretchedness,  why  this  secresy  ? — 
why  Justine's  and  her  mother's  strange  allusions  ? 
The  door  was  re-opened,  and  her  name  pronounced 
by  a  well  known  voice,  in  a  feeble,  tender,  and  tran- 
quil tone.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  woman,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  part  she  had  acted,  held  up  before 
Gertrude  the  picture  of  Trenton-falls.  Gertrude 
sprang  forward,  exclaiming  <<  Louis  Seton  !"  She 
istood  beside  him,  pressed  his  pale,  emaciated  hand 
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to  her  lips,  and  expressed  in  her  asking  eye,  what  her 
tongue  could  not  utter.  The  old  woman  remamed 
at  the  door,  wringing  her  hands,  and  giving  vent  in 
her  own  language,  to  her  interpretation  of  a  scene 
that  appeared  in  her  simple  view,  to  tell  the  com- 
mon tale  of  true  love  and  a  broken  heart  on  one 
side ;  and  of  disdain,  and  late  relenting  on  the  other. 
^  Seton  was  wrapped  in  a  flannel  gown,  and  sus- 
tained by  pillows  in  an  upright  position.  His  bed 
was  drawn  as  near  as  possible  to  the  hearth.  A 
single  chair,  and  a  small  table,  on  which  lay  some 
implements  of  his  art,  and  a  bible,  and  sone  vials, 
were  all  the  furniture  of  his  room  ;  its  neatness 
and  order  indicated  the  kind  care  of  his  hostess.    ' 

His  form  was  attenuated,  his  hands  bloodless,  a 
consuming  color  burned  in  his  hollow  cheeks,  his 
brow  was  pak  and  fixed  as  marble,  his  eye  bright  as 
if  the  soul  had  there  concentrated  all  its  fires,  and 
his  mouth,  that  flexible  feature  that  first  betrays  Ae 
mutations  of  feeling,  was  serene  and  rigid,  as  if  the 
seal  of  death  were  already  set  upon  it. 

At  the  first  sight  of  Gertrude,  a  faint  color  over- 
spread Ins  brow  and  temples ;  his  Ups  trembled,  and 
his  bosom  heaved,  he  v6ry  soon  however  recovered 
his  composure,  and  said,  '^  do  not  weep  my  dear 
friend,  but  rather  rejoice  with  me." 

'*  Nay,  nay,"  cried  the  old  woman,  advancing, 
^^  weep  on,  child  ;  for  the  love  of  Christ,  weep  on, 
till  his  dying  lips  shall  speak  the  word  of  peace  to 
you." 

'<  Dying!"  echoed  Gertrude,  for  that  was  the  on- 
ly word  that  bad  made  a  distinct  impression  on  her 
.^nse  ;  dying !  oh,  it  cannot  be.    He  must  have  a 
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phy  sidftD,  and  better  lodgings.  My  good  friend,  bast- 
en  back  to  Mrs.  Layton's,  and  bring  my  servant  here. 

**  Bless  you,  young  lady,  it's  too  late ;  it's  a  mi- 
racle be  bas  lasted  to  see  ye  ;  audye'd  better  use  the 
spared  minutes  to  lighten  your  conscience." 

Seton  smiled  faintly.  '*  She  is  right,  Gertrude, 
I  am  dying,  but  do  not  let  that  grieve  you ;  death  is 
to  me,  the  happiest  circumstance  of  my  existence ;" 
then  turning  to  the  old  woman,  he  added,  ^*  Marie, 
I  have  nothing  to  forgive  this  lady ;  she  has  been 
an  angel  of  mercy  to  me." 

*'  God  forgive  me  !  she  looks  like  it ;  ah,  pity," 
she  exclaimed,  as  the  other  natural  solution  of  this 
sad  meeting  occurred  to  her  simple  mind,  '*  ah  pity, 
pity  that  ye  ever  parted !  pity  that  ye  have  so  met !" 

Seton  manifested  no  emotion  at  these  vehement 
exclamations,  but  calmly  told  Marie,  he  had  much 
to  communicate  to  his  friend  ;  and  she,  after  mend- 
ing the  fire,  and  arranging  some  emollients,  provid- 
ed by  a  dispensary-physician,  left  the  apartment ! 

"  Oh  Louis,"  said  Gertrude,  "why  have  you  let 
us  remain  in  such  cruel  ignorance  of  your  condi- 
tion ;  you  have  not  surely  ever  for  a  moment,  doubt- 
ed my  father's  sincere  affection  for  you— or  mine  ?" 

"  No,  Gertrude,  never." 

"  And  you  certainly  knew,  there  was  nothing  1 
desired  so  much,  as  to  serve  you.^' 

"  Yes,  I  well  knew  there  was  nothing  too  much  to 
expect  from  you,  and  your  noble-minded  father ;  but 
I  have  been  sick,  and  diseased  In  mind,  Gertrude." 

"  And  was  that  a  reason  why  you  should  fly 
from  the  offices  of  afiecdon." 

"Reason!  I  have  been  deprived  of  reason,  and 
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long  before  my  reason  was  gone,  my  feelings  were 
diseased  and  perverted,  and  my  pride  unsabdned,  I 
shrunk  from  an  accumulating  load  of  oUigation. 
One  generous  feeling  I  had.  I  could  not  bear  to 
be  to  you,  Gertrude,  like  the  veiled  skeletons  at  the 
feasts  of  the  Egyptians,  for  ever  presenting  before 
you  gloomy  images,  and  calling  up  sad  thoughts.'' 

<<  Oh,  how  wrong  you  were,  Louis !  I  had  so  few 
objects  of  affection  !  Next  to  my  father,  you  were 
most  important  to  my  happiness." 

''  Louis  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips.  ^*  I  was 
KTong,"  he  said  ;  '*  I  underrated  the  generosity  of 
your  affection,  and  I  grossly  magnified  my  own 
miseries,  but  it's  all  past  now  ;  you  will  forgive  me, 
Gertrude  ?" 

'*  For^ve  you !  do  not  speak  of  forgiveness — I 
never,  never  shall  forget  that  you  have  suffered  such 
extremity  ;  and  that  it  has  come  to  this — ^" 

'*  My  dear  friend,  do  not  aflict  yourself  thus — my 
troubles  have  all  ended  happily."  There  was  a 
singular  contrast  and  change,  in  both  Gertrude  and 
Seton.  He  was  collected  and  serene^  as  if  he  had 
alceady  touched  the  shore  of  eternal  peace.  She 
agitated,  as  one  still  tempest-tost  on  the  uncertain 
waves  of  life.  But  after  a  little  while,  she  regained 
her  usual  ascendancy  over  her  emotions,  and 
ashamed  that  she  had  for  a  moment  disturbed  his  holy 
peace,  she  sat  down  beside  him,  and  listened  with 
tolerable  composure,  to  his  relation  of  the  particu- 
lars of  his  life,  smce  they  parted.  During  his  reci- 
tal he  had  frequent  turns  of  fainting,  but  they  were 
relieved  by  intervals  of  rest 

"  My  life  is  so  for  spent,"  he  said,  "  that  I  can 
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only  glance  at  the  past*  There  was  much,  of 
which  you  were  ignorant,  Gertrude,  that  aggravated 
my  matady  before  we  left  Clarenceville  for  Trenton. 
The  immediate  cause  of  my  melancholy  was  sus- 
pected, if  not  known,  and  I  was  subjected  to  the 
gossiping  scrutiny  of  our  neighbors,  and  the  vul- 
gar intimations  of  the  servants.  Coarse  minds  gra- 
duate others  by  their  external  condition.  Tou  were 
rich,  and  I  was  poor,  and  therefore  in  their  estimation, 
on  their  level.  Tou  remember  the  circumstances  that 
led  me  to  betray  my  cherished  passion.  My  nerves 
were  laid  bare  by  this  exposure,  and  while  I  shrunk 
from  the  slightest  touch,  I  was  told  that  one  said, 
*  it  was  a  shame  for  a  beggarly  drawing-master  to 
take  advantage  of  Mr.  Clarence'  generosity,^  and 
another  said,  *  still  waters  run  deep,  but  who  would 
have  thought  of  Louis  Seton  playing  such  a  game?' 
and  '  she  has  served  him  right — she  will  carry  her 
fortune  to  a  better  market  than  Louis  Seton's.'  *^ 

*'  Oh  spare  me — spare  me,  Louis." 

«<  I  repeat  this  to  you,  Gertrude,  because  it  is  my 
gnly  apology  for  having  yielded  to  a  sickly  sensi- 
bility, compounded  of  pliysical  weakness,  pride, 
and  humility." 

''  I  want  to  know  no  more,  Louis ;  you  have  suf- 
fered, and  I  have  been  the  cause." 

''  The  cause  was  innocent,  and  the  suffering  is 
past,  Gertrude — ^therefore  listen  patiently.  We  went 
to  Trenton.  Delirioud  as  I  was,  I  perfectly  remem- 
bered our  progress  over  those  wild  rocks— -witli 
what  skill  and  resolution  you  lured  me  on  and  pro- 
tracted my  last  act  of  madness,  till  I  was  saved  by 
H  wonderful  intervention.    At  the  time  I  believed 

Vol.  IL  12 
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paused,  and  Gertrude,  released  from  the  inteose 
attention  she  had  given,  covered  her  face  and  wept 
without  restraint*  Her  bitter  grief  ibr  all  Seton 
had  endured,  was  mingled  with  a  feeling  very  differ- 
ent but  scarcely  less  affecting — a  feeling  that  Heaven 
had  linked  her  sympathies  with  Roscoe's,  had  mys- 
teriously interwoven  the  chain  of  their  purposes,  and 
feelings.  She  felt  keenly  too,  the  delicacy  which 
Roscoe  had  manifested  in  withholding  from  her  the 
particulars  of  Seton's  sufferings,  and  of  hi&  generous^ 
part  in  ministering  to  his  relief.  "  Gertrude,"  re- 
sumed Seton,  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  tenderness, 
''  I  cannot  mistake  this  emotion— you  know  Roscoe 
—it  is  as  it  should  be—" 

She  started  as  if  the  secrets  of  her  inmost  heart 
had  been  revealed.     She  cleared  her  voice,  and 
made  an  effort  to  speak,  for  she  could  not  permit 
such  an  inference  from  her  emotion.     Seton  laid  his 
hand  on  hers,  *^  I  ask  no  explanation — no  communi- 
cation, Gertrude."     Again  he  reverted  to  himself, 
f*  Never  shall  I  forget  the  first  days  of  my  emancipa- 
tion— my  keen  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  nature.     It 
was  early  in  October— the  sky  was  cloudless— the 
air  serene  and  balmy.     Oh,  how  exquisitely  I  re- 
lished those  common  and  neglected  bounties,  of 
Heaven !     I  lived  in  the  open  air.     The  clear  soft 
skies,  the  transparent  atmosphere,  all  nature  seemed 
to  me  instinct  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  it  was 
so,  to  my  awakened  mind.     The  world  appeared  to 
me  to  lie  in  one  dark  total  eclipse,  and  myself  to  be 
conveyed  beyond  the  reign  of  shadows — to  dwell 
in  light — to  be  alone  in  the  universe  with  God.." 
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'^  These  blissful  days  soon  passed,  and  I  wai  con- 
fined to  the  hoose  by  inclement  weather.  Roscoe 
sent  me  some  implements  for  paintings— I  seised 
them  as  a  hungry  man  would  have  snatched  at  food. 
I  finished  at  one  sitting  the  scene  at  Trenton.  I 
perceived  myself  the  extravagance  of  the  picture, 
and  sat  down  to  the  work  anew.  I  painted  anothet , 
and  another,  and  another.  Each  was  better  than 
the  last,  and  each  indicated  a  correspondent  pro- 
gress in  the  recovery  of  reason.  The  application 
to  an  habitual  employment  restored  my  thoughts  to 
their  natural  order  of  succession,  and  my  feelings  to 
their  natural  temperature. 

'^  I  never  communicated  my  name,  or  spoke  of 
you  to  Roscoe.  For  a  long  time  I  retained  my 
first  illusion,  and  believed  h^  was  a  supernatural 
bein]B^ ;  and  it  was  very  long  before  I  could  bear  to 
pronounce  your  name.  By  degrees  these  illusions 
and  extravagancies  lost  their  force.  I  no  longer 
withheld  myself  from  you  and  your  father  from 
pride,  or  morbid  sensibility,  but  1  wished  to  test  my 
moral  strength  in  solitude,  before  I  encountered  new 
trials;  my  brothers,  I  had  reason  to  think,  be- 
lieved me  dead— I  wished,  for  a  time,  to  be  dead  to 
the.  world.  I  wrote  to  Roscoe^and  expressed  my 
gratitude,  and  acquainted  him  with  my  determina-' 
tion. 

''  It  is  now  eight  weeks  since  I  left  my  place  of 
refuge—^  changed  man.  My  mind,  like  t^e  body 
refreshed  by  sleep,  awoke  to  new  vigor.  The  en- 
grossing passion  that  had  absorbed  my  faculties, 
was  gone — no,  not  gone,  Gertrude,  but  converted 
to  a  peaceful,  rational  sentunent,  that  accords  with 
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happiness  and  is  inunortal  in  its  nature— a  senti- 
raent  as  distiact  from  the  passion  that  had  agitated 
my  being,  as  the  elements  are  in  their  natural  and 
gentle  ministry  from  their  wildest  strife  and  desola- 
tion.* 

^'i  was  changed  too  ia  other  respects.  The 
world,  ^  at  best  a  broken  reed>  but  oft  a  spear' — the 
world  had  lost  its  power  to  wound  me*  The  ope- 
rations of  the  spirit  are  so  mysterious,  the  modes,  of 
its  communication  with  the  Divinity  so  inGOBi[Mre- 
hensible,  that  I  shrink  from  attempting  to  commu- 
nicate, even  to-  you,  Grertrude,  the  convictions  of 
my  own  mind.  I  had  new  views,  new  hopes,  and 
purposes — ^whence  came  theyf  not  from  the  out- 
ward world — they  were  the  inspiration  of  Heaven^ 

"  I  applied  myself  to  painting ;  the  avails  of  my 
constant  labor  were  small ;  and  while,  from '  the 
elated  state  of  my  mind,  I  was  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  disease,  consumption  was  sapping  my 
life — the  progress  of  the  malady  was  accelerated  by  my 
rashness.  A  painter  had  employed  me  to  finish  the 
draperies  of  some  portraits.  I  was  so  exhausted  by 
the  labors  of  the  day,  that  I  shrunk  from  walking 
to  my  lodgings,  and  I  slept  on  his  bare  floor.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  I  was  carried  home ;  there  a 
new  shock  awaited  me — vfy  picture,  my  sacred 
treasure,  had  been  sent  to  an  auction,  to  raise  the 
pittance  due  to  my  landlady.    I  forgot  my  sickness 

and  my.  weakness,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  to 

^— ~^^~—  —  — 

*  It  is  remarked  by  an  aUe  medical  writer  on  the  dlaeaaeeof  the 
mind,  that  peraona  whose  madneas  haa  been  induced  by  love  rarely 
retain  the  paaiion  alter  the  recovery  of  reaaon.  Sach  a  ciicun- 
ftmce  »  related  of  oM  of  Um  ^tincei  of  Condik. 
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recovtt  it.  Again  I  met  Roscoe,  who  seemed 
alvrays  sent  to  me  in  my  extremity — he  bad  the 
picture,  and  restored  it  to  me ;  and  I  confess  to  you 
I  was  scarcely  less  grateful  than  when  he  saved  my 
Mfe,  or  when  he  restored  my  liberty.  I  removed  my 
lod^ngs  to  this  place.  I  have  painfully  earned  a 
subsistence  till  the  last  ten  days,  and  since  then  I 
have  received  every  kindness  from  this  good  old 
Swiss  woman." 

''  But  why,  why,"  asked  Gertrude,  "  have  you 
not  written  to  us  ?" 

"  I  have  twice  written^  but  received  no  answer ; 
I  knew  this  was  accidental.  I  had  relinquished  all 
hope  of  hearing  from  you ;  Grod  be  praised- that  old 
Marie  met  you,  and  was  induced  by  your  resem- 
blance to  the  picture,  to  ask  you  to  come  here." 

Gertrude  assigned  her  fiither's  absence  from  Cla- 
renceville  as  the  cause  of  Seton's  receiving  no  we* 
plies  to  his  letters;  and  then,* but  not  without  an 
obvious  effort,  she  asked,  *  why  he  had  not  commu- 
nicated his  wants  to  Roscoe  f 

**  I  did;  yesterday,  send  a  note  to  the  post-office 
for  him,  but  my  hand  was  tremulous  and  stiff  with 
cold,  and  the  direction  may  not  have  been  legible. 
But,  truly>  Gertrude,  I  have  wanted  little  ^  a  mortal 
sickness  admits  but  few  alleviations.  My  attendant 
has  been  kind,  and  what  she  could  not  provide  for 
me,  I  have  been  satisfied  without" 

Nature  had  put  forth  her  mysterious  force-^Ger- 
trude's  presence  soothed  and  stimulated  him,  and 
Seton  was  suslained  through  his  narrative  by  an 
energy  of  feeling,  that  seemed  to  hold  death  in  abey^ 
ance. 
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He  had  not  spoken  continuoodj,  but  with  fire- 
qnent  and  fearful  interruptions,  and  as  his  Toice  died 
away  in  the  conclusion,  and  his  eyes  became  fixed 
in  an  eager,  soul-piercing  gaze,  Gertrude,  wbo  had 
never  before  seen  a  human  being  in  extremity,  was 
appalled  with  the  infallible  tokens  of  approaching 
death.  Seton  laid  her  hand  on  his  heart— ^^  it  beats 
feebly,"  he  said,  ^*  my  life  is  fast  passing  away  ;'* 
and  added,  with  an  ei^pression  of  some  concern, 
'^  do  you  fear  to  stay  alone  with  me,  Gertrude  ?" 

^^  No— -no  Louis !"  she  replied,  subduing  her  na- 
tural shrinkings,  ^<  I  have  no  fear-— no  wish,  but  to 
remain  with  you.*' 

^  **  I  thank  God !''  said  Seton,  with  a  smile  of  sweet 
serenity,  '^  my  last  wish  is  gratified — ^your  presence, 
Gertrude,  makes  my  dismissal  happier.'^ 

Seton's  fears  of  death  had  long  been  vanquished 
by  the  only  force  that  can  subdue  its  terrors— the 
force  of  religious  faith.  He  had  studied  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  faithfully,  and  he  believed  it,  not  with 
a  mere  intellectual,  cold  assent,  but  with  the  rapture 
of  the  mortal  who  reads  there  the  charter  of  his  im- 
mortality— ^with  the  exultation  of  the  prisoner  who 
receives  the  promise  of  pardon  and  release.  He 
found  there  the  solution  of  his  snfierings.  What  if 
his  life  had  been  a  dark  and  forlorn  scene  ?  His 
brief  sorrows  had  been  God's  ministers  to  prepare 
his  spirit  for  inextinguishable  happiness.  What  if 
he  had  i^i-andered  in  dismal  exile  through  a  far  and 
foreign  land?  His  path  lay  homeward,  and  could 
he  shrink  and  tremble  when  his  toot  was  on  the 
threshold  of  his  Father's  house  f  Oh,  no.  The  de- 
cUne  of  life  vra&  toYiAnv^^  cx\«id(S&DL^  ^1  bis  prison* 
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walls.  He  had  watched  with  joy,  through  solitary 
days  and  wakeful  nights,  the  decay  of  the  mortal 
mould,  that  encumbered  and  imprisoned  his  longing 
spirit. 

Life  had  never,  in  its  blithe  and  morning  hour,, 
been  bright  to  lym.  His  childhood  had  been  ne- 
glected— ^his  youth  sickly — his  manhood  blasted — 
his  affections,  those  ordained  and  sweetest  springs 
of  happiness,  sources  of  misery.  They  were  now 
elevated  far  above  the  accidents  of  life,  and  ready 
to  expand  and  rest  in  the  celestial  region  for  which 
they  were  created. 

Seton's  voice  was  exhausted  by  the  long  effort  it 
had  sustained.  He  afterwards  spoke  little,  but  no 
power  of  language  could  have  added  force  to  his 
few  and  brief  expressions  of  faith  and  tranquillity — 
to  the  eloquence  of  his  silence,  when  his  eye  was 
raised  in  devotion,  or  beamed  with  holy  revealings 
from  the  sanctuary  of  his  soul.  Gertrude's  spirit 
rose  with  his*  There  was  something  affecting  and 
elevating  in  her  disr^ard  of  the  circumstances  of 
death — so  appalling  to  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced— in  her  tender  manifestations  of  sacred  sym- 
pathy with  the  departing  spirit.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  away.  Marie  came  in  occasionally  to  ren- 
der little  services.  The  day  was  drawing  to  its 
close.  The  old  woman  beckoned  Gertrude  to  the 
door.  <'  He  is  changing  fast,"  she  said,  and  parti- 
cipating to  a  very  old  and  general  superstition,  she 
added,  <<  He  will  go  with  the  turn  of  the  tide  :  will 
you  not  have  some  one  caUedf — ^it  is  a  fearful 
thing,  young  lady,  to  bide  alone." 

Gertrude,  though  not  without  some  natural  re- 
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luctancy,  would  not  pennit  it  to  interfere  with  the 
wish  Seton  had  expressed,  and  she  ag^n  auored 
Marie  that  she  preferred  no  person  should  be  nun- 
moned — and  Marie,  sorely  against  her  own  jndg^ 
menty  assented;  but  as  she  descended  the  stairs, 
meditating  on  the  singular  boldnese  of  the  yoong 
lady,  riie  was  summoned  to  the  8treet*door  by  a 
loud  knocking.     She  opened  it  to  Gerald  Roscoe, 
and  inferring  from  his  eager  inquiries,  that  he  was 
a  particular  friend  of  Seton,  and  rightly  judging 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  the  preliimnaries 
of  ceremony,  she  bade  him  follow  her.     She  opened 
the  door  of  Seton's  apartment,  and  signed  to  Ros- 
coe to  approacb  cautiously.     He  did  so^j^and  when 
he  reached  the  threshold  he  stood  as  if  he  were  spell- 
bound.    Set«n  was  too  far  gone,   Gertrude  too 
deeply  absorbed,  to  observe  him. 

The  setting  sun  shone  brightly  through  the  only 
window  in  the  apartment.  Seton's  eye  was  turned 
towards  it.  As  the  last  ray  faded  away,  he  lifted  his 
eye  to  Gertrude,  and  said  with  perfect  distinctness, 
^'  My  last  moment  is  bright  too,  Gertrude.''  A  slight 
convulsion  passed  over  his  features.  He  made  a  sud- 
den effort  to  raise  his  head.  Gertrude  rested  it  on  her 
bosom.  A  celestial  smile,  a  quivering  light  from  the 
soul  played  over  his  lips,  he  half  uttered  the  last  prayer 
of  faith,  '  liord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit!'  and  all  was 

over. Gertrude  remMned  motionless,    bending 

over  the  vacant  form,  l^he  outward  world  vanished 
from  before  her.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  veil  was 
lifted  that  envelopes  the  unknown  world,  and  that 
6he  touched  its  blissful  shore  with  the  released  spirit. 
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But  to  return  from  this  high  mysterious  vision,  to 
the  silent  chamber,  and  the  lifeless  form ! — to  the 
|)enetrating  sense  of  separation  and  loss !— ^Aa  is  the 
terror  of  death.  Death  comes  to  the  body  only,  it  is 
but  the  change  of  that  frame  that  is  at  one  moment  the 
expressive  organ  of  the  ever-living  spirit,  and  the 
next,  worthless  clay,  that  mocks  our  grief  with  its 
stillness  and  immobili^r.  This  was  the  moment  of 
grief  and  unrepressed  tears ;  afterwards  came  the 
grateful  considerations  that  she  had  been  permitted 
to  witness,  and  in  some  degree  to  minister  to  the 
peace  of  Seton^s  departure — that  his  conflict  with 
the  jarring  elements  of  this  world  was  ended,  and 
that  she  had  seen  the  demonstrations  of  the  omnipo- 
tent power  of  religion. 

Roscoe  watched  her  with  intense  interest  as  she 
bent  over  Seton,  her  hands  clasped,  her£ice  lit  with 
the  tenderness  of  affection,  her  eye  nused  in  the 
.  fervency  of  devotion.  She  pressed  her  lips  to  Se- 
ton's  brow.  '  She  loves  him,'  thought  Roscoe, '  but 
it  is  with  that  excellence  with  which  angels  love 
good  men.' 

''Ye'd  best  speak  to  the  young  lady,"  said 
iVIarie,  who  'thought  that  time  enough  had  been  al- 
lowed to  the  exclusive  indulgence  of  Miss  Clarence' 
feelings.  Gertrude  turned  at  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
and  for  the  first  time  perceived  Gerald  Roscoe. 

The  sight  of  him  excited  no  selfish  emotion.  Her 
feelings  were  now  all  in  one  channel,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  her  only  as  Seton's  friend  and  benefactor. 
She  advanced,  gave  him  her  hand  frankly,  and  ex- 
pressed her  sorrow  that  he  had  not  come  sooner,  and 
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her  waim  unmeasured  gratitude  for  hh  generous 
kindness  to  Seton*  • 

The  intercourse  of  young  persons  of  ditferent 
sexes  is  so  apt  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  conscious 
desire  to  please,  and  by  the  artificial  modes  of 
polished  society,  that  the  genuine  motions  of  the 
mind  are  seldom  embodied  in  unpremeditated  Ian* 
guage.  Gertrude  had  never  before  met  Roscoe 
without  a  degree  of  embarrassment  that  imparted 
to  her  manners  a  slight  shade  of  constraint ;  but 
now,  under  the  influence  of  deep  and  strongly  ex« 
cited  sensibility,  she  forgot  all  that  was  of  peculiar 
interest  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  talked  to 
him  with  the  freedom  of  intimate  fiiendship.  The 
occasion  gave  a  tenderness  to  her  manner,  and  her 
raised  feelings  an  eloquence  to  her  expressions,  that 
penetrated  Roscoe's  heart  She  did  not,  as  on 
every  former  occasion,  studiously  avoid  any  alludon 
to  herself,  nor  measure  her  phrases  as  if  she  were  be- 
set with  rocks  and  quicksands.  She  spoke  of  her 
affection  for  Seton  as  if  he  had  been  her  brother, 
and  only  veiled  a  part  of  the  truth  when  she  imputed 
the  disease  of  his  mind,  entirely  to  a  morbid  sensi- 
bility preying  on  a  delicate  firame. 

Roscoe  perceived  that  Gertrude  was  off  her 
guard,  and  seemed  utterly  to  have  forgotten  the  se^ 
cret  she  had  so  sedulously  kept.  He  eq)ected  that 
some  accidental  word  would  relieve  his  curiosity, 
which  though  rebuked  for  a  moment,  had  revived, 
•and  put  him  on  the  rack  of  alternate  hope,  and  dis- 
appointment One  natural  question,  one  insidious 
word,  might  elicit  what  he  so  ardently  derired  to 
know ;  but  thai  wotd  ^oxi!A  ^^  \a  ^nerous  or 
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bonorabky  and  therefore  could  not  be  uttered  by 
him.  He  was  provpked  at  himself,  that  this  in^r* 
tunate  thought  should  violate  the  sanctity  of  such  a 
moment ;  still  it  would  not  down.  He  turned  his 
eye  to  Seton^s  lifeless  form.  He  gaaed  at  Grertrude 
with  a  far  deeper  interest  than  he  had  ever  before 
felt ;  he  listened  with  thrilling  interest  to  all  she 
said,  yet  that  impertinent  query,  '  who  can  she  be  V 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  his  mind,  like  a  creaking 
hinge.  He  heard  the  old  woman  again  mounting 
the  stairs — '  now,'  he  thought,  *  her  name  must  be 
spoken,  or  something  said  that  will  dissolve  this 
spell.'  But  Marie  approached  Gertrude,  who  was 
silently  gaziug  on  Seton,  with  the  last  yearnings  of 
afiection,  and  addressed  her,  according  to  her  usual 
custom,  in  the  third  person — "  a  carriage  was  wait- 
ing for  the  lady,"  she  said,  '^  and  here  was  a  note 
from  the  mistress."  Roscoe  smiled,  in  spite  of  his 
vexation,  at  the  simple  mode  in  which  his  hopes 
were  baffled. 

The  note  was  from  Mrs.  Layton,  in  reply  to  a 
line  Gertrude  had  sent,  explaining  her  detention. 
^'  My  sweetest  Gertrude,"  said  the  note,  '^  I  send  a 
^<  carriage  for  you — you  must  indeed  come  home— 
<'  you  are  exposing  yourself  to  too  severe  a  trial— 
''  I  should  have  come  immediately  to  you,  but  my 
*' feelings  unfit  me  for  tcenes.  Poor,  poor  Se- 
^<  ton !  '  he  dies  a  most  rare  youth  of  melancholy.* 
'^How  afiecting  such  a  death,  in  this  heartless 
''  world !  Tou  probably  will  prefer  that  the  funeral 
'*  solemnities   should  be  at  Trinity-Church.     As 
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<<  toon  as  we  know  your  wkhes,  LayUm  will  make 
'^  all  the  arrangemratB* 

<^  Diem  ie  garde^  ma  ckire. 

'  FuDeral  solemnties  at  Trinity-Cborcb !'  repeat- 
ed Gertrade  to  herself^  ^  an  ostentatious  ftmeral 
would  be  a  mockery  to  him  wbo  so  shunned  the 
worid's  eye  while  livingJ 

*^  Mr.  Seton,"  she  said,  turning  to  Roseoe,  ^' was 
as  you  well  know,  a  total  stranger  in  the  city.  I  am 
reluctant  to  leave  the  last  rites  to  hirelings ;  and  if 
you,  Mr.  Roseoe—" 

Roseoe  interrupted  ber  faltering  reqiiest,  with' an 
assurance  that  she  bad  only  anticipated  him — that  he 
should  make  every  necessary  arrangement,  and 
should  feel  himself  happy  in  being  permitted  to  ren- 
der the  last  tribute  of  humanity  to  her  friend. 

Gertrude  expressed  ber  gratitude  for  all  he  bad 
done,  and  for  all  he  promised  to  do,  with  so  much 
warmth  and  gracefulness  that  Roseoe  felt  he  had 
^ven  no  equivalent  for  such  thanks  from  such  a 
source ;  and  yet  he  thought,  if  she  does  feel  obKged 
to  me,  there  is  a  boon  withheld,  which  would  re- 
quite them  a  thousandfold.'  But  diis  boon  was  not 
even  hinted  at,  and  Gertrude  had  actually  left  the 
apartment,  and  was  in  the  carriage  on  ber  way  borne, 
before  the  question  occurred  to  her,  and  then  it 
struck  her  like  an  electric  flash,  whether  she  bad  be- 
trayed her  name.  She  reviewed  all  that  had  pass- 
ed ;  she  tried  to  recall  every  word,  but  that  she  wbs 
not  able  to  satisfy  herself,  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
engrossing  emotions  Seton's  death  had  excited. 


■ 
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The  heroines  of  our  times  live  in  a  bosiness 
world,  and  even  foneral  rites  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
pore  sentiment*  Miss  Clarmice  had  been  too  long 
intrusted  with  the  responsibility  ot  pecuniary  a^ 
fairSy  to  fall  into  a  feminine  obliviousness  in  matters 
of  expense,  and  as  soon  a»  she  was  in  her  own 
apartment,  she  sent  (or  Jostine,  and  giving  her  a 
sum  of  money,  she  requested  ber  to  place  it  in  her 
mother's  hands,  to  be  appropriated  to  Mr.  Seton's 
funeral  charges.  To  this,  she  added  a  compensar 
tion  for  Marie's  services,  and  a  generous  reward  for 
her  fidelity  and  kindness. 

Justine,  accustomed  to  Mrs.  Layton's  extrav»> 
gant  expressions  of  feeling,  and  her  utter  neglect 
of  duties,  had  ftJlen  into  the  common  error  of  gen- 
eraliiing  her  individual  experience,  and  honestly  be- 
lieved, that  all  fine  ladies  exhibited  their  sensibili- 
ties in  nervous  aflection,  and  were  subject  to  lapses 
•f  memory  in  money  affairs ;  and  she  regarde<i  Miss 
Clarence  with  a  wonder  and  satisfaction,  similar  to 
that  of  a  naturalist,  who  is  analyiing  a  new  species 
in  nature. 

**M(m  Dieu  /"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  stowed  away 
the  separate  rolls  of  Mils  in  her  pockel-book,  **  how 
singular!  my  sweet  young  lady  you  look  quite 
spent,  and  yet,  God  bless  you — you  think  of  all  thk 
as  if  you  had  no  feelings,  and  were  not  a  lady,  at  aU." 

*  Any  man  may  die  heroically  in  company,'  said 
Voltaire.  He  lived  in  *  company,'  and  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  find  food  for  hb  scoffing  wit  in  the 
perpetual  masquerade  of  artificial  society.  He  fed 
his  own  vanity  with  its  natural  and  abounding  nu- 
triment—the follies  of  his  species.    But  be  should 
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have  raised  liis  eye  from  the  feet  of  clay,  to  the  fine 
gold  of  the  image— he  should  have  penetrated  be- 
yond the  seats  of  the  money-changers,  to  the  sacred 
fire  thSt  burnt  within  the  holy  of  holies— to  the  divine 
principle  in  the  soul  of  man.  Had  he  been  familiar 
with  the  retreats  of  unafiected  and  unostentatious 
virtue — had  he  witnessed  the  quiet  death  of  die 
faithfiily  unsullied  by  superstition,  exaggeradon,  or 
selMelusion,  he  might  have  been  saved  from  his  un- 
belief in  human  virtue,  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
skepticism — he  might  have  employed  his  delightful, 
unimitated  and  inimitable  talents  in  developing  the 
noble  capacities,  and  advancing  the  high  destinies 
of  man,  hMtBd  o(*  riant  eommewi  demon  oucamme 
un  ringe  des  niiUrei  de  cetie  espece  humaineJ 

Let  the  skeptic  enter  such  a  chamber  of  death, 
as  Locus  Seton's,  and  see  the  eye  of  ftdth  kindle 
whh  celestial  light,  as  the  poor  struggler  with  the 
eidls  of  life,  approaches  the  moment  of  release- 
let  him  observe  the  profound  peace  that  earth  can 
no  longer  trouble ;  and  then  let  him,  if  he  am,  em* 
ploy  the  mind  God  has  given  him,  to  controvert 
the  immortality  of  that  mind — the  truth,  that  sus- 
tains man  amid  wrong,  oppression,  disappointment, 
calamity  in  every  form,  and  in  that  fearful  visitation 
which  comes  alike  to  alh 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

*'  S'il  ^toii  recomiii  qu?l  fkut  comldArar  la  pttmie  cemme  ua» 
malftdiff  contre  laqueUe  un  regime  rq|puUci|>  est  M^conMife^  on  x» 
saurait  rien  ima^^er  de  miocgc  qu*un  genre  de  diitraction  a  la 
fbia  B*etourdi88ant  ei  inaipidc."  Mao  »b  Stail. 

Tbn  days  subsequent  to  Seton's  death  passed 
away  without  aay  incident  in  theafiaifs  df  our  drama- 
tis personse  worthy  o£  being  recorded.  Miss  Clarence 
availed  herself  of  a  cold,  (an  auxiliary  always  at  hand 
in  a  New  York  winter,)  as  a  pretext  for  remaining  in 
her  own  apartment.  She  did  not  repine  at  Seton's  , 
death,  but  wisely  regarded  it  as  a  happy  release* 
She  had,  however,  been  too  long  and  too  affection*^ 
ately  attached  to  him  not  to  be  deeply  aflfected  by 
the  knowledge  of  his  sufferings,  and  not  to  yield  her 
mind  to  the  serious  emotions,  and  thoughts  that 
death  calls  forth. 

Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  this 
retirement  to  Emilie,  who  under  the  pretext  of  de- 
votion to  her  friend,  sheltered  herself  from  the  ob- 
servation of  the  world,  and  the  ardent  attentions 
of  Pedrillo. 

Mrs.  Layton,  conscious  that  she  had  fallen  in  Ger^ 
trude's  esteem,  and  ambidous  to  regain  the  admira- 
tion that  had  been  so  flattering  to  her,  exerted  with 
fresh  resolution  all  her  powers  of  fascination.  She 
endured  a  week's  seclusion  without  apparent  ennui. 
She  adapted  herself  with  nice  tact  to  the.  current 
of  Gertrude's,  feelings— -was  serious,  sympathetic, 
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and.sentimentaly  but  it  would  not  all  do*  Gertrude 
had  waked  from  her  dream,  and  imagination  conld 
not  repeat  its  illusions.  The  qualities  that  had  cap- 
tivated her  had  vanished  in  smoke,  like  the  body  of 
the  Arabian  magician,  and  Grertrude's  increduliQr  in 
the  reality  of  that  which  had  once  deceived  her,  was 
not,  like  the  fisherman's,  affected.  When  an  eloquent 
or  enthusiastic  strain  flowed  from  Mrs.  Layton's  lips, 
*  why,'  thought  our  practical  heroine,  ^is  not  that 
fervid  feeling  directed  to  Emilie  ?' — *  why  is  it  not 
employed  to  avert  her  impending  fatef  When 
Mrs.  Layton  complained  of  her  destiny,  and  lament- 
ed that  she  had- no  adequate  object  to  employ  her 
faculties  and  fill  the  void  in  her  heart,  Gertrude 
thought  of  her  neglected  children.  '  If  her  conju- 
gal happiness  is  blasted,'  she  said,  *  can  a  moUur 
want  objects  to  elicit  her  noblest  faculties,  and  her 
tenderest  affections  ?'  •  As  an  intimate  intercourse 
brought  their  minds  into  close  comparison,  CSer- 
trade  perceived  they  were  not,  on  any  8ub|ecty 
attuned  to  the  same  key.  They  were  both  well 
versed  in  the  elegant  literature  of  the  day,  but  their 
tastes  were  always  in  opposition.  In  poetiy,  Mrs. 
Layton  preferred  that  which  addressed  the  passions; 
CSertrude,  that  which  touched  the  affections.  Mrs. 
Layton  was  an  idolator  of  Byron.  Her  imagina- 
tion was  stimulated  by  the  tragic  history  of  his 
heroes,  whose  feelings  are  all  passions,  and  whose 
deeds  are  almost  all  crimes.  She  delighted  in  hi$ 
descriptions  of  the  outward  world— the  visible  para- 
dise of  poetry,  which  the  evil  spirit  of  his  migh^- 
genius  has  sometimes  dversbadowed  with  its  own. 
image*    Gertrude  loved  all  the  poets— the  gioTion^s 
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company — but  she  preferred  the  touching  simpKcity, 
the  penetrating  tenderness  of  Bums,  and  the  perfect 
yet  poetic  fidelity  ol  oorown  Bryant,  die  mirror  of  na- 
ture, that  like  a  serene  lal^e,  gives  bacl^  the  image  of 
the  delicate  floweret  and  the  lofty  tree,  as  clearly  de- 
fined, as  soft  and  beautiful  as  their  originals  in  the  edie- 
real  atmosphere.  Mrs.  Layton  revelled  in  the  Sybil- 
line  revelations  of  Mad.  de  Stael.  Gertrude's  soul 
was  thrilled  by  them,  but  she  preferred  Miss  Edge-" 
worth — ^preferred  the  beneficent  genius  who  has 
made  the  actual  social  world  better  and  happier,  to 
her  who  by  a  motion  of  her  wand  could  create  an 
imaginative  world,  and  disclose  a  possible,  but  un- 
attainable beauty.  Among  heroines,  Corinne  was 
Mrs.  Laytoii's  favorite.  Grertrnde  preferred  Re- 
becca— she  who  conquered,  to  her  who  was  the 
victim  of  love.  Even  Jeanie  Deans,  (pardon  her 
humble  taste,  gentle  reader,)  that  personification  of 
truth — ^that  unvarnished  picture  of  moral  beauty, 
moved  her  heart  more  than  the  gifted  Corinne.  It 
would  be  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  the  diversity 
of  their  tastes  in  nature,  in  music,  in  all  the  arts. 
Mrs.  Layton's  sensibility  was  the  fruit  of  a  highly 
cultivated  imagination ;  Gertrude's,  the  instinct  of 
a  generous  heart.  Mrs.  Layton  required  high 
stimulants,  and  artificial  excitements — ^tlie  miraculous 
touch  of  the  prophet  to  bring  it  forth.  Gertrude's 
was  moved  by  natural  impulses,  and  flowed  from  an 
ever-living  fountain.  Thus  opposed  in  the  very 
texture  of  their  characters,  it  was  impossible  for 
either  party  to  derive  much  enjoyment  from  a  con- 
tinued exclusive  intercourse,  and  Mrs.  Layton  was 
impatient  to  plunge  again  into  society,  where  h^i^ 
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and. sentimental,  but  it  would  not  all  do*  Gertrude 
had  waked  from  her  dream,  and  imagination  could 
not  repeat  its  illusions.  The  qualities  that  had  cap- 
tivated her  had  vanished  in  smoke,  like  the  body  of 
the  Arabian  magician,  and  Gertrude's  incredulity  in 
the  reality  of  that  which  had  once  deceived  her,  was 
not,  like  the  fisherman's,  affected.  When  an  eloquent 
or  enthusiastic  stndn  flowed  from  Mrs.  Lay  ton's  lips, 
*  why,'  tiiought  our  practical  heroine,  Ms  not  that 
fervid  feeling  directed  to  Enulie  ?' — '  why  is  it  not 
employed  to  avert  her  impending  &tef'  Wlien 
Mrs.  Layton  complained  of  her  destiny,  and  lament- 
ed that  she  had-  no  adequate  object  to  employ  her 
fiiculties  and  fill  the  vend  in  her  heart,  Gertrude 
thought  of  her  neglected  children.  ^  If  her  conju- 
gal happiness  is  blasted,'  she  said,  *  can  a  moiher 
want  objects  to  elicit  her  noblest  faculties,  and  her 
tenderest  afiections  ?'  •  As  an  intimate  intercourse 
brought  their  minds  into  close  comparison,  Ger- 
trude perceived  they  were  not,  on  any  sul^ect, 
attuned  to  the  same  key.  They  were  both  well 
versed  in  the  elegant  literature  of  the  day,  but  their 
tastes  were  always  in  opposition.  In  poetiy,  Mrs. 
Layton  preferred  that  which  addressed  the  passions; 
CSertrude,  that  which  touched  the  afiections.  Mrs. 
Layton  was  an  idolator  of  Bjnron.  Her  imagina- 
tion was  stimulated  by  the  tragic  history  of  hif 
heroes,  whose  feelings  are  all  passions,  and  whose 
deeds  are  almost  all  crimes.  She  delighted  in  his 
descriptions  of  the  outward  world — ^the  viable  para- 
dise of  poetry,  which  the  evil  spirit  of  his  mighty 
genius  has  sometimes  ^Overshadowed  with  its  own. 
image*    Gertrude  bved  all  the  poets — the  gloridir^ 
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best  uses,  and  she  could  not  appropriate  so  conside- 
rable a  sum  without  being  somewhat  cUsturbed  by 
the  belief  that  it  was  to  be  applied  to  an  idle  or 
profligate  purpose. 

Mrs.  Layton  who,  though  she  had  not  chosen  to 
appear  so,  was  really  aware  of  the  contents  of  die 
note,  watclied  the  expression  of  Gertrude's  counte- 
nance, and  put  her  own  interpretation  cm  it.  *  Ob,' 
thought  she,  '  how  unlike  poor  me !  If  I  had  her 
wealth,  I  should  not  give  a  second  thought  to  so 
pitiful  a  sum  !^  but  money  does  so  harden  the  heart!' 
Grertrude  hesitated  but  a  moment.  *I  cannot  re- 
fuse,' thought  she,  *  while  a  guest  in  his  house,'  and 
thus  quieting  her  conscience,  she  signed  a  cheek 
for  the  amount,  and  enclosed  it  in  a  note  to  Layton. 

*'  Ah — is  that  it?"  said  Mrs.  Layton,  looking  at 
her  with  a  smile,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 
'^  Poor  Layton !  alas !  alas !  Gertrude,  we  do  live 
in  a  ^  bank-note  world,'  and  happy  are  they  who 
have  enough  of  this  mundane  trash  But  come, 
my  dearest,  finish  your  toilet — ^thank  Heaven,  you 
as  well  as  myself,  look  the  better  for  its  tender 
mercies— but  Emilie— 4t  is  too  provoking— -she  has 
just  tucked  bar  wavy  locks  behind  her  ears,  and  she 
looks  like  the  beau-ideal  of  painting,  or  like 

"  The  forma  tliat  wov«  in  Fancy's  loom, 
Float  in  ligiit  vidoos  round  Uie  poet's  head." 

Upon  my  word,  I  think  she  becomes  the  pemeroso.^^ 
'^  Oh,  mother !"  said  Emilie.  It  was  but  a  word 
— ^but  Gertrude  thought  a  word  spoken  in  such  a 
tone  of  feeling  and  remonstrance,  should  have 
pierced  the  mother's  heart    Emilie  was  standing 
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ready  wit,  and  graceful  facite  manneraf  were  ^^vaiht- 
ble  qualities* 

**  My  dear  Gertrude,"  said  she,  one  particularly 
bright  morning,  *<  I  cannot  consent  to  your  and 
Emilie's  immuring  yourselves  any  longer.  Our 
door-bell  will  be  rung  by  a  dear  five  hundred 
friends,  at  least,  to-day ;  and  it  is  really  a  farce, 
when  you  are  so  well,  and  looking  so  remarkably 
well,  too,  to  send  them  away  with  a  mere  bulletin  of 
your  health — so,  unless  yon  choose  to  permit  the 
i*eal  cause  of  your  sentimental  seclusion  to  peep  out, 
I  beg  you  will  grace  my  parlor." 

''  We  are  your  subjects,  and  owe  you  passive 
obedience,"  replied  Gertrude,  who  as  soon  as  she 
perceived  her  liability  to  excite  curiosity,  detennin- 
to  avoid  it. 

**  You  are  a  dear,  reasonable  creature,  Gertrude, 
and  I  wish  I  had  made  my  request  sooner,  for  really 
I  have  been  tormented  to  deadi  with  Pedrillo's  im- 
patience, (poor  fellow !  it's  no  wonder,  it  will  not 
do  for  Em'  to  dilly  dally  much  longer,)— -and  Lay- 
ton,  too,  has  been  in  the  worst  possible  humor-^y 
the  way  lie  left  a  note  for  you  thi§  morning-— some 
one  of  your  honorable  suitors  has  probably  chosen 
him  for  mediator" — she  rung  the  bell,  and  ordered 
th^  servant  to  bring  Miss  Clarence  a  note  from  Mr. 
Layton's  dressing-room  table.  It  was  brought, 
and  contained  no  soft  intercession,  but  a  nonchalant 
sort  of  a  request  that  Miss  Clarence  would  favor 
him  with  the  loan  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  few 
days.  Gertrude  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Slie  ha- 
bitually regarded  her  fortune,  like  the  other  gifts  f^ 
Providence,  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  applied  to  the 
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Among  these  few.  Miss  Patty  stood  out  in  such  bold 
relief,  that  her  image  would  have  befitted  the  banner 
of  the  order.     She  was  a  belle  before  the  revolution  ; 
had  played  -cruel  Barbara  Allen'  to  one  or  two  pa- 
triots, who  unlike  poor  *  Jemmy  Grove,'  survived  and 
lived  to  fight  vigorously  for  their  country.     She 
had  flirted  with  British  officers,  and  been  actuaUy 
engaged  (she  said  so  !)'to  a  refugee  tory,  who  could 
not  (he  did  not !)  return  to  keep  his  vows.     Miss 
Patty,  however,  bore  the  sad  chances  and  changes 
of  this  mortal  life,  most  kindly.     Her  vanity,  if  il 
had  no  aliment  in  the  present,  and  could  hope  for 
none  in  the  future,  was  pampered  by  memory.     She 
had  a   good-natured,  gossiping,    selfish  sympathy 
with  the  world,  but  no  love,  hatred,  or  malice  for  any 
individual   of  that  world.     She  hoarded  her  patri- 
mony, and  lived  by  spending  the  day  in  turn  widi  a 
large  circle  of  affluent  friends ;  some  bound  to  her 
by  the  tie  of  distant  kindred,  and  others  by  old  ac- 
quauntance.     If  any  of  her  circle  fell  into  adversity, 
Miss  Patty  forgot  them ;  and  why  should  such  a  fly 
as  Miss  Patty  descend  the  wheel,  when  she  might  as 
well  buzz  about  those  who  were  on  the  top?    She 
was  generally  tolerated,  and  sometimes  welcomed — 
for  she  was  a  walking  and  talking  chronicle— pos- 
sessed of  the  last  information  on  the  floating  topics 
of  the   day,  and  in  her  humble  way,  and  to  our 
prosing  world,  she  filled  the  place  of  a  wandering 
minstrel,  or  itinerant  conteur. 

''  Glad  to  see  you  down  stairs,  young  ladies,"  she 
said,  as  she  entered  the  parlor.  **  Every  body  is 
mourning  about  your  sickness,  Miss  Clarence — ^par- 
ties put  oflT,  and  hearts  breaking.    I  have  come  to 
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beside  her,  duping  her  bracelet.  Gertrade  kissed 
her.  **  This  fair  roimd  cheek  was  made  for  smiles, 
not  tears,  and,"  she  added,  glancing  her  eye  at 
Mrs.  Layton,  and  speaking  with  an  energy  not  at 
all  agreeable  to  that  lady,^*  God  forbid  she  shoold 
be  doomed  to  them !" 

*^  Am^n !"  responded  Mrs.  Layton.  And  now, 
young  ladies,  our  orisons  being  ended,  let  us  de- 
scend to  mortal  afisdrs"-r-and  smoothing  her  broiw, 
she  led  the  way  down  stairs.  As  they  reached  the 
lower  entry,  the  door-bell  rang,  and  Mrs.  Layton, 
glancing  her  eye  through  the  8ide-window,exclaimed9 
^'  there^s  Patty  Sprague ! — I  wish  she  were  a  thoo- 
send  miles  off."  The  ladies  passed  into  the  parkur, 
and  the  servant  to  the  door,  followed  by  one  of  the 
children  who  happened  to  be  loitering  there.  The 
door  was  opened,  and  Miss  Patty  appeared—*  Ah  !' 
said  she  to  the  little  boy  who  was  springing  on  the 
door-step,  and  pulled  back  by  the  servant,  *  Ah  Ju- 
lian, is  mama  at  home,  dear  ? 

'^Tes,  Miss  Patty,"  he  replied,  and  like  a  bird, 
vexed  that  the  door  of  his  cage  was  redosed  upon 
him,  he  pecked  at  the  first  object  witUb  his  reiich. 
^<  Tes,  Miss  Patty,  but  she  said  she  wished  you  were 
a  thousand  mile^  off." 

''  Never  tell  tales  out  of  school,  dearie,"  re- 
joined Miss  Patty,  patting  the  boy's  cheek,  and  she 
proceeded  to  the  parlor,  without  being  in  the  slight- 
est degree  checked  or  irritated.  Miss  Patty  be- 
longed to  the  single  sisterhood;  a  conununity, 
which  in  the  march  of  civilisation,  is  lAcing  Hs  dis- 
tinctive characteristics,  but  is  still  strikmgly  marked 
in  the  '  lone  con^ui^  o{  some  of  its  members. 
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only  ttunk,  te  come  out<^-be  «t<cA  a  belle,  and-  en- 
gaged to  a  reo/  nabob,  before  she  is  seventeen  ; 
that's  what  I  call  a  run  of  luck !" 

'<  But  the  game  is  not  finished,  and  the  tables 
may  turn/'  said  Gertrude,  with  an  emphasb  that 
sounded  like  a  celestial  prophecy  to  Emilie  ;  like 
treason  to  her  mother,  and  very  like  envy  to  Miss 
Patty. 

*'^  That  is  not  hardly  fair,  Miss  Gertrude,"  she 
said,  **  you  have  brought  Emilie's  color  into  her 
cheeks,  with  the  bare  thoughts  of  it.  Never  mind, 
dear,  there's  no  war  breaking  out  now,  as  in  my 
day,  and — ^but  here's  the  very  p^on  in  question." 

Pedrillo  entered  ;  and  while  he,  on  the  score  of 
not  having  seen  Emilie  for  a  week,  was  raising  her 
reluctant  hand  to  his  lips,  Miss  Patty  continued  to 
Gertrude,  her  handkerchief  before  her  face,  and  in 
a  depressed  tone-— ^'  the  handsomest  man  I  have 
seen  since  the  evacuation !  nothing  boyish,  no  Ame- 
rican slouch — ^you  never  saw  the  British  officers, 
Miss  Clarence  ?" 

'^  1  never  had  that  happiness.  Miss  Patty." 

'*  Then  you  never  saw  what  I  call  metu  Mr.  Pe- 
drillo has  that  same  air,  so  erect,  and  finished,  and 
Je  ne  sais  quaij  as  the  French  say.  (Poor  Mr.  Pinkie 
had  it  too — ^but  then  he  was  bom  before  the  revolu- 
tion. You  know  the  Americans  are  very  much  de- 
generated." 

^^  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  replied  Gertrude, 
with  seeming  simplicity. 

'*  My  dear! — they  certainly  are.  The  English 
travellers  and  English  reviews  all  say  so— they  teU 
me — I  don't  read  such  light  things— but  it  is  my 
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spend  the  day  with  you,  dear*' — tormngt  half  confi- 
dentially, to  Mrs.  Laytou. 

<^  How  unfortunate !  Miss  PatQ^— we  are  engaged 
out  to  dine." 

'<  That  suiU  me  better  yet— FU  sit  awhile,  and 
run  over  and  dine  with  the  Porters,  and  spend  to- 
morrow with  you,  dear."  It  was  a  part  of  Miss 
Patty's  tactics,  to  have  an  engagement  one  day 
ahead.  She  was  no  philosopher  in  the  abstract ;  but 
what  is  life  but  a  series  of  philosophical  truths  ?  and 
Miss  Patty  perceived  that  her  friend  consented  with- 
out much  visible  reluctance,  to  an  evil  twenty-four 
hours  distant ;  and  when  it  came,  it  was  in  the  class 
of  inevitables,  and  of  course,  submitted  to  with 
grace.  As  soon  as  Miss  Patty  had  received  Mrs. 
Layton's  bow  of  acquiescence  in  her  arrangement, 
she  turned  to  the  young  ladies. 

<<  Dear  !  how  pale  and  thin  Emilie  is  looking— 
but  it's  so  with  all  engaged  ladies— I  lodied  just  so, 
before  the  revolution."  Gertrude  smiled— she  could 
not  help  it — at  the  revolution  that  must  have  occur^ 
red,  since  Miss  Patty  could  have  resembled  the 
figure  of  her  friend ;  as  pale,  certainly,  and  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  most  exquisite  statue.  **  You  smile.  Miss 
Clarence — ^you  don't  remember— oh,  no,  you  can't 
remember — but,  perhaps  you  never  heard  about  my 
engagement  to  Mr.  Pinkie  ?" 

'*  Bless  you,  Miss  Patty  !^'  said  Mrs.  Layton, 
eager  to  avert  the  history,  ^*  indeed  she  has — who 
has  not  heard  it  ?" 

"  True — true — it  was  pretty  well  known.  Well, 
Emmy 'dear,  I  hope  you  will  have  better  luck  than 
I  iiad.     I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  lucky  kind  ; 
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only  think,  te  come  out<^-be  mci  a  belle,  and-  en- 
gaged to  a  reo/  nabob,  before  she  is  seventeen  ; 
that's  what  I  call  a  run  of  luck  !" 

*'  But  the  game  is  not  finished,  and  the  tables 
may  turn,"  said  Gertrude,  with  an  emphasis  that 
sounded  like  a  celestial  prophecy  to  Emilie  ;  like 
treason  to  her  mother,  and  very  like  envy  to  Miss 
Patty. 

*'^  That  is  not  hardly  fair.  Miss  Gertrude,"  she 
said,  '*  you  have  brou^t  Emilie's  color  into  her 
cheeks,  with  the  bare  thoughts  of  it.  Never  mind, 
dear,  there's  no  war  breaking  out  now,  as  in  my 
day,  and — but  here's  the  very  p^on  in  question." 

Pedrillo  entered  ;  and  while  he,  on  the  score  of 
not  having  seen  Emilie  for  a  week,  was  raising  her 
reluctant  hand  to  his  lips,  Mbs  Patty  continued  to 
Gertrude,  her  handkerchief  before  her  face,  and  in 
a  depressed  tone — ''  the  handsomest  man  I  have 
seen  since  the  evacuation !  nothing  boyish,  no  Ame- 
rican slouch — ^you  never  saw  the  British  officers, 
Miss  Clarence  ?" 

''  1  never  had  that  happiness,  Miss  Patty." 

'*  Then  you  never  saw  what  I  call  mefu  Mr.  Pe- 
drillo has  that  same  air,  so  erect,  and  finished,  and 
Je  ne  sais  quoij  as  the  French  say.  (Poor  Mr.  Pinkie 
had  it  too — but  then  he  was  bom  before  the  revolu- 
tion. You  know  the  Americans  are  very  much  de- 
generated." 

'^  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  replied  Gertrude, 
with  seeming  simplicity. 

<'  My  dear!— -they  certainly  are.  The  English 
travellers  and  EngUsh  reviews  all  say  so— -they  teU 
me — ^I  don't  read  such  light  things— but  it  is  my 
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opinion — and  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be  a  judge,  ibr 
as  Gerald  Roscoe  said  to  me  once,  '  Miss  Pat^,' 
said  he,  *  you  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  life'— you 
need  not  smile,  Miss  Clarence,  he  did  not  mean 
any  allusion  to  my  age— he  is  too  much  of  a  gen- 
tleman for  that.  By  the  way,  I  met  him  this  morn- 
ing, and  told  him  I  always  laid  you  out  for  him. 
*  Oh,  bury  the  thought.  Miss  Patty,'  said  he,  '  I 
cannot  enter  the  lists  against  so  many — my  superi- 
ors and  elders'— saucy  fellow !  I  suppose  he  alluded 
to  Mr.  Morley— — but,  la !  what  a  certain  sign  it 
is  if  you  mention  a  person,  he  is  sure  to  appear- 
Good  morning,  Mr.  Morley— 1  declare,  I  don't  see 
that  you  grow  old  at  all." 

Mr.  Morley,  who  had  entered,  bowed  rather 
coolly  to  the  compliment,  and  then  said  to  Mrs. 
Layton,  though  his  eye  turned  most  significantly  to 
Gertrude,  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from 
Washington,  announcing  Mr.  Randolph  Marion's 
appointment. 

Gertrude  dared  not  look  at  Emilie,  but  she  ex- 
pressed her  own  pleasure  in  the  most  animated  terms. 
Morley  was  delighted.  "  My  dear  Miss  Clarence,'^ 
he  said  in  a  low  tone,  **  I  am  too  happy  to  have 
obliged  you." 

'*  Tou  have  obliged  me,  materially,  Mr.  Morley, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  believe  that  you  will  be  rewarded 
for  any  exertions  in  my  friend's  behalf,  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  given  the  public  an  ofBeer  of 
talent  and  integrity."  This  was  not  precisely  the 
reward — the  quid  pro  gtiOj  to  which  Mr.  Morley 
looked ;  and  this  he  was  intimating  to  Miss  Clarence, 
in  oracular  phtases^  which  she  fortunately  might  or 
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might  not  understand^  as  suited  her,  when  a  troop 
of  fashionable  ladies  attended  by  Major  Daisy, 
Flinty  and  half  a  dozen  other  gentlemen,  entered. 
Never  did  the  arrival  of  a  corp$  de  reserve  prove  a 
more  timely  relief,  than  this  to  poor  Emilie  ;  who, 
in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation,  was  giving  all  her 
thoughts  to  Marion's  rising  fortime  ;  and  trying  ta 
avert  her  treacherous  cheek  from  Pednllo,  and 
close  her  ear  against  the  ardent  language  that  he 
was  addressing  to  her,  whlie  he  appeared  to  be  care- 
lessly playing  with  a  fire-screen. 

The  usual  formula  of  morning  chit-chat  was  run 
over ;  that  mystery  of  mysteries  eagerly  inquired 
into,  ^'  how  did  you  take  such  a  sad  cold  f" — all 
the  changes  rung  upon  the  weather — '  it  had  been 
very  damp'— ^it  was  very  fine'— *  nothing  more  ca- 
pricious than  the  weather' — '  Mrs.  L.  had  a  delight* 
ful  party' — ^  Mrs.  K.'8  was  very  dull' — *  none  of  the 
L.'s  there,  on  account  of  the  old  gentleman's  death, 
charming  old  man  be  was,  pity  he  had  not  lived  a 
few  days  longer.' 

A  knot  of  ladies,  bold  aspirants  to  the  reputation 
of  fine  women^  were  announcing  their  opinion  of  a 
new  poem,  and  the  last  novel.  '*  Is  the  Corsair  a 
favorite  of  yours?"  "Oh!"  replied  the  sapient 
young  lady,  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  addressed, 
'<  Oh,  I  doat  on  it— was  there  ever  such  a  sweet 
f:reature  as  Conrad  ?" 

**  No,"  said  another  lady,  in  answer  to  an  inno- 
cent  query,  "  I  never  read  American  novels,  there'i* 
no  high  life  in  them." 

The  scene  was  constantly  shifting,  or  rather  the 
actors  made  their  exits,  and  new  ones  a[^ared. 
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The  servant  stood  with  the  door  half  open,  '<  Miss 
Clarence,  yon  feel  the  draught,  shut  the  door  John/* 
said  our  attentive  friend  Flint.  John  bowed  respect- 
fully, but  did  not  move,  and  the  reason  of  his  defer- 
red obedience  was  presently  explained  by  voices, 
from  the  entry,  breaking  from  a  whisper  into  a  gen- 
tle altercation.  '^  Indeed,  Mr.  Roscoe,  you  must 
come  in— -it  cannot  be  impossible.'' 

'<  I  would  trample  on  impossibilities  at  your  bid- 
ding, Miss  Mayo,  but—" 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  intercepted  by  an 
exclamation  from  Flint — ''I  declare,  there's  my 
friend  Roscoe  ;  I  promised,  ten  days  ago.  Miss  Cla- 
rence, to  introduce  him  to  you,"  and  before  Ger- 
trude could  interpose  a  word,  he  darted  off  to  force 
his  patronage  on  Roscoe.  A  more  potent  voice  was 
now  raised,  '*  Come  in,  Mr.  Gerald  Roscoe,"  said 
Mrs.  Layton,  *'  as  lady  of  the  manor,  and  entitled 
to  all  waifs  and  strays,  I  command  you  to  come  in," 
and  Roscoe,  preceded  by  two  ladies,  who,  if  they 
had  been  a  trio,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
graces  in  Parisian  costume,  entered  the  parlor. 
Mrs.  Layton  rose  to  receive  them  with  something 
very  different  in  her  manner,  from  the  mechanical  po- 
liteness she  addressed  to  ordinary  guests.  '^^For 
shame,  Mr.  Roscoe !"  she  ssud,  ^*  you,  unfettered,  un- 
bound, and  not  half  so  old  as  the  vagrant  Greek,  to 
X  resist  the  presence,  as  well  as  the  voicuB  of  the  syrens ; 
and  such  syrens,"  she  added,  casting  an  admiring 
look  at  the  elegant  young  ladies  before  her.. 

"I  did  not  resist  the  voice  of  the  syren,"  replied 
Roscoe,  in  a  tone  so  depressed,  as  to  be  audible 
only  to  Mn.  Layton'^^  and  one  other  ear— -strange 
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power  of  love !  Gertrade  sat  at  some  distance  from 
Mrs.  LaytOD  ;  ber  satellites,  Morley  and  Daisy, 
stood  before  her.  Morley  was  pouring  oat  diplo* 
matic  compliments,  fraught  with  meaning,  but  they 
were  all  lost  on  her.  She  was  conscious  of  but  one 
presence.  From  the  first  moment  Roscoe's  voice 
had  reached  her,  she  felt  a  stifling  sensation— her 
heart  beat  almost  audibly,  and  her  first  impulse  was 
to  run  out  of  the  room,  but  propriety,  dignity,  for- 
bade. '  If  I  betray  any  emotion,'  she  thought,  *  I 
shall  hate^myself— Ishall  be  forever  degraded  in  his 
eyes — I  cannot  support  an  introduction  to  him  in 
broad  day-light,  before  all  these  persons-— block- 
aded too  by  '  Morley,  Daisy,  in  Co.' — how  con- 
temptible he  will  think  my  mystery !— why  did  not  I 
tell  him  when  we  last  met?— can  this  horrid  sufib- 
cating  feeling  be  faintness? — ^how  ridiculous ! — ^how 
disgraceful !" 

'*  Bless  me !"  exclaimed  Flint,  who  had  returned 
to  Miss  Clarence'  side,  '*  how  excessively  pale  you 
look !"  Grertrude's  alarm  was  augmented  by  this 
exclamation.  She  made  no  reply,  but  kept  ber  eyes 
rivetted  to  the  floor.  *'  She's  certainly  faint,"  in- 
terrupted Flint,  '*  Ladies,  allow  me  to  raise  this  win- 
dow." He  made  a  bustling  eflbrt  to  efiect  this  pur- 
pose. 
*   "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  half  a  doien  voices. 

'^  Miss  Clarence  b  faint,"  was  the  reply. 

*<  Indeed  I  am  not,"  said  Grertrude,  summoning 
4II  her  energy  to  shelter  and  suppress  a  momentary 
weakness,  and  stimulated  by  the  danger  of  exposing 
to  Roscoe,  an  emotion  as  flattering  to  him,  as  hum- 
bling to  herself;  '<  indeed  I  am  not  in  the  least  faint, 
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I  never  fainted  in  my  life— -pray  close  that  window. 
You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Flint,  but  you  made  a. 
strange  mistake.^ 

«( Begging  yoor  pardon,  Miss  Clarence,*'  replied 
Mr.  Flint,  with  well  founded  pertinacity,  *^  I  don't 
think  I  mistook  at  all.  Persons  are  not  always  con- 
scious when  they  are  going  to  fiiint— you  were  cer- 
tainly deathly  pale,  and  I'm  pretty  sure  you  breathed 
short— «at  any  rate,  your  color  came  with  the  first 
breath  of  fresh  air." 

<  What  odious  details,'  thought  Gertrude,  shrink- 
ing from  the  exposure  of  these  particulars ;  and  with 
a  feeling  of  a  doubtful  shade,  between  spirit  and 
temper,  shoreplied,  "  you  must  really,  Mr.  Flin)»  al- 
low me  to  judge  of  my  own  sensations."  She  wafr 
nerved  by  the  courageous  sound  of  her  own  voi6e, 
and  she  ventured  to  cast  one  rapid  glance  around 
the  room  in  quest  of  Roscoe.  He  had  disappeared. 
*  Had  he  seen  her  f  She  did  not  know,  and  dared 
not  ask. 

"  Your  alarm,  Mr.  Flint,  was  ma^propof ,"  said 
Miss  Mayo,  the  eldest  of  the  sisters  who  had  entered 
with  Roscoe.  **  I  was,  just  at  tiie  moment  of  your 
frightful  exclamations,  going  to  present  a  friend  to 
Miss  Clarence-^he  disappeared  while  we  were  all 
looking  at  you.  Miss  Clarence — Mr.  Roscoe,  the 
cleverest  young  man  in  New  York."  Miss  Majro 
spoke  unadvisedly.  She  did  not  dream  that  she 
cQuld  encroach  on  tlie  self-estimation  of  any  one  pre- 
sent ;  but  John  Smith  and  Major  Dusy,  echoing 
her  last  words,  *  the  cleverest !'  in  a  tone  of  unfeign- 
ed surprise,  taught  her  the  indefinite  extent  of  the 
boundary-tines  of  vanity. 
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<' Yes,''  said  Miss  Patty  Spragoe,  <^Mlss  Mayo 
is  right.  I  heard  the  chancellor  say,  mysdf,  that 
Gerald  Roscoe  would  be  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sioDy  in  a  few  years ;  and  I  am  right  glad  of  it— 4t 
is  pleasant  to  see  good  luck  happen  to  such  a  gen- 
teel family  as  the  Roscoe^— I  have  spent  many  a 
pleasant  day  in  his  father's  house." 

''  Do  you  ever  spend  the  day.  Miss  Patty,'^  asked 
Mrs.  Layton,  <<  with  Mrs.  Roscoe  ?" 

<'No,"  replied  Miss  Patty,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
<*  since  she  gave-up  her  house»  I  have  somehow  lost 
sight  of  her." 

*<  Miss  Patty's  vision,  I  should  imagine,  was  too 
imperfect  for  the  dim  light  of  obscured  fortunes," 
said  Gertrude  in  an  under  voice  to  Miss  Mayo. 

*'  Yes,  but  just  observe  with  what  an  eagle-eye 
she  can  look  at  an  ascending  luminary.— -Do  you 
know.  Miss  Pat^,  that  Mrs.  Spencer  b  going  to 
bring  out  her  pretty  daughter,  and  has  sent  out 
invitations  for  an  immense  par^  ?" 

'*  La !  yes,  dear,  I  heard  so— *a  charming,  intelli- 
gent woman,  Mrs.  Spencer.  I  have  not  been  there 
since  Mr.  Spencer's  failure— I  am  truly  glad  they 
have  got  up  in  the  world  again-— I  wish,  dear,  some 
day  when  it's  convenient,  you  would  give  me  a  cast 
in  your  carriage— 1  should  so  like  to  spend  a  day 
Tilth  them." 

'*  I  will  certainly  remember  you,  Miss  Patty," 
replied  Miss  Mayo,  with  an  unequivocal  smile. 
^'  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Lay  ton,  you  have  invitations  of 
course  to  the  Spencers ;  do  you  go  ?" 

*'  Really,  I  threw  the  notes  aside,  and  have  not 
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tfaongbt  about  it.     There  will  be  nothing  distingue 
there,  I  fancy.— *no  especial  attraction  ?* 

*^  No ;  it  will  be  like  other  parties :  tea-partieii 
are,  as  Madame  de  Stael  has  said,  ^*  une  habile  invat- 
tian  de  la  mediocriU  pour  anmdler  lee  facaUee  de 
Peiprii.^^  But  as  you  sometimes  submit  to  the  level- 
ling invention,  I  wish  particularly  that  yon  would 
go  to  Mrs.  Spencer's.  . 

"And  why  ?" 

"  Because,  she  has  a  very  accomplished  daughter, 
she  wishes  to  bring  out." 

"  Heavens !  my  dear  Miss  Mayo,  so  have  fifty 
other  mothers,  to  whom  we  should  not  think  of  doing 
such  a  neighborly  office,  as  helping  out  their  dao^* 
ters ;  but  Daisy  shall  decide^^he  is  my  oracle.  How 
is  it  Major  Daisy,  are  those  Spencers  genteel  ?** 

For  once,  Major  Daisy  was  at  fault.  "  Really, 
Mrs*  Layton,  I  cannot  say — ^I  am  at  a  loss ;  bnt  if 
you,  and  the  ladies  will  go,  I,  and  some  of  my  friends, 
will  form  a  phalanx  around  you ;  and  we  can  bo 
quite  by  osurelves,  you  know." 

"Upon  my  word,*'  said  Mr.  John  Smith,  "1 
think  the  ladies  does  make  a  mistakei  if  they  go. 
My  father  says,  he  thinks  it's  time  for  ue  to  take  a 
stand :  He  don't  think  the  Spencers  mAoife." 

Miss  Patty  peered  over  her  spectacles  at  John 
Smith ;  and  laying  her  hand  on  Daisy's  arm,  shr 
whispered,  "  Is  not  that  a  son  of  Sam  Smith,  that 
drove  a  hackney  coach,  when  he  first  came  to  New 
York  ?" 

"  Yes — ^it's  natural  he  should  be  on  the  alert,  3rou 
know.  Miss  Patty,  about  taking  a  stand  ?" 

Miss  Patty  did  not  take  the  ^un ;  and  while  Daisy 
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was  regretting  he  had  wasted  it  on  her,  she  con- 
tinued—-for  her  indignation  was  tovched,  where 
alone  it  was  vulnerable;  **  VmtMe  indeed!  The 
Spencers  visitable  i  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Spencer's  fa- 
ther did  not  live  in  Hanover  square,  and  ride  in  his 
coach ;  (and  many  a  time  have  I  rode  up  to  St. 
Paul's  in  it.  St.  Paul's  was  then  quite  out  of  town;) 
when  this  young  fellow's  mother,  Judy  Brown  that 
was,  used  to  go  out  dress-making — the  visitable  peo- 
ple to  her,  were  those  that  paid  her  day's  wages 
punctually." 

^  <<Well,"  resumed  John  Smitli,  unsuspicious  of 

Miss  Patty's  vituperation  ;  for  he  had  walked  to 

I  the    window,  and   was  reconnoitering  the  street, 

through  his  eye  glass ;  '*  Well,  if  the  ladies  penisis 
in  going,  I  shall  attend  them;  though  I  have  written 
my  note,  and  sealed  it  with  the  mushroom  seal,  and 
^  where  were  you  yesterday  f '  I  always  use  that  seal 
for  such  sort  of  people— It's  very  clever  to  have  op- 
propriaied  seals ;  is  not  it,  Miss  Mayo?" 

^*  £xtremely,  Mr.  Smith, — the  mushroom  is  the 
eUie  of  seals  for  you." 

Mr.  Smith  could  not  even  guess  what  UUe  meant ; 

^  but  vanity— -blessed  interpreter !  told  him  it  meant 

t  sometliing  flattering ;  and  he  bowed  most  gratefidly 

to  Miss  Mayo. 

*  Mr.  Flint  had  been  hitherto  silent.    Unversed  in 

the  complicated  machinery  of  gentility,  he  was  too 
honest,  and  too  good  natured,  for  afiectation  on  the 
subject ;  but,  impatient  for  the  result,  he  demanded 
of  Miss  Clarence,  *  what  she  meant  to  do  about  go- 
ing ;  for,'  he  said,  *  if  she  went  he  would  contrive 

1  to  get  an  invitation.' 

''  Oh !"  replied  Miss  Clarence,  who  had  caugh 
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from  Miss  Mayo,  some  interest  in  the  success  of  Mrs. 
Spencer's  party,  "  I  shall  certainly  go,  provided"—* 

**  Provided  Mrs*  Lajrton  goes,"  said  that  lady: 
anticipating  Miss  Clarence'  conclusion,  **  assured* 
ly,  my  dear  Crertrude,  we  shall  all  say  '  ditto  to  Mr. 
Burke' — shall  we  not  gentlemen  f"  The  gentlemen 
smiled,  and  bowed  their  assent.  ''We are  quite  safe 
in  going— our  distinguished  selves  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  quite  enough  to  say  of  any  party  '  the 
May  OS  were  there,'  their  presence  is  fashion.  I  per- 
ceived you  were  predetermined  to  sanction  Mrs* 
Spencer,  were  you  not,  Miss  Mayo  ?" 

''To  accept  her  invitation,  I  was,  Mrs*  Layton ; 
and  had  made  Gerald  Roscoe  promise  to  acomipany 


me." 


''  What  a  triumph !  Roscoe  has  avoided  all  par** 
ties,  thu  winter." 

'*  Yes,  Mrs.  Layton,  and  doies  not  every  man  of 
special  cleverness,  after  a  winter  or  two  ?«-4iowever, 
I  rallied  him  unmercifully,  upon  turning  recluse,  in 
New  York ;  and  fancying,  on  the  pave  of  Broadway, 
that  he  was  walking  in  the  groves  of  Academos : 
whereupon,  he  very  graciously  said,  I  reminded  him 
that  Plato  had  placed  a  statue  of  Love  at  the  entrance 
of  those  groves ;  and,  he  added,  with  his  usual  gal- 
lantry, that  he  was  now  perfectly  aware,  no  man  could 
enjoy  their  seclosion,  in  peace,  till  he  had  rendered 
homage  to  the  divinity.  A  pret^  compliment  to 
the  absolute  power  of  the  sex — ^was  it  not.  Miss  Cla- 
rence ?  bless  me!  jrou  blush  as  if  it  were  personal ; 
that  blush  is  prophetic  !  I  shall  teU  my  friend  GeraM 
Roscoe— no  protestations ;  good  moming^-~we  shall 
all  meet  at  the  Spencers." 
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''  What  a  pity  !"  exclaimed  John  Smith,  as  the 
door  closed  after  her,  <*  that  Miss  Mayo  should  be 
such  a  blue." 

<«  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Smith,"  asked  Mrs. 
Lajrton,  *'  the  reply  of  Pitt,  to  the  Eiog,  when  he 
said  General  Wolf  was  mad  f" 

''  No,  madam,  I  can't  say  I  do,  in  particular." 

<< '  Would  to  God  he  would  bite  some  of  your  ma- 
jesty's ministers !'  It  would,"  continued  Mrs.  Lay- 
ton,  without  regarding  the  smile  of  inanity,  with 
which  Smith  received  the  witticism,  ^'  it  would  be 
an  infinite  relief  to  the  insipidity  of  fashionable  so- 
ciety, if  the  persons  who  constitute  it,  were  general- 
ly infected  with  Miss  Mayo's  seal  for  mental  accom- 
plishments ;  but  then,  one  does  so  shrink  from  the 
danger  of  being  called  a  blue,  when  one  sees,  as  in 
Miss  Mayo's  case,  that  even  youth,  beauty,  and  fa- 
shion^  cannot  save  one  firom  the  odious  appellation. 

**  As  the  appellation  only  suits  pretenders,"  said 
Miss  Clarence,  ^'  and  is  for  the  most  part  only  be- 
stowed by  spiteful  ignorance,  I  cannot  imagine  tliat 
it  should  require  much  courage,  even  in  a  fashiona- 
ble young  lady,  to  emulate  Miss  Mayo's  example, 
and  devote  her  leisure  hours  to  those  pursuits  that 
enrich  the  mind,  and  extend  a  woman's  civil  exist- 
ence beyond  the  short  reign  of  youth  and  beauty." 

<<  Ah,  Miss  Clarence,"  said  Mr.  Morley,  ^'  the 
blues  will  win  the  field,  if  you  become  their  cham- 
pion." 

^'  Lord !"  said  John  Smith  to  Major  Daisy,  in  a 
sort  of  parenthetical  whisper,  <'  is  Miss  Clarence  a 
blue  ? — I  never  heard  her  talk  about  books." 
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Major  Daisy  could  not  reply,  for  he  was  listening 
to  find  out. 

'*If  I  were  fit  to  be  a  champion,  Mr.  Morley," 
replied  Miss  Clarence,  modestly,  *'  1  would  lay  the 
phantom  army  of  blues,  that  is  conjured  up  to  terrify 
young  ladies  from  their  books,  and  repel  very  igno- 
rant and  very  young  gentlemen  from  all  cultivated 
young  women." 

<'  There !''  whispered  Mr.  Smith,  with  infinite  sa- 
tisfaction, ^'  I  knew  she  was  not  a  blue !"  Daisy  was 
silent,  a  little  doubtful  and  fearful.  Flint,  who  had 
an  innate  and  homebread  reverence  for  whatever  was 
intellectual  and  cultivated,  rubbed  his  hands  in  ex- 
pressive ecstasy.  Mr.  Morley  thought,  in  the  quiet 
recesses  of  his  soul,  that  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  haVe  such  an  intelligent  person  as  Miss  Cla- 
rence to  conduct  the  education  of  his  daughters ;  and 
a]I  took  their  leave,  satisfied  that  Miss  Clarence  had 
a  right  to  be,  and  could  afibrd  to  be-«even  a  blue, 
if  she  pleased. 

All  had  now  departed — even  Pedrillo,  who  had 
lingered  through  the  whole  morning,  to  enjoy  the 
despotic  pleasure  of  manifesting  his  right  to  mono- 
polize Emilie.  Her  languid  and  abstracted  manner 
indicated,  and  made  him  feel  to  his  heart's  core,  that 
whatever  external  observance  she  might  render,  he 
could  never  bind  or  touch  her  afiections — ^their  ethe- 
real essence  was  beyond  his,  or  even  her  control. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Layton,  as 
the  door  closed  on  the  last  visiter,  "  we  are  released 
at  last.  What  is  so  tiresome,  Gertrude,  as  morning 
visits  ?" 
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<^  A  common-place  from  your  lips,  Mrs.  Lay- 
ton!" 

*^  Tes,  it  is  common-place— -every  body,  detests 
them ;  and  yet  what  is  one  to  do  ?  We  must  not 
imdertake  to  be  wiser  than  our  generation.  It  is 
Moliere,  is  it  not,  who  says  there  is  no  folly  equal 
to  that  of  attempting  to  reform  the  world  ? 

*  C'est  une  folie  a  nulle  autre  seconder 

'  De  vouloir  se  m£ler  de  corrigper  le  numde.' " 

'*  Moliere  Is  perhaps  right,  Mrs*  Layton ;  and  it 
may  be  presumptuous,  as  well  as  foolish,  to  crusade 
against  the  follies  of  others ;  but  it  seems,  to  me  at 
least,  an  equal  folly  in  ourselves,  to  conform  to  a 
custom  which  you  confess  to  be  ^tiresome,'  and 
which  is  certainly  wrong." 

''  Tiresome,  I  grant  you,  but  how  wrong?" 

'*  Obviously  because  it  consumes  the  best  hours  of 
the  day,  and  coerces,  by  the  tyranny  of  custom,  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  select  their  own  occu- 
pations." 

''  Misiricordet  Gertrude  !  you  are  sometimes  a 
little  new*  Do  you  really  imagine  that  these  trum- 
pery women  who  constitute  the  majority  of  morning 
visiters,  could  be  induced  to  make  any  rational  use 
of  time  ?  Time,  my  dear  child,  is  like  those  coins 
tliat  have  no  intrinsic  worth,  but  are  valued  accord* 
ing  to  the  impress  put  upon  them." 

Gertrude  had  too  clear  a  head  to  be  confounded 
by  a  simile.  ^'  Then  certainly,"  she  replied,  ^*  it 
should  not  pass  without  any  impression.  But  do  not 
think  me  so  very  new^  Mrs.  Lajrton :  I  would  only 
ask  that  you,  and  those  who  think  like  you,  woul^ 

Vol.  n.  IS 


abMdeii a cusuim wbidi  yom confim  toheeitmgfani 
to  those  who  really  like  it,  and*  may  therefore  sup- 
port it  witboQl  your  glaring  inconniteMcy." 

^'  This  is  all  yery  sage  and  very  virtaons,  Ger- 
trude ;  but  really,,  my  dear  fnendt  when  you  know 
a  little  more  of  the  work)  as  it  is^you  will  retinqiiish 
the  beau-ideal  of  a  world  as  it  should  be.  I  hafe 
quite  too  humble  an  opinion  of  qiyself,  to  aspire  to 
turn  the  current  of  sodety  from  its  well-wom  chan- 
nels. 1  might,  as  you  suggest,  institute  a  sort  of 
hermitage  in  the  midbt  of  the  wcnrld ;  but  what  is  an 
individual  separated  fromthe mast— ^-an insignificant 
drop  of  water  from  the  great  ocean  ?* 

Gertrude  smiled  at  the  ridicaloas  light  in  which 
Mrs.  Layton  had  placed  her  suggestion ;  and  rile 
smiled,  and  sighed  too,  as  she  (assenting  to  it)  men- 
tally repeated  Moliere's  couplet.  "  My  dear  Ger- 
trude, is  that  sigh  heaved  for  your  poor  friend,  or 
for  the  wicked-  world  at  large  ?  In  either  case  it  Is 
not  wasted,  for  we  have  both  enough  of  sins  and 
sorrows  to  sigh  over.  But  you  are  in  too  melan- 
choly a  vein  to-day — .you  are  not  well.  Aprcpogj 
you  were  really  faint  this  morning  ?" 

*^  SKghtly  so  for  a  moment.'* 

*^  And  so  you '  moralized  the  spectacle*— >Ah,  well, 
that  is  natural.  To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  you  and 
Emilie  both  look  like  nuns  just  from  a  cloister — yovtr 
imagination  filled  with  death-heads.  Let  me  send 
for  a  carriage.  It  is  but  two  o'clock — ^you  can  ride 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  before  it  is  time  to  dress  for 
dinner." 

The  young  ladies  assented,  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  being  together^  without  the  fear  of  intarruption. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'<  C'eit  trop  d'etre  coquette  ei  devote— uae  femme  devrait  opter. " 

La  ttitvvtitt. 

Ehilis's  qnrits  wert  itiiMlated  by  die  rtcent 
infomuitioB  of  Marion^t  good  fortune ;  and  ms  toon 
as  the  two  friends  were  fiurfy  in  die  carrnge,  and 
away  from  the  door^  ihe  aaid,  "  It  not  Ak  de&ght- 
ful  news  of  Marion  f  Of  coarse  it's  nothing  to  me 
—it  can  be  nothing ;  bnt  it  would  be  very  etrange 
ifl  did  not  feel  it." 

''  Very  sMu^^,  Enilie." 

<«  Ton  tmile,  Gertrude,  and  w«ll  you  may,  for  it 
is  very  odd  that  any  thing  can  make  me  hapfrf,  eren 
for  a  moment ;  but  I  feel  tUs  morning  as  iif^  in  tpite 
of  fate,  there  were  some  good  in  store  fbr  me." 

Oertrade,  far  from  repressing,  cherished,  and 
stsengtbened  the  happy  presentiments  of  EmiMe's 
innocent  mind.  And'  she  iiad  a  right  jto  do  so,  for 
hers  was  not  the  common,  easy,  and  hatf^elfish  sym- 
pathy with  hapfaness.  She  was  conscious  of  a  plan, 
and  a  determined  resolution,  if  possible,  to  eitricate 
her  friend  from  her  unhappy  engagement,  and  being 
perhaps  unwarrantaUy  sanguine  in  her  hope  of 
success,  she  felt  as  if  Emilie's  elation  were  a  pre- 
monition of  coming  happiness.  .41as !  how  often 
are  wishes  mistaken  for  premonitions  t  How  often 
the  destructive  storm  is  gathering,  when  the  skies 
are  brightest  and  clearest  to  mortal  vision ! 
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*<  Emilie/'  said  Gertrude,  ^'  is  not  Marion,  novi 
that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  secure  to  you  indepen- 
dence, is  he  not  bound  as  a  true  knight-— a  true- 
love,  to  ascertain  how  far  you  consider  your  obliga- 
tions to  Pedrillo  sacred  f 

'<  He  has  had  no  opportunity  to  do  so— perhaps, 
Gertrude,  you  do  not  think  Randolph  still  cares  for 
me  ?" 

''  I  believe  he  does — ^I  do  not  see  how  any  one 
can  help  caring  for  you — loving  you  tenderly,  £m- 
ilie  ;  but  I  want  his  assurance,  in  case — *^ 

<<  In  case  of  what  ? — do  speak,  Gertrude." 

'^  Perhaps  I  have  already  spoken  too  much.  lu 
case  we  need  his  co-operation.  Now,  Emilie,  you 
must  not,  positively,  ask  me  any  thing  fiirtfier*" 

"  I  will  not,  dear  Gertrude — I  wUI  obey  you  in 
every  thing.  It  is  very  strange  that  Randolph  has 
not  made  an  efibrt  to  see  me-*-*tfaat  he  has  not  writ- 
ten to  me,  if  be  could  not  see  me  ;  yet,  I  am  sure 
all  is  right  with  him.  How  could  he  have  any 
hope,  when  he  knows  I  am  to  be  married,  and  so 
soon,  to  Mr.  Pedrillo— how  can  there  possibly,''  she 
added,  relapsing  into  her  tone  of  despondency — 
*'  how  can  there  possibly  be  any  hope  ?" 

^<  Oh  Emilie,  '  if  he  dare  not  hope,  he  does  not 
love ;'  but  here  we  are  coming  to  the  place  where  I 
saw  the  beautiful  engraving  I  promised  your  mo-' 
ther.'^  She  ordered  the  coachman  to  stop.  The  la- 
dies alighted,  and  entered  a  fashionable  bookstore, 
to  which  was  attached  a  show-room  for  paintings, 
prints,  and  other  productions  of  the  arts.  A  gen- 
tleman was  standing  at  the  counter,  tossing  over 
5ome  books ;  his  attention  was  attracted  by  ibetren- 
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trance ;  he  tunied  his  ikce  lohfatds  then,  Md  in- 
stantly it  brigblened  with  the  plhmat  of  HtagtA" 
tion,  and  mw  ansirered  by,  at  least,  anfeqnal  ttiifkMh 
tion  from  Emilie^s  eyes.  It  was  Marion.  He  ad- 
vanced to  them.  '*  My  dear  Mkt  Qarenee,"  he 
whispered  to  Gertrode,  ^*  allow  me  five  nhrates 
conversation  with  Miss  Laytoift." 

^'  These  are  some  new  songs^  EmUie^"  said  (Ger- 
trude, adroitly  fa^'oring  the  request ;  **  yen  may  look 
tliem  over,  while  I  am  selecting  the  prints ;''  and 
passing  into  the  inner  room,  she  endeavored  to  mo- 
nopoUse  the  attention  of  the  only  clerk  in  waitiag. 
Her  effort  was  snceessful-^he  was  too  much  engross- 
ed with  his  ready  sries  to  hn  liberal  castoaner,.  to 
listen  to  the  low  energetic  tones  of  Marion,  or  to 
Eniilie's  soft  tremulous  replies.  The  words  escaped 
Gertrude's  ear,  but  the  murmuring  sounds  were  as 
intelligible  as  the  most  expressive  notes  of  a- tender 
song.  *  Their  loves  must  not  be  thwarted,'  sh^ 
thought,  as  she  wiped  the  gathering  ttfars  from  her 
eyes,  '  they  shall  have  all  my  effort^-'-all  my 
thoughts !'  Ah,  Gertrude,  why  that  sudden  flush  f 
why  is  tliat  eye  so  suddenly  turned^  cast  down,  and 
raised  again  ?  and  where  are  those .  thoughts  that 
were  to  be  all  given  to  the  loves  of  your  friends  ? 

The  shop-door  had  again  been .  opened,  and 
Gertrude,  dreading  some  impertinent  interruption, 
had  turned  her  eye  fearfully  to  Eroilie*  She  en- 
<*ountcred  Roscoe's  sparkling  glance.  She  was 
abashed  and  agitated  ;  she  longed,  yet  dreaded  to 
know,  whether  he  had  seen  her  at  Mrs.  Layton's  ; 
she  feared  to  learn  from  his  words,  or  looks,  that  he 
suspected  the  secret  reason  of  her  mystery,  and  she 
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hoped  to  pass  it  off  as  her  sportive  concurrence  with 
accident.  Thesci  and  other  thoughts,  too  rapid  and 
disjointed,  to  be  defined,  flashed,  like  meteors, 
athwart  her  mind,  and  communicated  embarrass- 
ment to  her  face  and  manner,  whik  Roscoe  was  ad- 
vancing towards  her.  Fortunately,  all  embarrass- 
ment is  not  awkward.  There  is  a  charm  in  the 
timid  eye,  the  varying  cheek,  the  softness  and  sensi-^ 
bility  of  the  faltering  voice,  that  the  self-possession,' 
the  *  loveless  wisdom'  of  maidenly  pride,  may  dis^ 
dain,  but  can  never  equal. 

Gertrude  had  never  appeared  so  interesting  to 
Roscoe,  as  at  this  moment.  And  why?  Nothing 
could  seem  less  affecting,  than  their  present  un- 
circwnsianced  encounter  in  a  print-shop.  AU 
their  other  meetings  had  occurred  when  her  feel- 
ings were  strongly  excited ;  but  the  exciting  cause 
was  obviously  independent  of  him.  He  now  per- 
ceived— no,  not  perceived,  but  hoped — ^faintly  hoped 
it  may  be,  for  he  had  not  a  particle  of  coxcomb- 
ry, but  he  did  distinctly  hope  that  her  too  visible 
emotion,  proceeded  from  a  sentiment  responding  to 
that  which  had  most  insidiously  interwoven  itself  in 
his  affections  and  anticipations.  True  love,  even 
when  far  more  assured  than  Roscoe's,  is  always  un- 
presuming,  and  never  had  he  addressed  her  in  so  re- 
served and  deferential  a  manner,  as  at  this  moment. 
*  He  certainly  knows  me' — thought  she — <  it  i^ 
just  as  I  expected— what  an  utter  change !'  But 
Roscoe  had  not  seen  her  at  Mrs.  Lajton's — ^had  not 
yet  identified  the  lady  of  his  thoughts,  with  the 

'"shunned  heiress — the  elect  of  his  heart,  nameless  and 
unknown^  with  the  daughter  of  his  benefactor  and 
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friend.     Of  this  she  was  assnredy  by  his  quickly  re- 
suming his  customary,  Ifranky  and  easy  tone. 

''  To  whom  shall  I  make  out  the  biU,  Miss  ?"  ask- 
ed the  shop-boy,  who,  since  Roscoe.had  withdrawn 
his  customer's  attention,  had  lost  all  hope  of  swell- 
ing its  amount.  Gertrude  was  at  the  moment,  lis- 
tening to  a  criticism  of  Koscoe,on  a  fine  engraving 
of  Gruido's  Sybil,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face. 
He  smiled  at  the  interrogatory,  and  so  archly,  that 
in  spite  of  her  tremulous  fears,  she  smiled  in  return. 
^*  Poor,  simple  youth !"  said  Roscoe  in  a  low  voice, 
'^  if  he  gets  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question^ 
we  will  set  him  to  find  out  the  man  in  the  iron  mask, 
or  the  author  of  Junius'  Letters." 

*'  I  did  not  hear  the  name,  Miss,"  said  the  clerk, 
confounded  by  the  murmur  of  Roscoe's  voice,  and 
uncertain  whether  the  lady  had  replied. 

'^  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  make  out  a 
bill,"  replied  Gertrude ;  '*  just  give  me  the  amount" 

'*  Admirable !"  exclaimed  Roscoe;  ''  so  natural, 
and  easy,  and  successful  a  reply!" 

'*  At  this  stage  of  our  acquaintance,"  replied  Ger- 
trude, in  the  same  tone  of  raillery  in  which  he  had 
spoken,  '^  I  am  too  much  pleased  with  the  success  of 
my  riddle,  voluntarily  to  tell  it ;  and  I  assure  you 
1  shall  tax  my  ingenuity  to  co-operate  with  kind 
chance.  I  confess  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  your 
sagacity  has  not  sooner  outwitted  both." 

'<  My  sagacity  !  The  soludon  would  truly  have 
been  the  achievement  of  pure  sagacity,  since  chance 
is  as  obedient  to  your  wishes  as  the  *  dainty  spirits' 
of  Prospero  to  his ;  and  you  know  it  is  ^  in  the  bond' 
that  I  ask  no  questions." 
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Gectrode  hesitated  for  a  moment  in  ber  reply. 
She  began  to  be  herself  impatieat  of  the  mjMWry^^ 
to  feel  it  to  be  onerous,  and  to  fear  that  it  was  silly. 
^«  I  withdraw  that  condition/'  she  said;  ^if  we  meet 
.again,  I  permit  you  to  ask  what  questions  yon  please 
— ^but  not  now,''  she  added,  shrinking  firosn  the  awk- 
ward moment  of  disclosure. 

Roscoe  bowed,  and  expressed  his  Aaaka,  irith  a 
little  faltering,  and  a  great  deal  of  animation,  and 
concluded  by  saying,  **  if  the  fortanate  moment  ever 
comes,  of  a  satisfactory  reply  to  my  fnestiom,  do 
not  be  offended  if  I  am  as  extravagant  in  my  demon- 
strations  of  joy,  as  Archimedes  was  when  he  rushed 
from  the  bath,  exclaiming,  "I've  (bund  it — Tse 
found  it" 

Gertrude  received  certain  intimations  from  ber 
tlirobbing  heart,  that  they  were  dwelling  too  long 
on  a  too  interesting  topic,  and  she  rather  abruptly 
turned  the  conversation  to  some  new  prints  lying  on 
the  counter.     The  attentive  clerk  was  induced,  by 
the   expression  of  her  admiration,  to  display  the 
treasures  of  his  shop.     He  produced  a  collection  of 
rare  coins  and  medals,  imported  for  one  of  the  few 
antiquaries  of  our  country,  and  a  fine  set  of  impres- 
>ions  of  Canova's  cliefd^ceuvres.     Here  were  fertile 
themes  of  conversation,  and  Roscoe,  for  the  first 
time,  had  an  opportunity  of  eliciting  the  variou> 
knowledge  with  wiiich  Grertrude's  mind  was  enrich- 
ed.    In  examining  the  medals,  references  to  historx 
were  unavoidable.  Without  haranguing  like  a  mag- 
nificent Coriune,  she  gracefully  recurred  to  traits  of 
character,   and  such  circumstances   illustrative  of 
those  traits,  as  were  impressed  on  her  deaf  and  «t*- 
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curate  memory.  In  looking  over  the  prinlSi  her 
susceptible  imaginsttioni  alive  to  all  the  forms  and 
combinations  of  beaatji  her  cultivated  taste  and  nice 
observation  were  manifested  spontaneously,  without 
effort,  and  without  constraint ;  and  Roscoe  enjoyed 
the  rare  pleasure  that  results  from  congeniality  of 
taste,  and  similarity  of  culture.  His  own  mind  was 
enriched  with  those  elegant  acquisitions,  that  are  re- 
garded for  a  professional  man  in  our  *  working-day 
world,*  rather  embellishments  than  necessaries.  But 
are  they  so  f  And  when  the  <  working-day'  b  past, 
and  affluence  and'  leisure  attained,  are  there  not 
many  who  ruefully  exclaim,  with  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  *  Oh  that  I  had  followed  the  arts !' 

Never  were  iete-af4ite$  less  likely  to  be  voluntarily 
broken  off,  than  those  of  the  parties  in  the  book- 
seller's shop.  Gertrude  was  however  aware  of  the 
propriety  of  withdrawing,  and  she  looked  anxiously 
at  Emilie,  who  was  still  bending  over  the  music  with 
Marion,  as  if  they  were  conning  a  lesson  together. 
Roscoe's  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  Miss  Cla- 
rence'. ''Are  those  persons  known  to  youf"  he 
asked. 

''  Yes,  the  lady  is  my  companion,"  replied  Ger- 
trude, secretly  rejoicing  that  Emilie  was  so  conceal- 
ed by  the  large  cloak  and  hood  in  which  she  was 
muffled,  that  Roscoe  had  not  recognised  her;  ''I 
must  remind  her  that  it  is  quite  time  for  us  to  go."  '. 

"Oh  no-*-<loknot;  the  common  instincts  of  hu- 
manity should  protect  a  conversation  so  interesting 
as  that  from  interruption ;  and  besides,"  he  added, 
bis  ready  ingenuity  hitting  on  tins  device  to  prolong 
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their  interview,  "  I  wat  jnH  going  to  have  the  bold- 
ness to  ask  you  to  accompany  me  to  the  Methodist 
chapel  in  JohoHrtreet.  1  do  not  wonder  that  yon 
snu^  at  the  singular  propositioa — yon  perhaps  hare 
not  beard  Mr.  SununerfieU  f " 

*^  No,  but  I  have  heard  much  of  him  as  a  most 
eloquent  preacher." 

"  And  wish  to  hear  him,  do  yon  not  ?  AllladM 
follow  after  eloquent  preachers ;  even  my  mother, 
the  most  regular  church-going  woman  in  the  bishop's 
diocess — ^the  most  rational  of  women^  has  gone  frith 
the  crowd  to-day,  and  it  will  not  lessen  my  mibooDd- 
ed  respect  for  one  other  of  the  sex,  if  she  too  joins 
the  multitude.  Ton  can  return  in  a  short  time,  and 
it  may  be,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  yonr  friend 
will  not  miss  you." 

CKHlrudewai  really  anxious  to  hear  the  cddirated 
preacher  in  quession,  and  was  probably  more  into* 
enced  than  she  was  herself  aware  of,  by  the  deare  to 
remain  near  to  Roscoe ;  and  going  up  to  £milie» 
she  whispered,  cautioned  her  not  to  prolong  her 
stay  imprudently,  said  she  had  a  little  fiirtber  to  go, 
and  that  she  would  leave  the  carriage  for  her,  and 
walk  home  herself.  Emilie  readily  assented  to  any 
arrangement  to  protract  a  pleasure  that  might  never 
be  ifepeated,  and  Gertrude  and  Roscoe  proceeded  to 
the  chapel,  which  they  found  filled  to  overiowing. 
Pews,  aisles,  windows,  the  porch-steps,  were  crowd- 
ed; and  even  the  outer  persons  of  this  immense 
concourse  were  in  that  hushed  and  listening  atti- 
tude, that  shows  what  a  potent  qiell  one  mind  can 
cast  over  thousands. 
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There  is  a  certain  deference^  of  boasted  equality, 
und  on  the  kvel  arena  of  a  chnrcb,  even  in  our 
cottntry,  paid  to  the  superiority  of  personal  appear- 
ance. One  and  another  gave  way  a  Bttle,  a  very 
little,  at  Roscoe's  approach ;  so  that  after  a  few 
moments  of  patient  perseverance,  Gertrude  found 
herself  at  the  entrance  of  the  middle-iusle.  The 
first  ihce  she  recognised,  the  first  eye  she  encounter- 
ed, were  those  of  our  iiMQfiMftw  friend  Flint  He  nod- 
ded familiarly  to  her.  Being  himself  ensconced  at  the 
n|q)er  end  of  a  pew,  and  hemmed  in  by  a  file  of  la- 
dies, he  could  not  offer  his  seat,  he  however,  con- 
trived to  signify  to  one  of  the  volunteer  masters  of 
ceremonies,  that  there  was  a  vacant  seat  in  a  dis- 
tant pew,  to  which  the  lady,  to  whom  he  directed 
his  attention,  might  be  conducted.  The  man  oflered 
his  services,  and  Grertrude  accepted,  rimply  from  the 
consciousness,  that  the  precise  place  she  occupied, 
was  just  at  that  moment,  the  most  attractive  in  die 
world ;  and  Roscoe  saw  her  conducted  away  from 
him,  with  the  same  sort  of  vexed  disappointment, 
with  which  a  lover  awakes  from  his  dreams,  at  the 
moment,  when  after  infinite  pains,  he  has  secured 
proximity  to  his  mistress. 

The  preacher  was  young,  handsome,  and  grace- 
ful, with  a  delicious  voice,  skillfully  modulated,  ana 
expressive  of  the  tenderness  of  a  seraphic  spirit. 
He  presented  the  most  appalling  truths  to  his  hear- 
ers, and  enforced  them  by  an  address  to  dieir  strong* 
^st  passions — ^love,  and  fear.  His  youdi  might  have 
seemed  to  want  authority  to  set  forth  the  terrors  of 
the  law,  had  not  his  emaciated  figure,  and  hectic 
cheek  indicated  that  h\<  spirit  was  on  tlie  verge  of 
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the  unseen  world,  and  fhlfilling  a  celestial  commis- 
sion, and  a  last  duty. 

It  was  not  because  Gertrnde^s  religious  sentiments 
did  not  precisely  accord  with  the  preacher's*  that  he 
failed  to  interest  her.  She  was  not  one  of  those 
cold  and  conceited  listeners,  who  criticise  when  the}' 
should  feel.  Her  affections  could  warm  at  an- 
other's altar,  though  the  fire  there  was  not  kindled 
by  the  same  process  that  had  lighted  the  sacred 
flame  on  her  own  ;  and  finally,  if  she  was  not 
moved  by  the  popular  preacher,  it  was  not  from  the 
remotest  similarity  to  the  old  woman  who  could 
only  cry  in  her  own  parish.  K,  as  Dr.  Franklin 
i*elates,  a  poor  octogenarian  who  had  been  im- 
mured for  years  in  her  own  apartment,  employed  a 
confessor  to  shrive  her  ''vain  thoughts,"  our  heroine, 
just  in  the  uncertain  budding  time  of  her  sweet 
hopes,  must  be  forgiven  for  her  truant  fancies. 

But  if  she  was  unmoved,  diere  was  a  lady  at  her 
side  almost  convulsed  by   the  picture  of  the  final 
retribution    which  the  preacher  presented.      She 
was  cloaked,  and  veiled,  and  kept  her  head  reclining 
on  the ,  front  of  the  pew.     Her  tears  fell  like  rain- 
drops into  her  lap.     Gertrude  suspected  she  knew 
her.    *  Can  it  be  !'  she  thought — she  kept  her  eye 
steadfastly  fixed  on  her.     Her  curiosiQr,  and  a  bet- 
ter feeling  than  curiosity  was  awakened.     The  lady 
drew  off  her  glove.     If  Gertrude  had  been  at  a 
loss  to  recognise  the  beautiful  hand  thus  exposed, 
she  could  not  mistake  the  rich  and  rare  rings^  that 
identified  Mrs.  Layton's. 

Gertrude's  first  impulse  was  to  press  that  hand  in 
hers,  in  token  of  her  sympathy  with  the  gracious 
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feeUogs  awakened;  but  she  was  checked  by  the 
studious  conceahneut  of  Mrs.  Layton's  attitude^  and 
by  the  fear,  that  the  consciousness  of  her  observa- 
tion might  check  the  tide  of  religious  thought, 
which  she  hoped,  like  a  swollen  torrent,  would 
sweep  away  accumulated  rubbish,  and  leave  a  fer- 
tilised and  productive  soil.  But  Gertrude's  benevo- 
lent hope  had  a  frail  foundation. 

The  agitation  of  Mrs.  Layton's  mind,  was  not 
the  healthful  strife  of  the  elements,  that  leaves  a 
purified  atmosphere,  but  the  storm  of  a  tropical  re- 
gion, that  marks  its  track  by  waste  and  desolation. 
Her  religion,  (if.it  be  not  sacrilege,  so  to  apply 
that  sacred  name,)  was  a  transient  emotion — a  pass- 
ing fervor—a  gush  of  passion,  that  if  it  did  not  lull 
the  cravings  of  her  immortal  nature,  or  still  the  re- 
proaches of  conscience,  for  a  time,  at  least,  over- 
whelmed them. 

Gertrude,  in  the  simpliciQr  of  her  heart,  believed 
a  moral  renovation  was  begun,  and  ahready  witli 
the  sangpiine  expectation  of  youth, was  counting  on 
its  natural  fruits,  in  the  mother's  zealous  co-opera- 
tion in  her  daughter's  cause,  when  she  was  awaken- 
ed from  her  reverie,  by  the  close  of  the  service. 
She  eagerly  hastened  forward  to  escape  Mrs.  Lay- 
ton's  notice,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd,  from> 
which  she  disengaged  herself  and  reached  home, 
without  again  encountering  Roscoe,  whQ  was  lin- 
gering and  looking  for  her. 

She  found  EmiUe  at  home,  impatiently  awaiting 
her ;  her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  her  face  was  radi- 
jint.  Her  air,  her  step,  her  voice,  her  whole  being, 
seemed  changed.    The  inevitable  duties  of  the  toi- 
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let  were  to  be  performed,  preparatory  to  dinner,  and 
the  time  of  grace  was  short ;  bat  short  as  it  was^ 
Emilie  found  opportuniQr  to  communicate  the  sub- 
stance of  her  interview  with  Marion*  He  still  loved 
her,  truly,  devotedly.  '*  And  it  was  from  a  letter 
of  yours  to  l\is  sister,  Gertrude,  which  he  says,  she 
had  not  the  heart  to  keep  from  him,  that  he  learned 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  that  I  had  never  trifled 
with  his  feelings,  that  I  was  forced  into  this  odious 
engagement,  and  that  you  believed  I  loved  him — 
you  should  not  have  told  that,  Gertrude ;  however, 
it  is  past,  and  can't  be  helped  now — and  that  I  should 
be  miserable  with  Pedrillo— (Aa^,  I'm  sure  yon 
might  say  to  any  body.  Randolph  came  post  to 
New  York,  and  had  not  been  a  half  hour  in  the 
city,  when  he  accidentally  heard  we  were  all  at  the 
Athenaeum,  thither  he  went  to  meet  us.  He  has 
since  repeatedly  called,  and  never  been  adn)itted — 
he  has  written  to  me,  and  his  letters  have  been  en- 
closed to  him,  un-opened." 

^'I  have  conjectured  all  this  before,  Emilie ;'  but 
what  is  to  come  of  this  interview  f ' 

''Oh!  Heaven  knows--dear  Gertrude;  bless 
you — bless  you  for  writing  that  letter." 

What  was  to  come  of  it,  in  Emilie's  hope,  was 
plain  enough  from  her  benediction.  Gertrude 
shook  her  head,  and  said,  with  a  gpravity  half-real, 
half-aflected,  ''  I  was  afraid  I  was  at  the  bottom 
of  this  mischief,  but  I  have  done  what  I  could  to 
repair  it." 

"  Oh  Gertrude !"  exclaimed  Emilie,  mistaking  her 
Criend's  meaning,  '<  then  you  told  mamfi  f — -yon  ad- 
vised her  to  return  the  letters  ?" 
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"  EmiUe  !" 

"  Emilie  did  not  quite  comprehend  the  tone  of 
Gertrude's  exclamation.  ''  I  am  not  offended,"  she 
said — ^^  I  cannot  be  offended  widi  you.  I  dare  say 
you  thought  it  was  right,  or  you  would  not  have 
done  it ;  and  as  you  never  was  in  love,  dear  Ger- 
trude, you  know,  jrou  cannot  possibly  tell  what  a  trial 
it  is." 

Gertrude,  not  thinking  an  edairciuemeni  at  this 
moment,  very  important,  proceeded  to  ask  Emilie 
'  if  Marion  had  proposed  any  thing  ?' 

''Yes,  he  has,  he  intreats  me but  perhaps, 

Gertrude,  you  wiU  think  it  your  duQr  to  tell  ma- 
ma ?" 

''  Nothing  you  trust  me  with,  Emilie." 

''  Oh,  do  not  think  I  doubt  you.  It  is  only  when 
I  am  not  quite  sure  we  think  exactly  alike  about 
what  is  right,  and  I  judge  from  my  feelings,  you 
know,  and  therefore,  I  am  very  liable  to  go 
wrong." 

**  Never — never  Emilie,  while  they  remain  so 
pure  and  unperverted — but  tell  me,  what  did  Mari- 
on propose  ? — an  elopement,  a  clandesdne  mar- 
riage ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it." 

''  Emilie  threw  her  arms  around  Gertrude's  neck. 
''  are  you,  Gertrude  f — do  you  tUnk  it  is  right  f^- 
do  you  think  I  may  consent  f" 

Gertrude  looked  in  her  eager  face  with  a  smile, 
and  replied  playfully  in  the  words  of  the  Scotch 
song :  ^ 
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<'  Come  counid,  dear  Tittie,  don't  tarrj, 
ril  gie  you  my  boook  black  hcs, 
Gif  ye  will  adriae  me  to  marry 
The  lad  I  lo^e  dearly" 

Dear  Emtlie,  that  advice  may  yet  come  from  my 
lips,  as  it  springs  firom  my  heart  at  this  moment. 
Bnt  a  clandestine  marriage  mast  be  the  hist  resort. 
We  most  first  see  whether  yonr  firther  will  not  le* 
lease  you  firom  the  oigagement  he  has  made  with 
PedriUo.*^ 
"  He  never  will— never,  Cfertmde.*' 
'*  We  will  see— -and  if  he  will  not,  why  then 
■     bat  here  is  Jnstine,  to  tell  ns  the  carriage 
is  waiting*     Keep  op  yoor  spirits,  Emifie,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  good  old  (ashioned  rule,  *  hope  for 
the  best,  and  be  prepared  for  the  worst**--the  worst 
shall  not  come  to  you,  if  haman  eifort  can  avert  it*'' 
Mrs.  Layton  and  Pedrillo  were  awaiting  die 
yoong  ladies  in  the  parior.    Mrs.  Layton  showed 
no  traces  of  the  morning's  emotions  excepting  an 
anusual  languor^  and  a  deeper  tinge  of  rooge  Aan 
asual.    EmiEe  never  had  appeared  more  dasifingly 
beaatifiil.    Pedrillo  sieved  her  band  with  nqitme  ; 
**  God  bless  me.  Miss  Emilie,'^  he  said,  ''your  ride 
has  wrought  miracles.    No  rose  was  ever  brighter 
and  firesher  than  the  color  on  your  cheek.     Miss 
Layton,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  '^  this  week  is  to 
fulfil  my  hopes." 

<<  TUft  week  i'-  »he  echoed,  and  her  boasted  color 
faded  to  the  faintest  hue.  Nothing  farther  passed. 
He  handed  her  to  the  carriage,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  endnre,  with  an  aching,  and  anxious  hearr» 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  the  stately  cere« 
monies  of  a  formal  dinner-party* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

''  I  had  rather  be  married  to  a  death's  head,  with  a  booe  in  hiB 
mouth,  than  to  either  of  these.    God  defend  me  from  th^se." 

MSBCHANT  OP  VbKZCE. 

The  Penates  seldom  smile  on  the  breakfast-meal 
in  the  happiest  families,  and  where  no  sacrifices  are 
made  to  tlie  domestic  deities,  it  is  a  gloomy  gather- 
ing enough.  On  the  morning  succeeding  the  din- 
ner-party— dates  begin  to  assume  an  importance  as 
we  draw  to  the  close  of  our  history — Mr.  Layton  was 
in  his  murkiest  humor.  He  did  not  even,  as  usual, 
vent  bis  ill  temper  on  the  poor  servant  in  waiting — 
the  common  safety-valve  of  effervescing  humors. 
The  cold  coffee,  the  heavy  cakes,  the  missing  but- 
ter-knife, all  were  unnoticed.  Twice  he  rose,  and 
it  seemed  unconsciously,  from  the  breakfast-table — 
strode  up  and  down  the  room— paused  behind  Emi- 
lie's  chair — patted  her  head — then  turned  abruptly 
away  to  lude  a  starting  tear — seized  the  morning 
paper,  sat  down  by  the  window,  and  affected  to  be 
reading  it.  Emilie,  whose  agitated  spirits  were 
ready  to  take  alarm,  thought  her  father's  manner 
portended  evil  to  her;  and  when  he  said,  <<My 
child,  your  mother  wishes  to  speak  with  you  as  soon 
as  you  have  finished  your  breakfast,"  she  turned 
pale,  rose  from  her  untasted  coffee,  and  left  the 
room.     Gertude  would  have  followed,  but  Mr.  Lay- 
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ton  arrested  ber  by  a  request  that  she  wodd  sdlow 
him  to  speak  with  her  in  the  library. 

Layton's  affflurs  with  Pedrillo  had  come  to  a  fisar- 
ful  crisis.  Pedrilla  had  been  eicesuvely  irritated  by 
being  for  ten  days  denied  all  access  to  Emilie ;  .and  on 
the  preceding  morning,  (of  which  we  have  given  the 
details,)  he  had  been  exasperated  by  her  manifest 
aversion  to  him,  and  by  the  emotion  she  had  be- 
trayed at  the  mention  of  Marion.  He  was  farther 
outraged  by  some  well  meant  attempts  of  Flint  to  be 
witty  on  the  precariousness  of  love  afiairs;  and  these 
little  irritations  swelled  the  measure  of  his  impa- 
tience, already  full,  to  overflowing.  When  be  met 
Layton,  the  passion  that  had  been  curbed  by  the 
restraints  of  good-breeding,  was  expressed  without 
qualification.  He  insisted  on  the  immediate  per- 
formance of  Layton's  contract,  and  threatened,  in 
case  of  any  further  delay,  the  enforcement  of  Us  pe- 
cuniary claims,  and,  what  Layton  dreaded  far 
more,  the  disclosure  of  the  fraud  he  had  practised 
at  the  gaming-table.  Layton  was  desperate,  and 
promised  whatever  Pedrillo  required. 

'^  Miss  Clarence,"  said  Layton,  when  he  had 
closed  the  library-door,  and  after  two  or  three  em- 
barrassing hems !  '^  li^ss  Clarence,  I  find  it  exces- 
sively awkward  to  make  a  request  of  you,  which  al- 
wayscomes  with  a  bad  grace  fron^  a  gentleman  to  a 
lady,  and  from  me  to  my  guest  may  appear  particu^ 
larly  indelicate.  However,  I  am  perfectly  aware  sudi 
fastidiousness  is  out  of  place  in  relation  to  you,  and 
though  I  am  really  oppressed  and  mortified  by  the 
necessity  of  asking". 
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<<  I  begi  Mr.  Layton,"  replied  Gertrude,  oompas-' 
sionating  Ins  embarroisiiient,  **  that  yoa  will  oonsi- 
der  my  being  your  guest  merely  as  a  circumstance 
that  gives  me  a  facility  in  serving  you.'' 

**  Ton  are  very  good,  Bliss  Clarence,  very  kind ; 
but  it  is  so  difficult  to  eiplain  to  a  lady  the  Uttle  p^ 
cuniary  embarrassments  to  which  gentlemen  are  lia- 
ble, that  it  is  humiliating  to  confess  them.  However, 
your  goodness  overcomes  my  scruples ;  and  frankly, 
my  dear  Miss  Clarence,  I  am  in  pressing  want  of  a 
thousand  doUars.  Can  you  oblige  me  by  advancing 
it?" 

Gertrude  hesitated  f6r  a  moment ;  but  her  plans 
and  resolutions  were  formed,  and  not  to  be  lightly 
shaken.  "I  am  awaiting,  Mr.  Laytou,*'  she  re^ 
plid,  "  a  letter  from  my  father,  which  will  contain 
some  instructions  in  relation  to  my  pecuniary  con- 
cerns, and  till  I  hear  from  him,  I  cannot  dispose  of 
so  large  a  sum." 

''  But,  my  dear  madam — my  dear  Miss  Clarence, 
you  misunderstand  me— -dispose !  bless  roe ! — ^I  ask 
only  the  loan  for  a  very  few  days." 

''  So  I  understand,  Mr.  Layton." 

*^  And  you  refuse  !— I  confess  I  did  not  anticipate 
this ;  a  thousand  dollars  is  a  small  item  of  your 
splendid  fortune.  Miss  Clarence*  Would  to  God  I 
had  been  endowed  with  one  particle  of  your  admi- 
rable prudence !"  Though  Layton  did  not  quite 
lose  his  customary  good-breeding,  be  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  sarcasm  that  wounded  (xertrude  to  th^ 
heart,  for  she  utterly  disdained  eveiy  sordid  consi- 
deration. She  was  not  however  betrayed  into  any 
apparent  relenting,  and   he  proceeded :    **  I  wa^ 
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perfectly  aware  that  I  had  no  claims,  Miss  Clarence, 
but  I  imagined  you  might  be  willing  to  risk  a  small  sa- 
crifice for  the  husband  and  father  of  friends  whom 
you  profess  to  love." 

''  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  all  the  motives  that 
exist  for  granting  your  request,  Mr.  Layton,  and  I 
resist  them  in  very  difficult  compliance  with  what  I 
believe  to  be  my  duty." 

''  Duty  !-— a  harsh  ungraceful  word  on  a  young 
lady's  lipsy  Miss  Clarence.     But  I  am  detaining 
you — ^I  certainly  have  no  intention  of  appealing  to 
the  feelings  of  a  lady  who  has  so  stern  a  sense  of 
dutyy     Layton  spoke  wiib  unaflected  scorn.     No- 
thing could  appear  more  unlovely  in  his  eyes,  more 
unfeminine,  and,  as  he  said  ungraceful  in  a  lady 
than  consideration  in  money  affairs.      He  mentaDy 
accused  Gertrude  of  parsimony,  of  miserliness,  of 
ntter  insensibility  to  the  ?ofl  charides  of  life ;  but 
tlie  current  of  his  feelings  was  changed,  when  a  mo- 
ment after  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Emilie 
rushed  in  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  exclaiming 
passionately,  "  Oh,  my  dear  father,  pity  me ! — ^havc 
mercy  on  me!" 

Her  customary  manner  was  so  quiet  and  gentle 
that  there  was  something  frightful  in  this  turbulent 
omotion.  Gertrude  sprang  towards  her — "  My  dear 
Emilie,"  she  said,  "  what  does  tbis«mean  ?" 

There  seemed  to  be  a  spelh  in  Gertrude's  voice ; 
Emilie  was  hushed  foi*  a  moment — she  turned  her 
eyes  to  her  friend  with  the  most  intense  supplication, 
and  then  again  bursting  into  heart-piercing  cries, 
she  said,  "  No,  no-^you  cannot  help  me.  Oh,  my 
father,  my  dear  father,  if  you  e^'er  loved  me,  even 
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when  I  was  a  littk  child-— if  you  once  wished  to 
make  me  happy,  do  not  now  abandon  me  to  utter 
misery !  Gertrude— >this  veiy  week— oh,  I  shall  go 
wild*  My  dear  fitther,  pity  me !— Gertrude,  beg  for 
me!" 

Gertrude  burst  into  tears.  *'For  God's  8ake» 
Mr.  Layton,"  she  cried,  *^  save  your  child  from  this 
cruel  fate !" 

"  Do  jfou  feel !"  he  exclaimed,  gazing  at  Ger- 
trude, as  if  he  were  surprised  at  her  emotion—"  do 
jfOK  feel  ?  Then  even  the  stones  cry  out  against  me'' 
— and  giving  way  to  a  burst  of  uncontrollablefeel* 
ing^  he  raised  Emilie  and  pressed  her  to  his  bosom. 
**  Pity  me — pity  me,  my  child ;  I  am  miserable,  con- 
demned, wretched,  lost  Speak  the  wiMrd,  Emilie — 
say  I  shaU  dissolve  this  engagement  with  PedriUo, 
and  I  will — ^I  will  go  to  prison.  We  will  all  sink 
together  into  this  abyss  of  ruin  and  misery.  Speak, 
EmiHe,  and  it  shall  be  so.'* 

Emilie  was  terrified  by  her  father's  passionate 
emotion,  and  she  gathered  strength  at  the  first 
%bcsgh!  of  a  generous  motive  for  her  sacrifice. 
''  Ob,  no,  no,^  she  replied,  "  let  it  be  me  alone, 
if  there  most  be  a  victim— I  have  expected  it — ^I  can 
fa^r  it."  She  drc^ped  her  head  on  her  father's 
shoulder* 

'  Can  I,'  thought  Crertrude,  '  look  passively  oi], 
this  distressful  conflict?  why  have  I  no^heard  from 
my  fathe:|r  ? — why  should  I  wait  to  hear  ?— ^e  would 
not  be  less  willing  to  interpose  than  I  am — I  wiU 
speak  to  the  wretched  man— I  wiU  try ;'  and  she 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  utterance  to  her  purpose, 
when  a  servant  appeared  at  the  open  door  with  a 
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packet  of  letters.  Her  eye  ran  hastily  over  thr 
superscriptions.  One  was  from  her  father.  She 
broke  the  seal  and  glanced  at  its  contents,  and  then 
turning  to  Emilie,  she  threw  her  arms  about  her, 
and  said  with  a  look  of  ineffable  joy, ''  Now,  Emilie, 
I  can  redeem  my  promise  to  you."  £milie  looked 
up  bewildered,  a  faint  light  dawned  on  her  mind, 
but  it  was  a  light  struggling  through  darkness. 
There  was  a  strange  sickly  fluttering  about  her 
heart,  like  that  felt  by  the  sufferer  who  has  resigned 
himself  to  the  executioner  when  his  uncertain  sense 
first  catches  the  cry  of  pardon. 

'^  I  thought  you  had  withdrawn.  Hiss  Clarence,^' 
said  Mr.  Layton,  with  evident  confusion  and  un- 
disguised displeasure,  ''  I  am  not  aware  that  your 
residence  under  my  roof  invests  you  mth  a  right  to 
witness  our  most  private  affairs.'* 
.  Gertrude  did  not  condescend  to  notice  this  offen-' 
siTc  speech!  She  replied  with  a  little  faltering,  for 
<]ie  found  it  difficult  to  embody  in  words  her  long 
meditated  project,  '^  Mr.  Layton,  my  posiUon  in 
your  family  has  given  me  a  knowledge  of  your 
affairs,  unsought  for  and  most  painful." 

'<  Such  assurances  are  superfluous,  madam/' 

'*  No,  not  superfluous,"  she  continued,  with  una- 
bated gentleness,  ''  for  the  knowledge  that  Emilie's 
happiness  was  in  jeopardy,  has  inspired  me  with  the 
hope  to  serve  her." 

^iBy  aovice  and  remonstrance,  no  doubt — the 
selfish  and  cold-hearted  are  ever  lavish  of  such  ser- 
vices." 

^*  I  waited  only  for  a  letter  fiom  my  father,"  she 
proceeded,  without  seenung  to  hear  him,  ''  it  has 
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come,  and  is  what  I  expected.  Mr.  Layton,  I  must 
be  more  explicit  than  you  may  think  becomes  me. 
This  i>  DO  time  to  makesacrtficeslo  fastidioumeu — 
Emilie  allow  me  to  speak  alone  with  your  father." 
She  kissed  Emilie  tenderly  as  she  turned  to  with- 
draw and  whispered,  "  take  heart  of  grace,  my 
blessed — all  must  yet  be  well." 

Mr.  Xiayton  gaxed  at  Gertrude  with  an  impatient 
expectation  of  remtmslrance,  but  she  spoke  in  a 
voice  and  with  a  look  like  an  angel's  extending 
celestial  ud  to  a  mortal  lost  in  a  labyrinth.  "  Mr. 
LaytoD,"  she  said,  "  there  is  no  time,  and  ibis  is  no 
occasion  for  distrusts  on  your  part,  or  delays  on 
mine.  I  have  come  to  the  knowledge,  no  matter 
how,  that  you  are  involved  in  pecuniary  obligations 
to  Mr.  Pedrillo.  May  not  the  cancelling  of  these 
obligations  save  Emilie  from  this  marriage  f" 

"  What  right  have  you.  Miss  Clarence,  to  ash 
this  qoestion ;  and  how,  in  God's  name,  am  I  lo 
cancel  any  pecuniary  obligations  i" 

"  My  right,"  she  replied,  "  is  indisputable,  for  it 
rests  on  my  affection  for  Emilie,  and  my  hope  to 
save  you  from  an  eternal  sorrow  by  satisfying  Pe- 
drillo's  claims." 

"Poor  dreaming  girl !"  exclaimed  Layton,  half 
incredulous  and  half  contemptuous,  "yon  talk  of 
satisfying  Pedrillo's  claims,  when  your  generosi^ 
could  not  stretch  lo  the  hazard  of  one  poor  thou- 
sand dollars." 

"No,"  returned  Gertrude,  with  a  smile,  "we 
money-dealers,  Mr>  Layton,  are  all  ealculators — we 
require  an  eqanrint  for  onr  money.  Emilie's  re- 
demption from  diii  deep  misery  is  worth  to  me  any 
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sacrifice  I  can  make.  Har  enaDdpatioQ  from  tbb 
^ngagenent  U  the  equivalrat  I  demaiid,  tiie  oaly 
rctium  I  with.  No,  this  is  not  all ;  yoa  mtut  pro- 
mise me  not  only  her  freedom,  but  that  she  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  give  har  hand  to  Randolph  Marion, 
on  whom  she  has  already  worthily  bestowed  Ksr 
heart.  If  you  accede  to  oiy  terns,  j^u  will  fiiinish 
me  with  a  statement  of  die  amoont  of  Pedrillo's 
claims.'' 

*^  Good  Heaven !— are  yon  in  earnest— -have  you 
deliberated  ? ^yonr  fadier.  Miss  Clarence  f" 

'^I  have  already  told  yon  that  I  have  only  waited 
for  his  sanction.  Read,  if  yon  please,  what  he  says 
on  the  subject." 

Layton  ran  his  eye  hastily  over  a  few  paragraphs 
of  the  letter,  and  trembling  with  new  emotions,  he 
exclaimed,  '^  Oh,  he  has  not— yon  have  not  dreamt 
of  the  hideous  amount  of  my  debt  to  that  viUain.'' 

**  We  do  not  know  it,  but  we  shoold  not  shrink 
from  any  amount  within  the  compass  of  our  fortune. 
•Be  more  calm,  Mr.  Lajrton-^-take  this  pencil  and 
give  me  in  writing  the  sum  due." 

*<  Look  over  me,  then,"  he  said,  seising  a  dieet 
of  paper,  ''  look  over  me,  and  arrest  my  hand  when 
the  sum  exceeds  your  intmtions.  He  then  recalled 
and  recorded  the  debts  contracted  from  time  to 
time.  He  stopped  suddenly — ^'^  These  are  thou- 
sands, not  hundreds.  Miss  Clarence*" 

''  I  understand  perfectly" — ^repUed   Gerbude, 
'•  go  on." 

He  proceeded,  till  running  up  the  different  spe- 
4:]fications,  he  set  down  the  sum  total,  "  Sixty  tbou- 
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sand  dollars !"    he  said.     "  You  see  now,  Miss 
Clarence^  bow  deep,  how  hopeless  is  my  ruin."^ 

''  Hopeless !  do  yoa  still  doubt  thai  I  am  in  ear- 
nest, Mr.  Layton  ?"         . 

**  But  you  cannot  design — Miss  Clarence,  I  will 
not  deceive  you.  I  can  by  no  possibility  repay  any 
portion  of  this  debt." 

<<  You  forget  that  I  have  made  my  own  terms, 
Mr.  Layton.  Assure  me  that  Emilie  is  at  liberty 
to  indulge  the  honorable  inclinations  of  her  heart, 
and  I  will  at  once  convey  to  you  the  amount  of  pro- 
perty you  have  mentioned." 

Layton  did  not  reply — he  could  not.  He  was 
almost  frantic  with  conflicting  emotions  ;  a  manly 
shame,  that  he  had  underrated  and  insulted  a  wo- 
man capable  of  such  generosity  and  forbearance— 
a  thrilling  jo>  at  the  thought  of  escaping  from 
thraldom,  checked  by  the  stinging  consciousness, 
that  he  remained  Pedrillo's  slave,  while  the  secret 
of  bis  dishonor  was  in  his  keeping.  He  pressed 
his  hands  to  his  throbbing  temples — he  paced  the 
room,  and  replied  only  by  incoherent  ejaculations,  to 
Gertrude's  entreaties,  which  were  urged  as  if  she 
were  suing  for  her  own  happiness. 

There  is  a  salutary  principle  in  the  atmosphere  of 
virtue — a  quickening  influence  in  a  noble  action— 
an  inspiration  caught  from  powerful  goodness. 
*  Will  Gertrude  Clarence  do  Uiis  for  her  friend f^ 
he  thought,  *  and  shall  not  I  run  a  risk-^sacrifice 
myself,  if  it  must  be,  for  my  child  9  It  is  but  the 
name  of  honor  that  I  have  to  lose !' 

But  was  it  not  possible  to  break  with  Pedrillo,^and 
still  preserve  that  name  ? — PedriUo  might  make  the 

Vol.  U.  n 
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long  dreaded  disclosure,  bat  he  had  no  proofs  and 
would  the  word  of  a  disappointed  man,  a  revengeful 
Spaniard,  be  credited  ?'  Layton  felt  assured  it  would 
not ;  and  without  waiting  to  deliberate  further,  he 
poured  out  his  honest  thanks  to  Gertrude,  and  re- 
ceived the  papers  that  placed  at  his  disposal  the 
price  of  Emilie's  liberty. 

Thus  authorised  to  tell  Emilie  that  she  was  mis- 
tress of  her  own  destiny,  Gertrude  flew  to  her  friend, 
her  face  radiant  with  the  happiness  she  was  to  com- 
municate. Banished  spirits  restored  to  paradise, 
'could  not  have  been  more  blissful  than  the  two 
friends  ;  Emilie  receiving  more  than  life  and  li- 
berty, a  release  from  the  cruellest  enthralment,  and 
at  her  hands,  whose  favors  had  the  unction  of  celes- 
tial mercy  ;  and  not  release  only,  but  the  assurance 
that  her  ajSTections  might  now  expand  in  the  natural 
atmoq>here  of  a  pure,  requited,  and  acknowledged 
love. 

Delicious  as  Emilie's  sensations  were,  Gertrude's 
was  even  a  more  elevated  joy,  for 

<  If  there  is  a  feeling-  to  mortals  given, 
Thai  has  leas  of  earth  in  it  than  Heaven,' 

it  is  that  quiet  inward  joy,  that  springs  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  benevolent  and  successful  efforts  for 
others  ;  of  efforts  to  which  one  is  not  impelled  by 
any  authorised  claim,  which  the  world  does  not  de- 
mand, nor  reward,  nor  can  ever  know — which  can 
have  no  motive,  nor  result  in  self.  A  perfectly  dis- 
interested action  is  a  demonstration  to  the  spirit  of 
its  alliance  and  communion  with  the  divine  nature — 

an  entrance  mu>  the  )o^  of  \t&  Ijcivd. 
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Not  a  shadow  dimmed  their  present  son-shine^ 
not  one  presaging  thought  of  coming  evil — not  one 
transient  presentiment  of  the  fatal  consequences  of 
that  hour's  decisions. 

As  soon  as  their  spirits  were  sufficiently  tran- 
quilized,  Emilie  sat  down  to  write  a  note  to  Marion, 
and  Gertrude  to  read  her  letters.  Those  shorter, 
and  of  less  consequence  than  her  father's  we  shall 
first  present ;  and  our  readers  will  confess,  they 
were  of  a  nature  to  briug  down  our  heroine's  feel- 
ings  to  the  level  of  very  common  life. 

"  To  Mifls  Clarence. 

<<  Respected  lady  :  <  If  a  man  would  thrive,  he 
*^  should  wive,'  therefore,  as  agent,  and  acting  for 
'^  my  son,  (John  Smith,)  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
'^  proposing  an  alliance  (matrimonial)  between  you 
'*  and  him,  (that  is,  my  son.)  He  is  a  remarkable 
*'  genteer  young  man  in  a  drawing-room,  (John  is) 
«  — quite  up  to  any  thing,  but  as  that  is  where  you 
''  have  seen  him,  (chiefly,)  I  shall  say  no  more 
''  about  it,  only  observing  that  my  son  (John)  always 
^*  goes  for  the  first,  (he  can  afibrd  it,)  i.  e.  Wheeler's 
"  coats — ^Whitmarsh's  pantaloons — Byrne's  boots — 
<*  be.  &c. — ^which  if,  (I  take  it,)  the  reason  he  has 
*'  made  you,  valued  lady,  his  choice;  you  being 
'<  the  first  match  in  the  city  (at  present).  John 
*<  (my  son)  has  been  a  healthy  lad  from  the  egg, 
<*  and  cleanly,  (his  mother  says,)  thorough  cleanly. 
'^  A  touch  of  the  intermittent,  that  he  is  taken  down 
'<  with,  (this  evening,)  makes  nothing  against  it  (i.  e. 
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'<  against  his  constitation).  As  I  have  found  pro- 
*'  crastinadon  (in  all  kinds  of  business)  a  bad  thing, 
'*  and  to  strike  while  the  iron's  hot,  a  safe  rule 
'<  (without  exceptions),  and  as  the  doctor  says  my 
''  son  (John)  may  be  down  for  a  week,  I  concluded 
''  (knowing  his  mind)  not  to  delay,  for  fear  of  acci- 
*^  dents.  As  I  have  not  writ  a  love-letter  since  I 
^'  married  my  wife,  I  hope  you  will,  ma'am,  excuse 
*'  all  mistakes  and  deficiencies.  As  soon  as  1  re- 
'*  ceive  a  punctual  answer,  (to  the  above,)  we  will  ar- 
"  range  all  matters  of  business,  (there  I'm  at  home,) 
^^  to  your,  and  your  honored  father's  wishes.  (Er- 
'*  rors  excepted,)  your  obedient  servant  to  command, 
'^  ma'am, 

"Sam'l  Smith." 

Gertrude  read  Mr.  Smith's  letter  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire,  but  before  it  was  consumed,  she  snatch- 
ed it  out,  and  preserved  it  as  a  hs^py  illustration  of 
the  flattering  honors,  to  which  an  heiress  may  be 
doomed.  The  following  brief  reply  ended  this  cor- 
respondence. 

^*  Miss  Clarence  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr. 
*<  Samuel  Smith.  She  is  very  happy  to  hear  that 
''  his  son — Mr.  John  Smith— ^4^5  a  good  consdtu- 
''  tion,  and  laudable  habits,  but  must  decline  the 
''  honor  of  deriving  any  advantage  from  them." 

The  succeeding  episde  was  from  Mr.  2>.  Flint. 

"  To  Mifla  Clarence. 

**  Dear  girl — ^I  hope  you  will  not  deem  my  ad- 
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"  dress  to  yoo  at  this  lime  premature.  I  assure  you 
"  the  sentimeDt  that  prompts  my  pen  was  begun  in 
"  esteem,  and  has  ripened  into  love.  I  declare  to 
"  you  upon  my  honor,  Miss  Clarence,  that  I  have 
"  never  seen  a  lady,  whom  my  head  and  heart  itoth' 
"  so  wholly  iqiproved  as  yourself ;  and  I  feel  very 
"  sure  that  no  change  of  circumstances,  or  fortune, 
"  could  ever  make  any  difference  in  my  feelings,  hut- 
"  that  in  all  the  vicisutudes  of  (his  sublunary  scene, 
"  I  should  show  yon  every  attentioo  which  mau 
"  owes  to  the  weaker  sex. 

"  I  wish,  on  all  occasions,  to  be  fair  and  above- 
"  board ;  and  therefore,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  ac~ 
"  company  this  offer  of  my  hand  with  a  candid  ac- 
"  count  of  my  family.  My  father  resjdes  in  Con- 
"  uecticut.  He  is  an  independent  farmer,  and  an 
"  honest  man—'  the  noblest  work  of  God,'  Miss  Cla- 
"  rente.  He  bad  not,  it  is  true,  the  advantages  of 
"  education,  which  he  gave  to  me,  and  which  have 
"  madc>  my  lot  so  distinguished.  My  mother  is  a 
"  sensible,  and  good  woman,  though  rather  plain. 
"  Her  prophetic  verse  in  the  last  chapter  of  Pro- 
"  verbs,  is,  as  my  father  often  remarks,  literally  fhl- 
"  filled,  '  her  children  rise  up  and  call  ber  blessed, 
"  her  husband  also,  and  he  prsdseth  her.'  I  pro- 
"  raised  to  be  candid,  and  therefore  must  state  to 
"  yon,  tfaat  my  eldest  brother— the  child  of  a  foroter 
"  marriage,  and  therefore,  only  my  AaZ/^rother^— 
"  committed  a  crime  when  he  was  about  thirteen, 
"  for  which,  be  was  obliged  to  flee  the  country.  It 
"  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since,  and  as  be 
"  has  never  been  heard  from,  and  as  he  was,  as  I 
"  sbserved  above,  bnt  my  fta^brotber,  I  hope  you 
IT* 
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^*  will  overlook  this  stain  on  our  name,  wbich  has 
^'  been  the  greatest  of  griefs  and  homiliations  to  my 
<*  poor  &ther. 

**  I  am  sensible  Aat  my  parents  are  not  precisely 
<<  snch  persons  as  compose  our  circle  in  NewTork ; 
**  but  as  they  seldom  or  never  come  to  town,  you  will 
**  not  be  mortified  by  their  being  brought  into  com- 
'<  parison  with  our  acquaintance  here.  It  is  right, 
^^  however,  to  state  that,  while  they  live,  I  shall  make 
'*  them  an  annual  visit,  and  shall  expect  of  course 
''  that  Mrs.  Flint  wiU  wish  to  accompany  me.  May 
"  my  right  hand  wither,  hetoire  I  fail  in  any  act  of 
**  duty  or  kindness  to  my  honored  parents ! 

**  And  now,  my  dear  girl,  I  beg  you  will  give  a 
*'  week's  consideration  to  the  contents  of  this  letter, 
/'  and  then  answer  it  according  to  the  dictates  of 
'*  your  own  good  sense.  May  the  answer  be  propi- 
**  tious  to  the  most  earnest  wish  of  your  devoted 
"  firiend  and  lover,  D.  Flint." 

Blunt  and  gauche  as  our  friend  Flint  was,  his 
coarser  qualities  were  so  cominingled  with  simplici- 
ty^  integrity,  and  good-heartedness,  that  our  heroine, 
if  she  had  been  compelled  to  select  one  from  amjng ' 
her  professed  suitors,  would  undoubtedly  have  laid  the 
crown  matrimonial  on  Mr.  D.  Flint's  aspiring  brow ; 
but  as  she  was  fortunately  exempt  from  so  cruel  a 
necesnty,  she  laid  the  letter  aside  to  be  answered  as 
he  had  requested,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  stricti y 
*  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  good  sense.' 

The  last  and  most  important  letter  was  from  Mr. 
Clarence. 
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}^  Marian  Hattf  Virginia* 
*^  My  dear  child— I  have  just  received  your  last 
two  letters.    I  trust  no  evil  will  ensue  from  the  de-^ 
lay  of  the  first. 

**  Poor  Seton !  His  fate  has  cost  me  many  tear^, 
but  I  am  deeply  thankful  for  his  dismissaL  I 
know  nothing  more  distressful  than  to  be  con"" 
demned  to  drag  through  a  long  life,  withbroken 
health,  a  s^isitive  temper,  and  that  bitter  drug, 
poverty.  His  felicity  in  heaven  is,  I  doubt  not, 
enhanced  by  his  sufierings  on  earth. 
'^  Roscoe's  generous  kindness  to  Louis,  is  in  con- 
formity to  my  impressions  of  his  character.  I  was 
a  little  captious  in  relation  to  the  Roscoes  when  I 
was  in  New  York,  and  stifiered  certain  trifling  ir- 
ritations to  influence  my  feelings  improperly,  and 
[  am  afraid,  my  dear  Gertrude;  that  you  have  che- 
rished a  resentment  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their 
oflfences,  and  inconsistent  with  your  native  gentle- 
ness. How  is  it  possible,  my  dear  child,  that  you 
should  have  met  Roscoe  in  Louis'  room,  and  not 
have  communicated  your  name?  Sufler  me  to 
say,  that  I  think  there  was  rather  more  pride  than 
dignity  iu  this  procedure ;  or  was  it  rustic  girlish- 
ness,  Gertrude  f  And  have  you  been  making  a 
pretty  little  romantic  mystery  of  your  name  ?  In 
either  case,  my  child,  I  entreat  that  you  will  put 
an  end  to  it  ^  I  fear  that  Gerald,  when  he  disco- 
vers the  truth,  will  be — ^no,  not  disgusted-— the 
word  is  too  harsh — ^but  a  little  rdmUJ^ 
Grertrude  pondered  over  the  above  portion  of  her 
letter  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  before  she  prooeeded ; 
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and  then  she  gave  rather  a  listless  and  undutiful  at- 
tention to  what  followed. 

**  I  thank  ytm,  my  dear  Gertrude,  for  transmitting 
^'  to  me  your  impressions,  while  they  are  fi^sh  and 
*'  unmodified  by  experience,  of  the  society  in 
^*  which  you  are  moving.  I  am  attached  to  New 
<'  York  from  early  habit ;  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
"  happiest  portion  of  my  life.  It  is  a  noble  city — 
'*  a  wide  field  for  every  talent — fuU  of  excitement, 
"  of  facilities  for  the  enterprising,  stimulants  and 
^'  motives  to  exertion,  and  rewards  to  industry  and 
^'  ability.  But  that  its  opulence,  its  accumulating 
''  wealth,  its  commercial  (potentiality,  its  rapid  pro- 
gress, should  be  the  themes  of  the  exulting  patriot, 
or  the  political  economist,  rather  than  of  the  senti- 
mental young  lady,  does  not  surprise  me.  New 
York,  you  say,  appears  to  you  like  an  oriental 
'*  fair,  '  to  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  have 
''  sent  their  representatives  to  bargain  and  to  bustle.* 
''  You  are  disgusted  with  the  vacuity,  the  flippancy, 
''  the  superficial  accomplishments,  the  idle  competi- 
'*  tions,  the  useless  and  wasteful  expenditure,  of  the 
<<  society  in  which  you  mingle. 

'^  But  there  are,  my  dear  Gertrude,  and  I  fear 
"  must  be,  sins  and  follies  in  every  human  condi- 
"  tion.  Ignorance  and  pretension,  the  petty  jea- 
^*  lousies  of  the  rich  of  yesterday  towards  the  rich 
'^  of  to-day,  are  evils  necessarily  incident  to  a  state 
"  of  socie^  so  fluctuating  as  that  of  New  York. 
"Where  wealth  is  the  only  efieqtive  aristocra- 
"  cy ;  the  dregs,  of  course,  often  rise  to  the  sur- 
"  face.  But  New  York  has  its  cultivated  and  re- 
"  fined  minds— its  ha:ppy  homes^-tbe  most  elevated 
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^(  objects  of  pursuit — noble  institutions— expansive 
<'  charities,  and  whatever  gives  dignity  ^nd  effect  to 
'<  life :  and  have  you  forgotten,  Gertrude,  that, '  un- 
^^  meet  nurse'  as  it  may  be  *  for  poetic  child,'  it  is 
^<  the  residence  of  a  triumvirate  of  poets  that  would 
'^  illustrate  any  land  ? 

^'  It  is  I  confess  mortifying,  that,  in  our  country, 
**  where  we  ought 

<  To  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honor, 
'  And  claim  by  these  our  greatness,' 

^ '  and  not  by  any  external  nor  accidental  distinction — 
''  nor  by  being,  in  the  noble  language  of  Thurlow, 
^' '  the  accident  of  an  accident,'  there  should  be  such 
*'  an  artificial  construction  of  society — such  perpe- 
^'  tual  discussions  of  reladvA  getUednen — so  much 
'*  secret  envy,  and  manifest  contempt,  and  anxious 
''  aspiration  softer  a  name  and  place  in  fashionable 
''  society.  We  deplore  this,  but  that  it  has  its 
^'  source  in  man's  natural  love  of  distinction,  you 
*'  and  I  must  conclude,  who  have  so  often  laugh- 
'^  ed  over  the  six  distinct  ranks  in  our  village  of 
'^  Clarenceville,  so  blending  into  each  other,  like 
'<  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  that  no  common  ob- 
'^  server  could  tell  where  one  ended  and  another 
*'  began. 

''  One  more  criticism  on  your  impressions,  my 
'*  dear  child,  and  I  have  done.  Tou  have  fallen 
'*  into  a  common  youthful  error.  Tou  have  formed 
''  your  conclusions  firom  individual  and  very  limited 
''  experience.  The  prevailing  cast  of  the  society 
''  which  Mrs.  Lay  ton  courts  and  attracts,  is  such  as 
''  3'ou  describe ;  but  you  must  remember  that  the 
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'^  sadi  pcnoos  are  to  be  aec,  »  Gerald  Rofcoe, 

'^  Ewfie  LajloD,  and  ny  Gertmde ! 

'^  And  tfab  brings  me  to  sobfects  far  Bore  inter- 
eftmg  than  any  general  tpembfiont,  and  wfaicfa  I 
bare  pnrpoiely  raenred  tiD  joa  shoold  have  dati- 
fblly  read  throogfa  all  my  prosing*  I  have  by  me 
a  letter  from  Stephen  Morley,  Esq*,  announcing 
tbe  appointment  iA  my  good  friend  Randolph, 
which  Morley  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  his 
''  (Morley's)  *  desire  to  oblige  Miss  C.  and  her  fa- 
'*  ther/  Thereapon  he  founds  a  claim  to  a  recqpro- 
^*  city  of  service ;  and  aAer  a  formal  declaration  of 
**  his  admiration  of  my  daughter;  he  asks  my  consent 
*^  to  his  addresses— and  my  viem  as  to  seUiemetUs. 
'*  I  have  answered  him  by  a  simple  reference  of  the 
''  whole  adSur  to  yoar  arbitrement 

'*  Tou  cannot  for  a  moment  have  donbted  what 
'*  my  reply  would  be  to  your  first  hasty  and  elo- 
*'  quent  letter.  It  sufiiised  my  eyes  with  tears,  and 
**  made  my  heart  throb  with  the  most  delidous  sen- 
'*  sations.  Tou  seem  to  fear  that  I  may  deem  your 
"  purpose  rash-*a  '  disproportioned  thought,'  and 
'*  you  tell  roe  it  was  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
'*  My  beloved  Gertrude,  it  was  a  noble  inspiration, 
"  worthy  of  that  heart  that  never  yet  *  affected  emi- 
**  nence  nor  wealth.'  Tou  say,  and  truly,  that  *  an 
*'  unwilling  marriage  is  the  worst  slavery — the  in- 
"  dulgence  of  strong  and  innocent  affections  beyond 
'*  all  pace.'     My  child,  your  purpose  has  my  entire 
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"  approbation,  and  yon  shall  have  my  thankB  for 
"  any  lacrificeg  yon  may  make  to  extricate  Emilie. 
"  My  only  regret  will  be,  my  dear  Gertrude,  that 
"  yon,  who  have  so  Just  an  estimate  of  properQr — 
"  80  fixed  and  t^rative  a  resolution  to  devote  it  to 
"its  noblest  and  most  efieclive  purposes,  should 
■'  tran^r  it  to  the  bands  of  profligates  and  spend- 
"  thrifts.  But  we  must  solace  ourselves  with  the  re- 
"  flection  that  Providence  has  so  wisely  regulated 
"  human  affairs,  that  there  is  not  so  much  left  to  in- 
"  dividual  discretion  as  we,  in  our  vain  glory,  are  apt 
"  to  ima^oe.  The  money  that  we  often  regard  as 
"  wasted,  is  put  into  rapid  circulation,  and  soon 
"  goes  to  compensate  the  industry  and  ingenuity  <^ 
"  die  artisan  and  tradesman.  It  is  sometimes  as 
"  consoling  to  know  our  own  impoteuce,  as  at 
'  others  to  (eel  our  moral  power. 

"  My  tenderest  love  to  my  sweet  little  friend  Em!- 
"  lie — my  blessing  to  you,  my  beloved  child.  C!od 
'*  be  with  ydu,  and  strengthen  every  benevolent 
"  feeling,  and  virtuous  purpose. 

"  Most  affectionately, 
"  Your  father, 

"  C.  Clarence." 

*'  P.  S.  I  beg  you  Gertrude,  to  dismiss  your 
"  pique  against  Cterald  Roscoe — ^yon  will  oblige  me 
"in  this — I  have  been  in  fault,  but  I  had  no  ijtention 
"  of  implanting  in  your  mind  a  permanent  pr^udice 
"  agunst  him." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


We  revoke  not  our  porpoMi  wo  reftdily.'*-^B«. 


When  Lay^on  was  left  in  the  Ubraiy  by  Cier- 
trade,  be  had  before  him  the  necessary  and  difficult 
task  of  communicating  to  Pedrillo  his  final  deci- 
sion«  The  course  of  safety  and  true  policy  in  this, 
as  in  every  case,  lay  in  the  path  of  integrity.  If 
Layton  had,  with  the  courage  of  a  manly  spirit,  re- 
solved not  to  shrink  from  the  disclosure  of  his  guilt, 
it  is  possible  he  might  have  averted  Pedrillo's  ven- 
geance; but,  alas!  trath  and  simplici^  are  the 
helm  and  rudder  first  lost  in  the  wreck  of  human 
virtue.  Layton  wrote  half  a  do^en  notes,  and 
finally  sealed  and  sent  the  following,  in  which  he 
committed  one  of  those  fatal  errors  by  which  men 
seem  so  blindly  and  so  often  to  prepare  the  ret  for 
their  own  destruction. 

• 

''  My  dear  Pedrillo, — ^It  is  with  infinite  pain  that 
''  I  find  myself  compelled  to  announce  to  you,  my 
^'daughter's  unconquerable  aversion  to  yield  to 
''  your  wishes,  and  her  father's  prayers  and  com- 
''  mands.  It  is  in  vain  to  contend  longer.  I  have 
"  done  every  thing  that  the  wannest  friendship  and 
"  the  deepest  and  most  heartily  acknowledged  obli- 
"  gations  could  exact  fi'om  me.  Her  mother  too  has 
"  argued,  pleaded,  and  remonstrated  in  vain.    But, 
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*'  coiuok  tai,  mon  ami,  even  Cseaar's  fortunes  yield- 
"  ed  to  fate,  and  there  art  others  as  yoDDg  and  as 
"  fair  as  my  ungrateful  girl,  who  will  be  proud  tu 
*'  give  you  both  heart  and  band.  Tou  are  loo 
"  much  of  a  philoaopber  to  repine  because  tlie  wind 
"  blows  n<Hlh,  when  you  would  have  it  south— thifl 
"  your  saili,  and  make  for  another  port. 

"  As  to  our  pecuniary  relations — Fortune,  the 
"jade,  has,  thank  Heaven,  made  t  sudden  turn  in 
"  n^  favor,  and  I  am  in  purse  to  the  foil  amount  of 
"  my  debts  to  you.  We  will  adjust  these  affairs  b3^ 
"  letter,  or  meet  for  the  purpose,  when  and  where 
"you  please. 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  feel  quite  confident  that  the 
•>  menace  you  threw  out  as  to  a  certain  mode  of  re- 
"  tenting  a  failure  which,  upon  my  honor,  is  nu 
"fault  of  mine,  was  uttered  in  a  mom«it  of  exeile- 
"'  ment.  You  are,  1  am  sure,  far  too  generous,  too 
"  honorable  to  betray  a  secret  to  tfae — (here  he 
"made  the  conventional  ugn  for  tfae  gaming  club,) 
**  which  would  ruin  me,  without  doing  you  the  least 
"  possible  good.  Such  mtmoUved  cruelty  men  of 
"  your  sense,  Pedrillo,  leave  to  fools. 

"  Believe  me,  with  unleigned  regret  that  this  can 
"  be  the  only  relation  between  us,  your  sincere  aud 
■<  unalterable  ,^ie)K^, 

"  Jasper  Layton." 

Whatever  Layton  might  have  hoped  from  the 
servility  of  his  note,  from  bis  assurances  of  confi- 
dence in  Pedrillo's  generosi^,  written  as  they  were 
with  fo  trembling  a  band  as  to  be  almost  illegible, 
he  looked  in  vain  for  a  reply.    He  remaiocd  at 
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home,  Htteniag  wkk  fevcrnh  cipeelatiao  to  Am  riag- 
ingoftbedoor-beU;  m  soflbiiigwordiy  of  •poet's  in- 
femo,  inall  cases  of  delay  and  final  dsqipointBeot 
There  came  oyster-men,  and  orangeHDen,  and  ash- 
men, servanU  with  billets,  boyi  with  bilk,  (scores  of 
them,)  fine  gentlemen,  and  fine  ladies;  but  dbat  for 
wlijch  his  strained  ear  listened  came  not,  and  even- 
ing arrived  widioat  any  reqionse  whatever.  He 
then  despatched  a  servant  with  a  note,  inquiring  of 
Pedrillo  if  he  had  reorived  the  former  one.  The 
man  returned  urith  a  verbal  message,  that  die  note 
had  been  received. 

**Did  yon  ask,"  demanded  Laj'ton,  "if  there 
were  any  answer  ?** 

"  I  did,  sir,  and  Mr.  Pedrillo  said  if  yon  wished 
an  answer,  he  would  give  it  lo  yon  this  evening  at 
the  place  mentioned  in  your  note." 

'*  The  place — ^I  mentioned  no  place— yon  have 
made  some  stupid  mistake,  Jdra ;  go  back  and  tell 
him  I  specified  no  place— stop— good  Heaven !— - 
yes  it  is — it  must  be  there  he  means,"  and  he  snatch- 
ed his  hat  and  was  rushing  out  of  the  house,  when 
Flint  opened  the  parlor-door  and  called  out,  *'  we 
are  waiting  for  you,  Mr.  Layton." 

*'  Waiting— for  what  ?" 

*'Are  you  not  going  to  the  theatre  with  the 
ladies  ?" 

**  No,  tell  them  1  have  an  indispensable  engage^ 
roent ;"  and  losing  eyery  other  thought  in  one  ter- 
rifying apprehension,  he  hastened  to  the  secret  ren- 
desvous  of  the  club.  The  accustomed  party  was 
assembled  there,  with  the  eiception  of  Pedrillo ;  and 
I^aytoUt  after  ati  auxiocs  sarvey  of  the  apartmenV 
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passed  into  an  ioner  room.  PedriUo  iood  after  en- 
tered, inquired  for  bun,  and  joined  lum. 

Layton  essayed  to  speak  in  his  usual  tooe  of 
friendly  recognition.  Pedrtllo  made  no  reply  for 
an  instant,  but  looked  at  bim  wilb  a  diabolical  ex- 
presuon  of  miugled  scorn  and  maligmty,  and  tbeii 
going  close  (o  bim,  he  said  in  a  smothered  voice, 
)ms  teeth  firmly  set,  and  beginning  wilb  an  oath  too 
horrible  to  repeaL 

" think  ye  to  escape  me  ? — '  wtmotioal 

(.ruelty !'  Have  ye  not  paltered  with  me  for  months  i* 
Have  ye  not  baited  me  on  with  hollow  promises, 
finally,  and  at  the  very  last,  when  you  thiok  I  have 
no  resource,  to  shake  me  ofi*!  ■  Unmotived  cruelty' 
—have  1  not  been  a  humble  suitor  at  your  daugh- 
ter's door  from  day  to  day  ?  have  1  not  endured  her 
coldness,  her  disdain,  her  shrinking  from  me,  as  if 
I  were  a  loathsome  pestilence— and  this  In  the  eye 
of  gaping  fools  i' — Have  I  not  sat  passively  by,  like 
a  dealing  idiot,  and  seen  her  cheek  change  at  the 
mention  of  Marion's  name? — '  Utmotived  cruelly!' 
has  not  my  pnrse  saved  you  again  and  again  from 
prison — my  silence  prevented  your  being  kicked 
from  these  doors,  and  driven  firom  society?" 

"PedriUo— Pedrillo!" 

"  Nay,  I  care  not  who  bears  me.  By  Heavens, 
Layton,  I  will  speak  in  a  voice  that  shall  be  beard 
by  eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  city  ;  your 
proud  name  shall  be  a  by-wtwd,  coupled  with  cheat 


"Pedrillo!" 

"Away — tbe  boor  of  reckoning  has  < 
gentlemen,"  be  cried,  pladng  his  hand  on  the  door 
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in  the  act  of  opeoing  it*  Layton  pushed  away  hi> 
arm,  and  stood  firmly  against  the  door :  "  Hear  me, 
Pedrillo,"  he  said,  ^^for  one  instant — yon  have 
no  proof— I  will  deny  yonr  charges  to  my  last 
breath — they  will  not  believe  your  assertion  against 
mine— I  their  fellow-citizen — ^you  a  foreigner— a 
Spaniard !" 

''  A  Spaniard !"  echoed  PedriUo ;  he  panted  for 
a  moment,  and  a  flash  of  infernal  joy  lit  up  his  Ace ; 
^*  my  thanks  to  you— yon  have  forgotten  the  con- 
fession of  guilt  in  yonr  morning's  note  ?  Think  ye 
the  Spaniard^i  word  will  be  believed  by  your  fd- 
low-dUzens^  vouched  by  the  accused's  written,  vo- 
luntary confession  ?" 

I  .taytou  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  the  full  and  inevi- 
table force  of  the  power  that  was  about  to  crush  him* 
The  blood  forsook  his  cheeks  and  lq>s,  his  arms  fell 
as  if  they  were  paralyied,  an  aguish  chill  shook  Us 
whole  frame,  and  be  staggered  back  a.;d  sunk  into 
a  chair.  No  tortures  of  the  rack  could  surpass 
those  of  the  moments  of  silence  and  dread  that  fol- 
lowed. He  was  like  one  expecting  the  blow  of  the 
executioner,  blind,  and  deaf  to  every  sound  but  the 
horrible  hissing  in  his  ears,  when  the  tspell  of  acute 
torment  was  broken  by  Pedrillo's  voice,  whispering 
close  to  him,  *^  It  is  not  yet  too  late !" 

Layton  gasped  for  breath ;  he  looked  up  to  PedriUo 
with  a  wild,  vacant  gate,  "  I  tell  you,"  repeated  his 
tormentor,  glaring  on  him  like  a  tiger  who  has  bis 
prey  in  his  clutches,  ^*  I  tell  you  it  is  not  yet  too  late— 
the  alarm  word  is  not  spoken,  and  you  may  yet  leave 
this  place  with  unsullied  reputation,  iP*— 
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Large  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  Layton*s  temples. 
If  whatf^-speak,  Pedrillo— my  brain  is  on  fire." 

^  I  will  rpeak--and  remember,  I  speak  for  the 
but  time— mark  my  words — ^I  am  no  longer  to  be 
pot  off  with  pretexts,  and  duped  with  promises-— 
Emilie  most  be  mine — without  delay— yon  must  ac- 
cede to  my  terms— swear  to  obey  my  directions  inh- 
plicitly — not  a  breath  for  deliberation — ^yes  or  no  ?" 

"  Tesy"  was  faintly  articulated  by  the  recreant  fa- 
ther. 

'*  Hold  up  your  right  hand  then,  and  swear  to 
obey  my  orders— precisely— -Jiold  op  your  right 
hand,  I  say — if,"  he  added,  with  a  scornful  laugh; 
^*  if  it  be  not  palsied." 

Layton  held  up  his  hand,  and  repeated  after  Pe- 
drillo the  most  solenm  form  of  adjuration.  When 
this  sacrilege  was  ended,  Pedrillo  said,  ^*  Coipe  to 
my  room  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  I  shall 
have  contrived  and  arranged  the  means  to  effect  my 
purpose,  and  be  ready  to  give  you  your  instructions. 
Now,  poor  dog,  go  and  join  your  fellows,  and  cheat 
and  be  cheated.  Ton  are  not  the  only  scoundrel, 
Layton,  that  passes  along  with  a  fair  name  ;  you  are 
not  the  only  one  who  feels  the  shame  and  the  misery 
to  consist  not  in  the  crime,  but  in  the  exposure !" 

With  this  parting  scoff,  Pedrillo  left  his  victim  in 
an  abyss  of  intolerable  humiliation  and  anguish. 
He  dared  not  look  back ;  he  could  not  look  for- 
ward, and  he  madly  rushed  to  tlie  gaming-table, 
to  seek  in  its  excitements  a  temporary  oblivion. 
Before  he  left  it,  he  had  pledged  and  lost  the 
largest  portion  of  that  money  which  on  the  moni- 
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iog  he  bad  recdved  from  Gertrude  Ckrence  for  so 
sacred  a  purpose. 

And  tbu  was  the  man  who  bad  so  recently  mani- 
ftstedy  and  really  felt,  genenms  instinets  and  kindly 
emotions.  Bot  what  are  instincts  and  emotions, 
compared  with  principles  and  habits  ?  Those  ex- 
hale in  the  fierce  heat  of  temptation,  while  these  move 
on  in  a  uniform  and  irresistible  current* 

From  the  club,  PedriUo  hastened  to  a  scene  of 
external  gaiety  which  he  felt  to  contrast  fiightftilly 
with  the  wild  disorder  of  the  evil  spirit,  that  was  an- 
ticipating the  judgment  of  Heaven,  and  was  truly 
^  its  own  hell.'  He  knew  that  Mrs.  Layton  and  her 
party  were  at  the  theatre.  He  ascertained  the  box 
they  occupied,  and  gained  admittmice  at  a  moment 
when  his  entrance  attracted  no  attention,  the  audi- 
ence being  apparentiy  absorbed  in  observing  a  spi- 
rited actress,  who  was  going  through  an  animated 
scene  of  a  popular  comedy.  We  said  all  were  thus 
absorbed;  but  it  was  evident  to  Pedrillo^s  quick 
perception,  that  two  individuals  of  Mrs.  Layton^s 
party  were  engaged  in  a  little  dramatic  episode  of 
their  owu,  far  more  interesting  to  them  than  any 
counterfeit  emotion. 

Emilie  Layton  was  seated  beside  Randolph  Ma- 
rion, simply  dressed,  without  one  of  those  costly  or- 
naments, Pedrillo's  (kvors,  which  she  had  recendy 
worn  in  compliance  with  her  mother's  requisitions, 
and  which,  regarding  them  as  the  insignia  of  her 
slaveiy,  she  had  cast  off  and  spumed  at  the  first  mo- 
ment of  freedom.  Nature's  signs  of  another  and  will- 
ing  thraldom  now  lent  the  most  exquiute  embellish- 
ment to  bet  \»ewi<>SnL\  t^m. 
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The  deep,  speaking  glow  of  her  cheek«-lhe 
nmle  that  played  over  her  half-parted  lip»— ^be 
daitaling  ray  that  thoC  from  beneath  her  eye-lids, 
eonscioasly  downcast,  were  the  jewela  that  revealed 
her  happy  qpirit*  Marion,  at  short  intervals,  utter- 
ed brief  sentencest  perfectly  inaudible  to  all  ears 
bnt  Emilie's ;  bat,  as  every  body  knows,  the  atmoi*' 
phere  of  lovers,  like  that  of  pure  oxygen,  gives  a 
marvellous  brilliancy  and  force,  to  all  things  visible 
and  audible.  In  front  of  the  lovers,  and  forgotten 
by  them,  but  filling  other  eyes,  sat  Mrs.  Layton, 
Miss  Clarence,  Miss  Mayo,  Major  Daisy,  and  Mr. 
JD.  Flint — ^it  was  a  proud  moment  for  our  friend 
Flint ;  he  had  reached  the  station  for  which  he  had 
long  panted,  as  mortals  covet  the  unattainable — ^he 
was  perched  on  the  very  top-rung  of  fashion's  lad- 
der. He  felt  a  secret  delightful  conviction,  that  he 
was  to  be  naturalised,  where  he  had  been  an  alien. 
He  had  told  his  love-^the  damask  of  Flint's  ruddy 
cheek  was  not  destined  to  feed  c6ncealment,)  and  be 
was  received  by  Miss  Clarence  with  something  more 
than  her  usual  kindness  of  manner.  His  innocent 
vanity  knew  not  what  this  could  mean,  if  it  did  not 
mean  love ;  and  with  a  brilliant  perspective  in  his 
imagination,  and  seated  between  Miss  Mayo^and 
Miss  Clarence,  he  looked  like  the  king  of  the  gods, 
all-complacent 

Suddenly  it  seemed  that  a '  change  came  o'er  the 
spirit  of  his  dream.'  His  eye,  aa  it  rolled  in  friend- 
ly recognition  from  box  to  box,  and  glanced  athwart 
the  full  pit,  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  figure  of  a 
plain  old  man,  whose  position  was  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  pit,  his  chin  restmg  on  his  cane,  and  who 
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was  devoiuriog  the  play  with  the  eagerness  of  a  no* 
vice.  This  old  man  was — we  must  let  the  reader 
into  the  secret— JD.  Flint's  father,  and  honored  by 
his  son  with  filial  reverence ;  bnt  never  had  the  wor- 
thy son  anticipated  such  a  trial  of  his  virtue,  as  en- 
countering hk  &ther  in'  such  a  scene.  If  the  old 
man  should  see  him,  he  knew  he  would  force  his 
way  to  him ;  would  greet  him  in  his  homely  phrase— 
would  call  him  by  that  Christian  name,  so  long,  so 
studiously,  and  so  successfully  concealed. 

Any  where  else,  at  any  other  moment,  he  would 
have  overcome  these  shrinkings— but  at  this  critical 
point  in  his  destiny,  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Cla- 
rence, and  Miss  Mayo,  aristocratic  and  exclusive  by 
birth,  fortune,  and  feeling — and  to  encounter  too, 
the  sarcastic  observation  of  Mrs.  Layton,  who 
delighted  to  remind  him  that  he  had  no  rights  within 
her  circle — and  Daisy's  shrug,  which  at  every  ap- 
proach of  the  vulgar  looked  the  pharisaical  praj'er, 
^  God  save  us  of  the  privileged  order  ;' — it  was  all 
too  formidable  an  array  of  circumstances,  even  for 
D.  Flint's  iron  nerves,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  meditated  a  pretext  and  a  retreat,  and  half- 
rose  from  his  seat,  but  his  honest  soul  revolted  from 
the  meanness,  and  he  determined,  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  martyr,  to  maintain  his  position. 

The  second  act  closed,  and  the  curtain  feU,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  audience  rose,  as  usual.  Flint 
(pardon  him,  gentle  reader !)  abruptly  turned  his 
back  to  the  pit  He  had  scarcely  efiected  this  move- 
ment, when  Miss  Clarence  said,  "  What  a  striking 
fi^re  that  old  man  is  in  the  centre  of  the  pit-*- 
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he  has  a  fine  antique  bead*— do  you  see  him  Miss 
Mayo  ?" 

**  Yes — a  hero  of  the  stamp  of  the  revolution,  no 
doubt*— probably  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Bunk* 
er-hill  battle  whom,  as  my  tory  uncle  says,  time 
snultiplies  like  the  wood  of  the  true  cross." 

'^  Miss  Mayo's  random  guess,  had  hit  the  mark. 
He  was  one  of  the  valiant  heroes  of  that  day,  still 
so  '  freshly  remembered/  and  its  story,  tlie  good  old 
man  had  taught  his  son,  and  that  son  did  now  long 
to  discharge  his  memory  of  its  treasure ;  but  he 
could  far  easier  have  fought  hb  father's  battles,  than 
he  cbuld  have  spoken  of  them  then  ;  for  Miss  Cla- 
rence exclaimed,  '*  the  old  man  is  forcing  his  way 
towards  our  box."  Flint  turned  his  head  just 
enough  to  get  an  oblique  glance  at  his  fiither,  who 
was  eagerly  intent  on  the  box  occupied  by  our  party, 
but  another  object  than  Mr.  D.  Flint  attracted  him. 
His  eye  was  fixed  on  Pedrilloi  who  stood  alone 
with  folded  arms— -a  most  conspicuous  figure,  resting 
his  back  against  the  door  of  the  box.  Flint  had  his 
own  emotions  to  take  care  of,  or  he  would  have  no- 
ticed the  sudden  change  in  Pedrillo's  countenance, 
when  his  eye,  turning  from  its  intent  ,gaie  on  Emilie, 
encountered  the  old  man's— he  tried  to  avert  it,  but 
it  seemed  spell-bound ;  in  vain  he  tried  -*  to  stifien 
the  sinews,  and  summon  up  the  blood.'  The  ghast- 
ly paleness  of  his  cheek,  and  his  livid  lips,  betrayed 
a  thrilling,  agonizing  consciousness.  Still,  as  if  ri- 
vetted  to  the  spot  by  alaw  of  nature,  he  stood,  while 
the  stranger  continued  to  approach,  qieaking  to  one 
and  another,  and  pointing  their  attention  to  him, 
but  evidently  receiving  no  latisfiictory  reply.  When 
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the  old  man  was  near  enoagh  to  be  overheard  b^ 
our  party-^*  Will  any  one*'  he  said,  *'  tell  me  who 
that  gentleman  is  ?*' 

*<Ha!  ha!  ha!"  roared  oat  a  vulgar  fellow,  who 
had  been  amused  at  the  stranger's  extraordinary  ea- 
gerness, ''the  old  cock  thinks  he  is  crowing  in  his 
own  barn-yard." 

Nature  had  been  warming  and  rising  in  Flint's 
honest  bosom,  and  at  this  insult  it  overflowed.  He 
leaped  into  the  pit,  with  the  spirit  of  Bunker-bill, 
and  roughly  pushing  aside  the  offender  with  one 
arm,  he  stretched  the  other  towards  the  old  man,  ex- 
claiming in  a  breath,  *^  impertinent  rascal !"  and 
''  dear  father,  how  are  you  ?"  His  father  started, 
as  if  waked  from  a  dream,  and  grasping  the  extend- 
ed hand,  responded  to  the  cordial  greeting,  ''  Duty ! 
my  son !— Lord  bless  you.  Duty !  how  are  you,  my 
boy  f "  and  he  consummated  the  paternal  benedic- 
tion with  a  hearty  kiss. 

By  this  time  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  father 
and  son.  Two  or  three  loud  laughs  and  a  fisw 
cries  of ''  encore !"  were  heard,  but  more  honorable 
emotions  prevailed,  and  generous  sympathy  with 
the  simple  demonstration  of  the  true  and  pure  aflec- 
tions  of  nature  burst  forth  in  a  general  clap. 

The  father  was  happily  unconscious  that  be  was 
the  subject  of  observation.  His  interest  had  re- 
verted to  its  first  object,  but  when  he  turned  bis  eye 
m  quest  of  Pedrillo,  he  had  vanished.  -  Dufy^  amid 
better  emotions,  had  a  throbbing  fear  of  degrada- 
tion, till  his  startled  ear  caught  Miss  Clarmce's 
voice,  seconded  by  Miss  Mayo,  asking  him  to  con- 
duct his  iathm  to  their  box.    Ffint's  glifteoing  eyes 
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unci  protracted  smile  expressed  his  sense  of  the  good- 
ness that  seemed  to  set  the  seal  to  his  fortune.  He 
immediately  conducted  his  father  out  of  the  pit. 
When  they  were  alone,  "  Did  you  know,"  inquired 
the  father,  **  the  person  who  stood,  with  his  arms 
folded,  behind  the  ladies,  that  spoke  to  you  ?" 

**  Enow  him  !  yes,  sir,  perfectly  well — his  name 
is  Pedrillo ;  he  is  a  rich  Spanish  merchant  from 
Cuba-" 

**  Spanish ! — from  Cuba !  do  you  know  any  thuig 
more  of  him?" 

*^  Tes,  sir,  all  about  him— but  do  not  stop  here, 
sir,  you  are  trembling  with  the  cold." 

**  Not  with  the  cold,"  murmured  the  old  man ; 
"  What  else  do  you  know  of  him.  Duty  ?" 

**Why,  not  much  after  all;  I  never  liked  the 
man — ^though  I  always  thought  he  looked  very  much 
like  you,  sir." 

"  Do  you  think  so.  Duty  ?" 

<<  Tes,  sir,  but  pray  come  along  father — Mr. 
Pedrillo  is  perfectly  well  known  to  our  first  mer- 
chants, and  if  you  have  any  curiosity  about  him, 
I  cpn  find  out,  to-morrow,  whatever  you  want  to 
know." 

^*  Well,  well !"  said  the  old  man  with  a  sigh, 
<■  proceed  tlien.  Duty ;"  and  he  followed  his  son, 
communicating  to  him  as  he  went,  that  he  had  ar- 
rived in  town  that  evening,  and  not  finding  him  at 
his  lodgings,  and  *  not  feeling  like  going  to  sleep 
till  he  saw  him,  he  bad  come  to  the  theatre  to  while 
away  the  time.' 

As  they  entered  the  box  the  young  ladies,  undaunt- 
ed by  Daisy's  attempts  at  witty  sarcasms,  and  Mrs: 
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ling  to  confess,  what  the  Scotch  woman  said  of  the 
fine  sermon,  we  '  hae  nae  the  presumption  to  com* 
prehend  it«' 

Pedrillo  was  a  child  of  fortune — eminently  sue* 
cessfui  in  his  bold  career.  He  spent  profusely  the 
wealth  he  had  accumulated  in  his  lawless  adven* 
tures ;  but  the  caution  of  middle  age  began  to  steal 
on  him  with  its  experience,  and  preferring  security 
to  unlimited  but  uncertain  gains,  he  gradually  with- 
drew from  his  bolder  enterprises,  and  established  a 
fair  mercantile  house  in  Cuba,  and  honorable  com- 
mercial relations.  Important  money  transactions 
recalled  him  to  his  native  country.  He  had  been 
absent  twenty-five  years,  and  he  returned  without  a 
fear  of  meeting  a  familiar  eye,  or  the  belief  that  any 
eye  could  recognise  in  his  person  the  rustic  farmer 
boy.  He  was  soon  involved  in  intimate,  and  as  it 
proved,  fatal  relations  with  the  Laytons.  Afiairs 
had  now  worked  to  a  point  that  admitted  no  farther 
temporizing. 

Pedrillo  dared  not  delay  his  departure  a  moment 
after  Monday  night.  He  had  that  all-conquering 
energy  that  finds  stimulant  in  danger,  and  spur  in 
difiSculty.  He  was^resolved,  at  whatever  cost — there 
he  had  garnered  up  his  soul — ^to  possess  himself  of 
Emilie  Layton.  His  pride,  his  revenge,  all  the 
passions  of  his  nature,  were  now  enlisted  to  effect 
this  purpose.  He  had  measured  and  weighed  her 
father,  and  he  believed  that  though  he  had  not  the 
hardihood  to  execute  a  bold  deed,  he  might  be  used 
as  an  effective  instrument*  With  this  conviction, 
Pedrillo  continued  a  plot,  in  which  by  a  few  master 
Strokes,  he  mieant  to  achieve  the  darling  object,  for 
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which  he  had  borne  repeated  disappointments,  and 
months  of  irritating  delay. 

^'  You  look  pale  and  ill,  this  morning,"  he  said, 
as  Layton,  ghastly  and  haggard,  and  with  averted 
eye,  strode  up  and  down  the  apartment.  ^'  *  For- 
tune, the  jade,'  showed  you  her  other  face  last 
night,  I  understand.  She  has  relieved  you  of  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  load  of  her  favors,  you  were 
so  anxious  to  transfer  to  me  yesterday  morning— 
hey,  my  friend  ?" 

"  I  came  hither  on  business,"  replied  Layton,  im- 
patient under  the  scoff  he  dared  not  resent. . 

"  Yes,  sir — you  did  come  here  on  business  ;  and 
do  it  with  what  appetite  you  may,  it  must  be  done, 
and  done  quickly.  You  have  assured  me  that  it  is  in 
vain  for  you  to  contend  openly  with  the  inclinations 
of  your  daughter.  I  believe  you.  You  have  weak 
nerves,  Layton."  Layton,  for  the  first  time,  raised 
Iiis  eye  to  the  speaker's  face.  "  I  repeat  it — ^you 
have  weak  nerves.  You  could  easier  order  a  sur- 
geon to  amputate  a  limb  for  your  child,  than  your- 
self extract  a  sliver  from  her  finger." 

^'  I  am  not  here  to  be  analyzed,  sir." 

"  You  are  here  for  any  purpose,  to  which  I  choose 
to  apply  you — you  are  henceforth  an  instrument-— a 
tool — ^yes,  a  tool,  to  be  worked  by  my  hand."  Lay- 
ton's  cheek  reddened,  and  the  veins  in  his  forehead 
swelled  almost  to  bursting,  but  he  remained  silent, 
stricken  with  the  sense  of  the  abject  state  to  which 
he  had  sunken.  "  Listen  to  me,"  continued  Pe- 
drillo,  "  while  I  communicate  my  plan.  The  grand 
masquerade,  at  the  Park  theatre,  is  to  be  on  Monday 
evening.     Your  virtuous  public  is  puttbg  off  the 
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mask  of  hypocrisy,  and  putting  on  other  iiiaik& 
Miss  Clarence,  the  saint!  does  not  go  to  the  maa- 
querade— conscientious  scruples,  no  doubt,  ha !  ha ! 
Tant  mieuXf  she  is  disposed  oA  Miss  Emilie  too, 
purposes  to  remain  at  home,  tite-^Mte  with  her 
acknowledged  lover.  Did  I  not  see  them  together 
at  the  theatre  f — I  wanted  but  that  to  give  vigor  to 
my  purpose.  Mrs.  Layton  does  go  to  the  masque- 
rade, with  I  know  not  who— a  scene  of  fine 
facilities  for  ladles  of  her  temper  !'* 

"  What  has  all  this  to  do  with " . 

^'  With  ray  plans  f     Be  patient  my  friend,  and  I 
will  tell  you.     The  Juno,  in  which  I  must  sail  for 
Cuba,  lies  in  the  bay,  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
Whitehall-wharf.     The  ship  is,  in  all  respects,  sub* 
ject  to  my  orders.     She  sails  at  12  o'clock,  on  Mon- 
day night.     ToH  are  to  induce  Miss  Emilie  to  ac- 
company you  to  the  masquerade.     I  think  your  in- 
fluence, or  authority,   or  both,   are   equal  to  this 
,   achievement     There    we   meet.     Ton    are    soon 
obUged  to  leave  the  assembly,  on  any  pretext  )roa 
choose — I  leave  that  to  your  own  ingenuity.     Yon 
ask  me  to  attend  Miss  Emilie  home ;  a  carriage, 
previously  ordered,  will  be  at  the  door;  we  will 
drive  to  the  wharf.     My  boat,  well-managed,  awaits 
us  there— -a  few  puTls  brings  us  to  the  ship,  and 
once  aboard,  I  am  master  of  my  destiny." 

'^  But,  good  Heaven,  Pedrillo!  you  have  made 
uo  provision  for  the  marriage  ?" 

**  Oh,  the  marriage ! — the  marriage !"  replied  Pe- 
drillo, Uuntingly,  and  smiling,  as  well  he  might,  at 
the  importance  Lajrton  affixed  to  a  rite,  when  be 
was  violating  the  first  law  of  nature.     "  The  mar- 
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viage,  my  dear  sir,  that  shall  be  solemnized,  if  not 
on  consecrated  ground,  and  by  book  and  bell,  yet 
with  all  lawful  ceremony.  You  have  the  surest 
pledge  for  this — the  only  pledge  on  which  a  man  of 
sense  relies.  It  is  my  interest  to  marry  Miss  Lay- 
ton. 

"  Layton,  *  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,' — ^you  sec 
I  remember  a  few  of  the  pious  lessons  conned  in  my 
childhood  ;  I  have  given  enough  of  life  to  transient 
liaisons  ;  you  understand  me  Layton  f  and  having 
decided  to  marry,  what  think  you  of  showing  to  the 
world,  a  wife,  young,  lovely,  and  beautiful  ?  aa 
Emilie  Layton  ?  Layton  is  a  name  well  known  in 
the  West  Indies — a  proud  unsuliied  name." 

Layton's  eye  fell  from  Pedrillo's  exulting  coun- 
tenance. His  blood  curdled.  He  asked  faintly, 
"where  the  marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  performed?" 

"  On  board  the  ship— we  have  a  Catholic  priest, 
who  is  going  out  to  Cuba.  He  is  well  known  to 
the  Catholic  Bishop,  who  will  solve  any  doubts  you 
ihay  entertain.  But  why  any  doubts  ?  have  I  not 
been  willing — willing!  most  anxious  to  have  the 
ceremony  performed  under  your  own  roof,  and  ia 
your  auspicious  presence.  Would  I  not  now — ^you 
know  I  would,  Layton — glory  in  leading  your 
daughter  to  the  altar,  before  the  assembled  universe  ? 
Have  I  not  been  foiled  in  all  my  honorable  efforts  ? 
Has  not  my  patience  been  tired,  exhausted,  and  am 
I  not  driven,  and  by  your  imbecility,  to  this  last 
desperate  resource  ? 

"  Take  courage,  roan — ^it  may  seem  bad,  but  it 
is  not  so.  I  promise  you  a  letter  from  the  Narrows, 
fiigned  by  Emilie's  own  hand,  attesting  that  the 
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priest  has  done  hii  daty,  uid  that  I  have  provided 
every  luxury  for  her  that  love  could  devise,  or  money 
purdbase.  My  man,  Denis,  has  already  taken  my 
orders  to  an  all-knowing  French  woman  to  provide 
a  lady's  complete  wardrobe.-  She  has  a  carte- 
blanche  as  to  expense;  and  farther,  for  I  would 
quiet  your  paternal  qualmfr— I  am  not  more  than 
half  devils  Layton — there  is  a  plot  within  a  plot,  in 
this  drama  of  ours.  Denis  has  followed  his  mas- 
ter's siut,  and  has  long  had  a  penchant  for  your 
wife's  pretty  maid,  Justine.  Love  has  been  kinder 
to  the  man,  than  to  the  master.  Justine  returns  his 
passion,  add  but  for  her  old  parents,  would  follow 
him  to  the  world's  end — such  fools  are  women, 
young  and  old,  in  their  loves.  In  sympathy  with 
their  tender  passion,  and  to  secure  Justine's  ser- 
vices for  your  daughter,  I  have  promised  to  settle 
five  hundred  dollars  on  the  old  people*  Justine 
has  joyfully  acceded  to  my  terms.  She  enters  into 
all  my  plans,  can  amare.  She  resents  iny  wrongs ; 
for  ihe  thinks---on  my  soul  she  does,  Layton,  that 
I  have  been  falsely  deah  by.  Still  drooping,  man! 
do  you  any  longer  doubt  my  devotion  to  Miss^ 
£milie's  comibrt*»and  happiness !  if  she  will  but 
be  happy  in  the  way  I  prescribe  ?" 

Layton  was  in  truth  somewhat  solaced  by  these 
details,  as  a  man  in  a  dungeon  turns  to  the  least 
glimmering  of  light,  and  he  parted  from  Pedrillo 
more  tranquilly  than  he  met  him,  after  having  ar- 
ranged the  costumes  in  which  they  were  to  meet ; 
Emilie  in  a  blue  domino,  her  father  in  black,  and 
Pedrillo,  (who  never  forgot  the  decoration  of  his 
fine  person,)  in  \hft  dse«&  oCa.S^^ai4ih  cavalier,  with 
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tbree  white  ostrich  feathers  attached  to  hU  hat  by  a 
diamond  cross. 

The  days  that  intervened  till  the  masquerade  were 
marked  with  unqualified  misery  to  Layton.  He 
rode  about  the  environs  of  the  city  like  a  half^£rantic 
man,  or  shut  himself  within  a  solitary  apartment  of 
a  tavern.  He  avoided  his  acquaintance,  he  shrunk 
from  every  human  being ;  but  most  of  all  he  dreaded 
to  encounter  his  wronged  child,  and  his  noble  bene- 
factress, whose  trust  he  had  so  basely  betrayed. 
*'  But  for  that  last  fatal  loss,'  he  said  and  repeated 
to  himself,  ^  I  would  confess  aU,  and  abide  the  con- 
sequences.' And  he  honestly  thought  so.  Men 
often  fancy,  if  circumstances  were  a  little  differently 
moulded,  they  should  have  the  courage  to  do  right. 
^  If  it  were  I  alone,'  thought  Layton,  ^  that  had  to 
meet  ruin — but  it  is  not — Emilie — all  my  children 
must  suffer  with  me,  all  must  suffer  remediless  ruin ! 
And  yet  to  be  a  party  in  this  plot  against  my  child 
— I— her  father,  her  natural  guardian  !  But,  after 
all,  if  it  be  a  plot,  it  is  to  effect  an  object  to  which 
she  once  assented — which  I  have  avowed-— which 
the  world  has  approved,  which  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters have  envied.  Life  b  a  lottery,  Emilie  might 
marry  Marion ;  but  what  does  he  promise  more 
than  I  did,  when  her  mother  stood  exulting  with 
me  at  the  altar  ?  The  poor  child  must  endure  a 
little  disappointment,  a  little  misery — ^yes,  mUery  it 
must  be !  and  she  may  return  to  us  rid  of  this  wretch, 
and  with  countless  wealth  but  if  she  dies  of  a 
broken  heart ! — well,  well,  I  am  too  far  in  to 
escape.  That  horrible  violation  of  Miss  Clarence's 
trust,  I  must  make  her  believe  I  paid  the  money  to 
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in  some  private  circles,  where  very  limited  number? 
and  thorough  mutual  acquaintance  had  precluded 
the  genius  and  artifices  of  invention.      Her  imagi- 
nation was  filled  with  the  romantic  incidents  that 
novelists  and  dramatists  have  conjured  up  on  this 
propitious  arena,  and  she  selected  her  character  and 
meditated  her  part  with  the  fresh  interest  of  a  girl 
of  seventeen.      She  was  to  personate  the  Sybil. 
The  character  suited  her  genius  and  her  figure, 
and  she  said,  that  '  inspiration,  like  herself,  was  of  no 
particular  age.'      Her  dress  was  a  black  velvet,  so 
happily  designed  by  her  own  exquisite  taste,  and 
executed  by  the  felicitous  art  of  a  French  dress- 
maker, as  to  avoid  the  grandmother  and  dowager 
aspect  of  velvet ;  to  retain  the  grace  without  the 
form  of  the  *reignin(2:  fashion,  and,  in  short,  to  ap- 
pear sufficiently  classic   and    imaginative   for  the 
Sybil  of  poetry.     A  few  laurel  leaves  were  arrange 
ed  with  a  wild  fantastic  grace  in  the  folds  of  her 
black  hair ;  and  over  her  face,  instead  of  a  mask,  she 
wore  a  richly  wrought  white  lace  veil,  which  ob- 
scured without  concealing  her  fine  features,  and 
falling  over  her  right  shoulder,  formed  a  profuse 
and  beautiful  drapery.     She  was  writing  the  last 
sentences  of  Fate  on  embossed  cards,  which  she 
purposed  to  place  between  ivory  tablets  and  distri- 
bute as  sybilline  leaves,  when  Gertrude  entered  her 
apartment,  and,  after  an  involuntary  tribute  to  the 
beautiful  personification  before  her,   asked   leave, 
to  Mrs.  Layton's  utter  amaxement,  to  accompany 
her  40  the  masquerade. 

-«'J^^'*jleave!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  JLAytoUi  "youi 
ic^oingwitt^  gratify  me  beyond  exptfjil^^-^         dear 
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«— my— 'DOy  not  capricious— my  mutable  Gertrude ; 
Ibr^ve  me,  but  I  am  so  charmed  to  see  you  waking 
from  the  rustic  reveries  of  Ciarenceville ;  if  you 
stay  with  me  three  months  longer,  you  will  become 
quite  imperfect  and — interesting.  But  tell  me^ 
seriously,  what  has  so  suddenly  reversed  your  de^ 
eision  against  the  masquerade  ?" 

^'  Stronger  motives  for  going  than  I  had  for  de* 
elining  to  go.'' 

''  But,  my  immaculate  friend,  I  thought  your 
principles  were  against  it." 

**  I  did  not  say  so." 

"  Oh,  no,  Gertrude,  you  are  not  so  green,  thank 
Heaven,  as  to  make  a  formal  profession  of  princi- 
ples on  trifling  occasions ;  you  only  compel  us  to 
infer  them  from  your  actions." 

'^  Thank  you,  but  I  am  afraid  this  moral  panto* 
mime,  tliis  expression  ,of  principles  by  actions,  like 
other  pantomimes,  owes  half  its  significance  to  the 
observer ;  however,  I  am  content  it  should  do  so,  if 
your  interpretation  be  but  as  favorable  to-morrow 
as  to-day."  There  was  something  in  the  intona- 
tion of  Miss  Clarence's  voice,  and  in  the  expression 
ef  her  half  averted  eye,  that  indicated  more  mean- 
ing than  met  the  ear. 

Mrs.  Layton  cast  a  penetrating  glance  at  her, 
^*  Tou  talk  riddles,  Gertrude,  but  I  have  no  time  to 
read  them  now.  I  presume  Emiliehas  not  changed 
fcer  mind  too  ?  She  prefers  a  tite^iite  with  Ma- 
rion?" 

"  Certainly,  to  cUl  other  pleasures."  • 

*^  She  is  right — happy  child !  these  ace  the  roae-^ 
tinted  hours  of  love  to  her;  the  sands  of  time  are 
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'diamond  sparks^  now;  what  will  they  be  when, 
like  her  poor  mother,  it  is  near  '  twice  ten  iedioui 
years  since  married  she  has  been  ?'— heigho !" 
.  ''What  will  they  be!  diamond  sparks  still,  1 
trust*  Emilie  has  done  all  that  mortal  can  do  to 
make  them  ran  brightly  to  the  last— well  placed  a 
true  love." 

''  Bless  me,  Gertrude,  yon  speak  con  amofte.  I 
am  a  believer  in  love  too,  but  not  in  loi^  maichet; 
however,  though  I  have  not  been  consulted  m  the 
affair,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  transfer  of  her  en** 
gagement.  I  confess  I  do  not  comprehend  it  It 
is  all  Layton's  aflair.  I  assume  no  responsibility 
about  my  children,  and  Layton  has  made  no  com- 
munication to  me  but  of  the  bare  unexplained  fact. 
Indeed  I  have  not  seen  him  since ;  he  has  come 
home  late  at  night,  and  gone  to  his  own  room. 
How  he  has  contrived  to  satisfy  PedHllo  I  cannot 
conceive,  but  I  am  told  he  was  to  sail  to-4ay ;  he 
certainly  was  distractedly  fond  of  Emilie — and  so 
determined— it  is  a  mysterious  business ;  however  I 
shall  rest  satisfied  without  making  any  inquiries. 
The  rule  of  my  philosophy  is  short  and  unerring, 
'  Whatever  is,  is  best.'  " 

''Provided,  Mrs.  Layton,  we  cannot  by  our 
efforts  make  it  better ;  but,  pardon  me,  I  forgot  that 
my  moraliung  was  Umited  to  action— -a  difficult 
sort  of  lajf^eadUng.  Promise  me,"  concluded 
Gertrude,  kissing  Mrs.  Layton,  with  an  aflfection* 
ateness  of  manner  that  brought  to  that  lady's  mind 
the  first  days  of  their  intercourse,  "  promise  me  that 
you  will  remember  your  motto  to-morrow,  *  What- 
ever  iSi  is  best.^ " 
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"  Certainly,  my  dear  girl,  to-morrow  and  for 
ever." 

'  What  can  she  mean  ^  thonght  she,  as  Gertmde 
left  her,  '  by  these  dark  intimationE  ?— ootfaing, 
after  all,  I'll  answer  for  it— poor  thing,  her  imagi- 
natioD  is  so  excited  by  this  masquerade— for  a  wo- 
man of  her  education  she  is  surprisingly  raw  in 
some  things — she  thinks,  no  doubt,  she  is  about  to 
commit  a  monstrous  sin  :  what  cowards  women  are 
made  by  such  preciseness !' 

Timidity  of  conscience  is  a  defence  that  Provi- 
dence has  set  about  human  virtue,  and  those  who 
are  willing  to  part  with  one  of  its  securities,  have 
not  felt  sufficiently  either  its  worth  or  its  frailty. 

Miss  Clarence  selected  a  black  domino,  the  dregg 
that  would  be  most  common,  and  therefore  least 
conspicuous,  and  a  mask  similar  to  those  generally 
worn,  of  pasteboard  and  crape — an  effectual  skreen. 
A  floor  had  been  extended  from  the  stage  over  the 
pit ;  and  on  first  entering  on  this  immense  area, 
thronged  with  representatives  of  all  ages  of  the 
world,  imd  of  every  condition  of  society,  she  was 
nearly  overwhelmed  with  the  timidi^  which  adelicate 
woman,  herself  disguised,  would  naturally  feel  in  a 
scene  of  such  fantastic  novelty.  But  she  was  sus- 
tained by  the  consciousness  of  a  secret  purpose  that 
was  worth  effort  and  sacrifice,  and  she  was  soon 
tranqttillised  by  the  order  that  prevailed  amidst  con- 
fusion. There  was  a  general  and  obvioos  con- 
scioosness  of  a  new  and  awkward  position;  and 
with  the  exertion  of  practised  forrigners,  and  a  fev 
lutive  geiuntet,  Qke  His.  Layton,  there  wh  a  pre> 
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vailing  shyness  and  tameness,  that  indicated  that 
masquerading  was  as  little  adapted  to  our  society 
as  tropical  plants  to  our  cold  soil. 

'*  Let  us  step  aside  from  the  crowd/'  said  our 
Sybil  to  her  most  incongruous  attendant,  Major 
Daisy,  in  the  character  of  a  French  Count  of  the  old 
school.  "  I  see  some  persons  here  who  have  promised 
to  join  me  as  soon  as  they  find  me  out.  Grertrude, 
do  you  really  expect  to  remain  incognitia  ?" 

"  Certainly — ^you  surely  have  not  misunderstood 
me  ?''  she  replied  earnestly,  for  at  that  moment  she 
saw  that  Roscoe,  m  his  ordinary  costume,  and  with- 
out a  mask,  was  approaching  them. 

"  Then,  mon  cher  Comte,  you  have  only  to  for- 
get that  our  friend  bears  the  name  of  Clarence ;  a 
burden,''  she  added,  accommodatinf^c  her  voice  to 
the  Major's  ear  alone,  ''  from  which  you,  as  weU  as 
some  others,  would  gladly  relieve  her." 

'*  Oh,  madame!"  responded  the  delighted  Count, 
'<  vous  avez  vraiment  I'esprit  de  la  divination  !" 

"  And,  Gertrude,  you  are  the  unknown,  I'incon- 
nue  mysterieuse.  Count." 

*^  A  relation  of  the  mighty  unknown,"  exclaimed 
the  Major,  forgetting  his  Countship,  and  speaking 
in  character — **  a  genteel  family !" 

''  Pardon^me,  Count;  if  I  am  to  be  ingrafted  on 
that  stock,  I  shall  disdain  the  distinctions  of  your 
citizens'  drawing-room — genteel !  the  mighty  un- 
known takes  precedence  of  all  gentility,  of  nobility, 
of  royalty,  in  all  loyal  hearts." 

''  And  in  my  sybiUinc  office  I  predict,"  said  Mrs. 
Layton,  "  that  he  will  be  remembered  when  kings 
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and  potentates  and  all  tlw  boasts  of  heraldry  are 
forgotten." 

"  And  has  the  Sybil  no  kind  prediction  for  one 
who  has  always  done  homage  to  her  inspiration  f" 
asked  Roscoe,  who  now  -joined  them,  and  as  he 
spoke,  reverently  raised  the  folds  of  Mrs.  Laylon's 
veil  to  bis  lips. 

"  The  Sybil  is,  even  to  her  favorites,  but  the 
minister  of  Fate.  Take  what  she  decrees,"  replied 
Mrs.  Layton,  holding  high  her  ivory  tablets,  and 
dropping  a  card  from  between  them.  It  fell  within 
the  ample  folds  of  the  sleeve  of  Miss  Clarence's  do- 
mino. She  extricated  it,  and  gave  it  to  Roscoe, 
saying  as  she  did  so,  "  This  ftova  the  oracle,  and 
may  its  spiritual  c'oansel  or  slop,  or  spur  you." 

Roscoe  started,  electrified  by  the  unexpected 
voice,  but  recovering  instantly  his  self-possession, 
he  replied,  in  a  low  tone,  "  The  only  oracle  that 
can  'or  stop,  or  spur  me,'  is  veiled  in  .more  than 
sybilline  mystery." 

"LiseE  votre  destinee.  Monsieur,"  cried  the  Major, 
whose  feeble  attempts  to  support  his  character  were 
limited  to  the  painful  effort  of  constructing  a  tew 
French  sentences. 

"  No,  it  shall  be  read  by  our  priestess,"  said  the 
Sybil,  taking  the  card  from  Roscoe's  hand,  and 
placing  it  in  Gertrude's ;  "  why  does  our  votary  thus 
gaze  at  us !"  she  continued,  interpreting  the  con- 
fused and  inquiring  glance  that  Roscoe  cast,  first  on  . 
Gertrude,  then  on  herself;  "  is  he  offended  by  find- 
ing the  Sybil  attended  by  a  priestness  not  found  on 
classic  records — proceed,  my  priestess,  there  are 
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few  in  this  assembly  who  will  detect  the  modem  in- 
terpolation.'' 

Gertrude  glanced  her  eye  over,  the  card,  and 
read  the  sentence  aloud,  feeling  as  if  her  burning 
cheek  might,  even  through  her  mask,  betray  her 
private  interpretation. 

Youx  course  it  ttell  nigh  run. 
Your  prize  is  almost  icon, 
And  the  treasure  of  your  bridal  dai/f 
Will  prove  the  treasure  once  cast  atmy. 

"  Dark  enough  for  Delphos  !'*  exclaimed  Roscoe 
— •*  treasure  once  cast  away !  Heaven  knows  that 
the  good  woman  commended  in  scripture  did  not 
more  earnestly  seek  her  lost  penny  than  I  have 
sought  the  only  treasure  that  ever  shall  be  *  the 
treasure  of  ray  bridal  day*— he  would  have  said, 
but  it  was  a  truth  too  seriously  felt  to  be  lightly 
uttered — he  faltered,  and  then  laughingly  added, 
"  Oh,  it  is  a  lying  oracle !" 

"  Our  favors  contemned  !"  exclaimed  the  Sybil, 
^<  the  destinies  have  misdirected  them,"  and  snatch- 
ing the  card  from  Gertrude,  she  shuffled  it  in  with 
the  rest,  and  again  elevating  the  tablets,  she  dispers- 
ed the  leaves  among  the  crowd,  that,  attracted  by 
her  conspicuous  figure,  and  lofty  pretensions,  had 
gathered  about  her.  «•  There  they  go,"  she  said, 
"  full  of  pretty  answers  ! — such  as  might  indeed 
« have  been  got  from  an  acquaintance  with  Gold- 
smith's wives.' " 

Roscoe  held  up  the  tablet,  before  Gertrude's  eyes, 
which  he  had  caught  in  the  general  scramble — "  It 
is  the  same !"  he  exclaimed,  "  there  is  a  fate  in  this 
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the  future  shall  expound  for  me,"  and  with 
?rential  air  of  a  devotee,  he  placed  it  in  his 
Gertrude's  heart  was  throbbing  with  the 
t  emotions,  when  a  touch  from  Mrs.  Layton^ 
1  her  attention  to  an  object  of  sufficient  inter- 
)mmand  her  thoughts,  even  at  that  moment, 
not  that  Pedrillo  ?"  she  whispered,  "  that 
1  Knight,  with  three  white  ostrich  feathers  in 
• 

J  certainly  looks  like  Pedrillo,"  replied  Ger- 
n  a  tremulous  voice — "  but  can  he  be  here  ? 
p  sailed  to-day — Emilie  read  the  advertise- 
the  evening  paper." 

lat  may  be— cleared  perhaps — ^but  this  is  cer- 
Pedrillo.  Observe — no*  one  else  would 
*  well  arranged  a  Spanish  costume.  I  al- 
)ld  you  his  taste  was  exquisite — ^it  is  he,  be- 
doubt — that  brilliant  cross  identifies  hini,  he 
owed  it  to  me — there  is  not  another  such  in 
ntry.  How  he  hovers  about  us-r-he  has  one 
leaves — poor  fellow  ! — I  should  Uke  to  know 
k.  Sir  Knight,  **  she  added,  raising  her 
^  if  the  destinies  are  but  obedient  to  the  Sy- 
U,  thy  fate  has  been  fortunate." 
Knight  bowed,  haughtily  enough  for  a  Gas- 
lut  vouchsafed  no  other  reply.  "  There  are 
^  portentous  predictions  among  them,"  con- 
Mrs.  Layton.  ^*l  would  not  outrage  bis 
.  On  what  pretext  shall  we  ask  to  see  it  .^-r— 
translate  it  into  Spanish,  for  I  see  that  Afri- 
ncesy  Indian  chiefs,  blind  girls,  deaf  and 
ill  have  a  gift  to  read  my  prophetic  words—- 
me,  Gertrude." 

20» 
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<<  My  nustreu  commands  me.  Sir  KnighV'  said 
Gertrude,  "  to  read  aloud  your  fate/'  He  gave 
her  hif  card,  first  passing  his  finger  emphatically 
across  the  last  line,  and  she  read  as  follows — *  Dan- 
gen  betel  tkee — vengeance  pursues  thec'-'ilood  isin 
tkjfpaiht 

lAtten,  atranger^  to  this  prcpheey  of  mine^ 

bvtfearnaif 
The  blood's  anotktr*s—tht  victory  is  thintj 

''  Oh,  my  most  tragic  flight !"  exclaimed  the  Sybil, 
really  alarmed  at  the  possible  interpretation  of  her 
random  prediction.  ^^  Indeed,  Sir  Knight,  I  de- 
signed that  for  my  friend,  the  Count  here,  or  some 
other  carpet  hero,  who  never  encounters  a  worse 
danger  than  an  east  wind,  nor  a  more  fearful  ven- 
geance than  a  lady's  frown." 

**  Pardonnez  ma  SybUky^  exclaimed  the  Count, 
"  Tai  man  sortet  fen  sms  ires  content^ — ecoutez.*^ 

*  Hope  flatters— fortune  smiles^^success  awaits 
thee. 

TTierif  linger  not^-the  secret  now  disclose 
TJie  fair  adored  uiU  not  thy  love  oppovey 

The  Major's  imagination  was  for  once  carried  cap- 
tive. The  prophecy  elevated  him  far  above  his  na- 
tive region  of  prudence ;  and  availing  himself  of  an 
opportunity,  which  was  afibrded  by  the  company 
falling  into  ranks  and  promenading  to  the  music,  he 
actually  eommiUed  himself,  and  in  unambiguous 
words  made  an  offer,  in  the  full  meaning  of  that 
technical  term.  He  had  thrown  the  die  that  bad 
remained  in  his  tremulous  hand  for  the  twenty  years 
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that  he  had  fluttered  about  the  saccessive  Cynthias 
of  the  minute ;  the  belles  and  heiresses,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  oblivion  of  wives  and  mothers,  with- 
out the  boast  of  an  offer  from  the  wary  Major. 
Not  CamiUus,  when  he  cast  his  sword  into  the  scale- 
not  Caesar,  when  he  passed  the  Rubicon — not  all 
the  iignerSj  when  they  penned  their  immortal  auto* 
graphs,  felt  their  souls  dilate  with  snch  a  mighty 
swell,  as  Major  Daisy,  when  he  thus  boldly  encoun- 
tered the  possibility  of  a  refusal.  What  then  was 
his  surprise,  to  find  that  Miss  Clarence  did  not,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  partake  his  agitation-r-that 
she  listened  to  him,  much  as  one  listens  to  a  teller 
of  dreams !  That  her  feelings  were  evidently  deep- 
ly absorbed  in  some  other  subject ;  and  that  when 
obliged  to  reply  to  him,  she  treated  his  declaration 
en  biidinagis  as  a  dramatic  part  of  the  masquerade ; 
and  finally,  when  compelled  to  answer  his  reiterated 
protestations  seriously,  she  dismissed  them  as  the 
tame  and  wearisome  tale  of  every  hour. 

^*  The  poor  Major  !  caught  in  the  very  net  he 
had  so  long,  so  well  escaped ;  and  treated,  after  all^ 
as  game  not  worth  catching  !  His  heart  burned 
within  him,  his  head  swam,  and  he  stepped  short  and 
high,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Roscoe's  approach — 
and  stammerringout,  'my  dear  sir,  I  have  an  engage- 
ment— ^be  good  enough  to  take  my  place.'  He  re- 
signed his  position  to  one  who  produced  as  sudden 
a  change  in  Gertrude,  as  if  she  had  been  transport- 
ed from  the  north  pole  to  the  equator. 

Roscoe  had  lingered  near  Mrs.  Layton,  to  avail 
himself  of  the  permission,  accorded  by  Gertrude  in 
their  last  interview,  and  at  the  first  instant  he  could 
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obtain  a  private  hearing,  he  said  to  her,  "  Tell  me, 
I  entreat  you,  the  name  of  the  lady  who  personates 
your  priestess." 

Mrs.  Laytou,  determined  to  maintain  her  charac^ 
ter,  and  sport  with  the  eager  curiosity  betrayed  in 
Roscoe's  tremulous  voice,  (she  did  not  suspect  how 
much  deeper  was  the  feeling  than  curiosity,)  replied, 
'<  Do  you,  presumptuous  mortal,  inquire  my  priestess' 
name,  when  you  have  so  long  disdained  to  join  the 
troop  of  pilgrims  to  her  shrine — neglected  to  lay  a 
single  offering  on  her  altar !" 

Roseoe  assured  her — and  she  could  not  doubt  it — 
that  he  was  serious ;  but  the  Sybil  was  obstinate^ 
and  he,  impatient  of  the  spell,  which  he  began  to  de- 
spair of  ever  breaking,  left  her  and  joined  Gertrude. 

Roseoe  certainly  did  not^  like  the  major,  *  make 
an  offer,'  nor  did  he  talk  of  love  in  any  of  the  pre- 
scribed or  accepted  terms.     But  there  is  a  freema- 
sonry in  love — it  has  its  hidden  meaning ;  and  we 
should  despair — if  we  were  bold  enough  to  repeat 
the  short  and  low  sentences  exchanged  by  our  lovers 
— ^we  should  despair  of  making  them  intelligible  to 
the  uninitiated.     They  would,    in  all  simpleness, 
wonder  what  there  was  to  cast  so  potent  a  spell 
over  the  scene,  that  it  vanished  from  their  senses — 
what  to  make  Gertrude's  cheeks  burn,  and  her  hands 
cold — to  make  Roscoe's  heart  throb  in  his  manly 
bosom,  and  snfiiise  that  eye  whose  lofty  glance  could 
thrill  an  assembly  of  his  peers  with  tears  as  soft  as 
ever  trembled  in  a  woman's  eye.    There  was  no  de- 
claration— ne  confession — but  the  dawning  con- 
sciousness of  being  beloved— the  first  blissful  moment 
of  assuranee— *a  motD»iA  t^T  ^VvL^V^SoAtc^  t&not  in  all 
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the  experience  of  true  Jove  a  counterpoise  or  equiva- 
lent* 

The  happy  do  not  need  observers,  and  we  leave 
them,  for  those  who  demand  our  interest,  and  cer- 
tainly deserve  our  sympathy. 

Emilie  Layton  was  sitting  at  home  alone  in  the 
parlor,  apparently  quite  absorbed  in  a  book  that  lay 
before  her,  when  the  opening  of  the  door  quickened 
her  pulses.  She  did  not  look  up;  the  door  was 
closed,  and  a  moment  of  deep  silence  followed.  It 
was  her  father  who  had  entered,  and  for  one  mo- 
ment he  stood,  heart-stricken,  gazing  on  his  des- 
tined victim.  She  was  bending  over  her  book,  her 
brow  resting  on  her  hand,  a  hand  that  had  the  fresh 
dimpled  beauty  of  childhood.  The  light  of  the 
astral  lamp  fell,  as  if  it  had  been  adjusted  by  a 
painter's  art,  on  her  golden  hair,  glowing  cheek, 
and  ivory  throat ;  her  beauty  would  have  arrested 
the  dullest  eye,  but  it  was  more  than  her  beauty  that 
at  that  moment  thrilled  her  father's  soul.  The 
gentle  obedience  of  her  life,  her  danger,  her  de^ 
fencelessness — and  he,  her  natural  shield,  made  the 
instrument  of  her  destruction.  But  it  was  too  late 
to  recede  or  to  hesitate;  any  thing,  he  thought, 
would  be  more  tolerable  than  the  pang  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and,  making  a  desperate  effort,  he 
said,  in  a  loud  voice,  that  broken  and  unnatural  as 
it  was,  was  evidently  meant  to  be  gay,  *'  Emilie,  my 
darling,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you— a  frolic  on 
foot — I  want  you  to  go  to  the  masquerade  with  me. 
He  threw  a  bundle  on  the  table,  *'  there  is  a  domino 
and  mask  for  you.'' 

"  But,  papa !" 
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*<  No  expostulation,  if  you  pleftse,  the  carriage  i» 
at  the  door ;  oo  one  knows  that  we  are  going — ^we 
shall  see  without  being  seen,  we  will  come  away 
whenever  you  choose — in  ten  minutes,  if  you  like — 
indeed  I  cannot  stay  longer.  Do  you  hesitate  f 
Emilie !  it  is  extraordinary  that  you  will  refuse  me 
this  small  request !" 

^^I  do  not  refuse,  papa,*'  she  replied,  hastily 
throwing  on  the  domino,  while  her  voice,  her  whole 
person  trembled,  almost  shivered  with  emotion.  Lay- 
ton  hurried  on  his  domino.  Every  motion  was  like 
that  of  an  insane  roan.  He  opened  the  door,  ^'  Are 
you  ready ! — are  you  ready,  Emilie  ?'* 
"  Yes,  quite  ready.** 

Again  he  shut  the  door,  turned  to  Emilie,  and 
throwing  his  arms  around  her,  he  burst  into  tears, 
*'  Ohv  my  child,  my  child — promise  me  that  you  will 
never  curse  your  father  !** 

*'  Curse  you,  papa  ! — Every  day  on  my  bended 
knees  do  I  implore  a  blessing  on  you — and  I  will 
while  I  live— so  help  me,  God — wherever  I  amj 
wherever  you  are*' — 

"Wherever  I  am!'*  echoed  Layton,  recoiling 
from  her  and  striking  his  hands  together,  "  I  shall 
be — O  Emilie,  Emilie,  pity  me  !** 

"  Pity  you,  papa  !  I  do  pity  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  hearts— you  are  uot  well— let  me  send 
away  the  carriage — we  will  not  go  to  the  masque- 
rade, will  we  ?" 

"  We  musty  Emilie,"  he  replied,  summoning  his 
resolution.  He  feared  he  had  already  betrayed 
himself,  and  he  added,  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
foreheadi  *^  m^  he^d  ba&  VMien  In  a^  whirl^its  going 
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over  now ;  1  took  an  extra  bottle  of  champaigne  to* 
day,  and  my  nerves  are  shattered  of  late.  Throw 
on  your  shawl,  my  child,  and  let's  be  gone." 

Emilie  took  a  shawl  that  hung  over  her  chair^ 
her  father  snatched  it  from  her  and  threw  it  across 
the  room ;  "  That's  your  mother's!"  he  exclaimed, 
**  wear  no  memorial  of  your  parents,  Emilie.  Oh, 
had  your  mother  possessed  one  thousandth  part  of 
your  goodness,  I  should  never  have  been  the  wretch 
I  am." 

Emilie  was  impatient  to  end  the  frightful  scene — 
'^Here  is. a  shawl  of  Gertrude,  papa,"  she  said  ; 
**  I  am  ready  now." 

*'  Gertrude  Clarence !  she  is  an  angel — but  angels 
have  not  power  to  save,  why  should  devils  to  de- 
stroy ?" 

Emilie  made  no  further  reply.  She  perceived 
that  every  word  she  uttered  served  but  to  increase 
the  agitation  it  was  meant  to  allay,  and  she  quietly 
preceded  her  father  to  the  carriage.  Not  another 
syllable  was  interchanged.  The  silence  was  un* 
broken,  save  by  a  sigh  or  groan  from  the  miserable 
father,  such  as  might  have  proceeded  from  a  crimi- 
nal going  to  execution^  and  as  with  him,  *  time  gal- 
lops withal,'  so  it  seemed  to  Layton,  to  impel  him 
with  inexorable  speed  into  that  scene  where  he  was 
to  seal  his  child's  fate.  The  first  and  the  only  ob- 
ject he  saw,  when  they  entered  the  brilliant  assembly, 
was  the  Spanish  knight.  He  too,  instantly  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  two  persons  he  had  awaited,  with  a 
restlessness  and  trepidation  that  be  feared  were  be- 
traying his  secret  purposes,  even  through  his  dis- 
guise, and  making  bis  way  through  the  crowd,  his 
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towering  plumes  nodding  above  all  heads^  he  ap- 
proached them,  and  touching  his  hat  to  Layton,  he 
placed  himself  at  Emilie's  side,  and  in  a  whisper 
told  her  that  he  had  at  the  first  glance  recognised 
her.  She  made  no  reply,  and  they  proceeded,  with 
the  tide  that  set  that  way,  towards  the  stage.  They 
passed  a  Mary  of  Scotland  complaining  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  not  of  violated  faith,  but  of  a  smoking 
kitchen-chimney ;  a  Sappho  bewailing,  not  the 
treachery  of  her  lover,  but  the  loss  of  a  cook ; 
Sweet  Anne  Page  dancing  with  an  Indian  chief,  both 
in  Charraud's  best  style ;  and  Sir  Roger  de  Goverly 
mated  with  a  sultana.  But  these  and  all  other  in- 
congruities were  unnoticed  by  the  trio.  Emilie  felt 
her  father's  step  becoming  more  and  more  faltering, 
and  as  her  arm,  that  was  locked  in  his,  pressed 
against  his  side,  it  seemed  to  her  that  his  throbbing 
heart  would  leap  from  his  bosom.  He  stopped 
as  they  approached  that  part  of  the  «tage  where 
her  mother  retained  her  station,  still  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  scene.  Her  spirits  were  wrought  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  the  success  of  her  character — 
she  kindled  ih  the  light  of  her  own  genius.  Her 
sallies  were  caught  and  repeated  by  those  who  could 
comprehend  them,  and  those  who  would  fain  appear 
to  comprehend  them — her  brilliancy  cast  a  ray  of 
light  even  on  the  dullest  and  dimmest.  Layton  felt 
that  there  was  something  insulting  in  her  careless 
gaiety  and  exultation  at  a  moment  when  he  was 
steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  misery.  His  mind  was 
in  that  excited  and  bewildered  state  when  demons 
seem  to  be  its  ministering  spirits,  when  every  wild 
Qobiddeii  thought  presses  with  a  supernatural  force. 
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He  stood  fixedly  for  an  instant,  bis  eyes  glaring  on 
his  wife.  She  was  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  his 
gaze.  '  I  could  speak  daggers  to  her,'  he  thought 
— 'and  I  will,'  and  letting  fall  Emilie's  arm,  he 
penetrated  through  the  ranks  that  inclosed  his  wife,* 
and  said,  in  a  voice  she  well  knew,  low  and  husky 
as  it  was,  "One  word  of  true  prophecy  for  all  thy 
lying  inventions,  Sybil.  '  Walk  in  the  light  of  your 
fires,  and  in  the  sparks  ye  have  kindled,  but  this 
shall  ye  have — ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow!'  " 

This  sudden  apparition,  and  these  startling  words 
so  blenched  Mrs.  Layton's  cheek,  as  to  define  pre- 
cisely the  limits  of  her  rouge.  She  looked  after  the 
speaker,  but  he  had  rejoined  his  companionSi  and 
was  lost  in  the  general  stream. 

Emilie  perceived,  as  her  father  resumed  her  arm, 
that  he  seemed  lost  and  uncertain  which  way  to  turn 
his  steps.  "  You  are  not  well,  papa,"  she  whispered ; 
"  do  let  us  leave  this  place  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  We  shall  leave  it  soon  enough,  my  child." 

The  knight  gave  him  a  card ;  '  delay  noC  was 
scrawled  upon  it.  The  words  seemed  to  scorch 
him  as  he  read  them.  He  obeyed  the  mandate,  and 
they  retraced  their  steps  towards  the  lobby.  Sud- 
denly Emilie  slackened  her  pace,  and  then  stopped. 
She  dropped  her  pocket  handkerchief.  A  lady  who 
passed  near  picked  it  up,  and  without  appearing 
even  to  look  for  its  right  possessor,  tied  it  around 
her  throat,  and  Emilie  proceeded,  unconscious  of^ 
or  passively  submitting  to,  the  loss. 

When  tbey  reached  the  lobby,  "  Surely,  papa»'* 
said  Emilie,  faltering,  "there  is  no  occasion  for 
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Mr.  Pedrillo  to  go  further  with  us— his  costume  at- 
tracts attentioD." 

*<  He  must  go  home  with  you,  Emilie,"  replied 
her  father ;  <'  1  am  too  ill  to  attend  you— I  must 
stop  at  a  physician's,  and  have  blood  let — Pedrilloi 
look  for  a  carriage."  He  uttered  the  premeditated 
words  mechanically.  They  were  scarcely  audible ; 
but  Emilie,  whatever  might  have  been  her  reluctance, 
proceeded  without  any  farther  remonstrance.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  say  which  was  most 
trembling,  most  agitated — ^father,  or  daughter.  As 
he  assisted  her  into  the  carriage,  he  retained  her 
hand  for  a  moment,  and  pressed  it  fervently  to  his 
lips.  Emilie  felt  his  tears  gush  over  it,  and  spring- 
ing forward,  she  kissed  his  hand  tenderly,  and  min- 
gled her  tears  with  his.  He  groaned  aloud.  The 
knighVs  impatient  foot  was  already  on  the  step.  The 
wretched  father  grasped  his  arm :  "  Pedrillo,"  he 
said,  "  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul,  as  you  arc 
true  to  my  poor  child  !" 

"  Amen !"  was  the  only  response,  but  never  was 
a  saint's  prayer  uttered  with  a  deeper,  more  fervent, 
or  more  sincere  emphasis.  The  carriage  door  was 
closed,  the  horses  driven  swiftly  away,  and  Emilie 
sank  on  the  bosom  of  her  companion,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh,  Marion,  Heaven  will  forgive  my  poor  father !" 

Marion,  (for  it  was  in  truth  Emilie's  true  love 
that  personated  the  Spanish  knight,)  Marion  soothed 
her  with  every  suggestion  that  tenderness  could 
supply.  While  they  are  disencumbering  themselves 
of  every  trace  of  the  masquerade,  and  putting  on 
their  travelling  cloaks,  hats,  &c.,  previously  pro- 
vided—wViUe  the  carriage  halts  in  one  of  the  cross- 
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Streets  leading  to  Powles  Hook,  and  ,  while  four 
good  steeds  are  being  attached  to  it,  we  must 
return  once  more  to  the  masquerade,  and  to  Ger- 
trude who,  in  obedience,  to  the  preconcerted  signal 
of  the  dropped  handkerchief,  was  hastening  to 
follow  her  friend.  Roscoe  was  still  at  Gertrude's 
side.  We  h^ve  been  compelleil  to  repeated  re- 
cession, and  long  as  it  may  appear  since  we  left  him 
at  that  enviable  station,  the  time  seemed  to  him 
short  as  a  blissful  dream,  when  Gertrude  said,  '*  Mr. 
Roscoe,  I  must  put  your  generous  faith  to  one  more 
proof — I  promise  it  shall  be  the  last.  Will  you  at- 
tend me  to  my  place  of  destination  ?" 

Roscoe's  faith  was  for  a  moment  disturbed,  and  he 
frankly  expressed  his  distrust.  *'  You  did  not  surely 
come  here  alone  ?" 

**  No,  I  certainly  did  not ;  but  I  do  not  see  the 
person  on  whom  I  relied  to  attend  me,  and  I  must 
go  alone  if  you  hesitate- — my  engagements  will  not 
permit  me  one  moment's  delay." 

*^  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  offering  his  arm. 
"  I  do  pardon  you,"  she  replied,  taking  it, 
"  though  I  perceive  you  are  but  half  assured."  He 
answered  nothing  till  they  had  left  the  house,  and 
made  their  way  through  the  rabble  of  hackmen,  and 
idlers  that  surrounded  the  door.  '*  Is  this  haste  ne- 
cessary?" he  then  asked,  checking  their  hurried 
pace ;  *^  has  it  any  object  but  to  end  this  brief  inter- 
view, and  to  leave  me  in  the  ignorance  which  I  can 
no  longer  endure,  and  which,  pernUt  me  to  say,  after 
your  promise  at  our  last  interview,  you  ought  no 
longer  to  protract  ?" 
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"  My  haste  is  essential,  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  believe 
me,  it  has  no  reference  to  you." 

Roscoe's  pride  was  wounded.  "  Forgive  my  pre- 
sumption. I  certainly  ought  not  to  have  imagined 
that  you,  who  have  shown  such  utter  indifference  to 
my  wishes — such  an  entire  want  of  confidence  in 
me,  should  have  any  farther  reference  to  me,  than 
as  the  instrument  of  your  convenience." 

"Mr.  Roscoe!" — there  was  a  treacherous  tre- 
mulousness  in  Gertrude's  voice.  After  pausing  for 
an  instant,  she  proceeded,  '^  You  aVe  unkind  and 
unjust  to  me — ^you  have  not  claimed  the  perform- 
ance of  my  promise.  I  am  at  this  moment  giving 
you  the  strongest  proof  of  my  confidence — making 
you  privy  and  accessory  lo  a  hazardous  elopement.'* 

*' An  elopement!"  exclaimed  Roscoe,  aghast. 

"Yes,"  replied.  Gertrude,  smiling;  ''an  elope- 
ment—of which  I  am  a  zealous  aider  and  abettor, 
and  an  humble  attendant  of  my  principals  to  Vir- 
ginia, our  ultimate  destination." 

"  To  Virginia  !  Then  I  now  claim  the  fulfilment 
of  your  promise.  Roscoe  paused,  and  Gertrude 
was  as  anxious  to  pronounce  the  word  that  would 
dispel  the  mystery,  as  Roscoe  could  be  to  hear  it ; 
but  it  seemed  to  her  like  the  word  of  doom,  and 
while  it  hovered  unspoken  on  her  trembling  lips, 
Roscoe  continued,  I  beseech  you  to  end  this  tor- 
menting suspense,  which  I  flattered  myself  the 
chances  of  every  day  would  terminate.  Have  I  not 
endured  it  long  enough — padently  enough  ?  For 
Heaven's  sake,  do  not  walk  at  this  furious  rate — if 
you  knew  what  efforts  my  deference  to  your  wishes 
has  cost  me,  you  would  not  hesitate.     I  care  not 
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wbat  yon  disclose — my  iaterest  in  yon  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  circuirstances  and  persons  other 
than  yourself — I  was  proud — fastidious,  it  may 
be.  There  was  a  time  when  1  should  have  shrunk 
firom  the  disclosure  of  a  vulgar  or  obscure  naroe-*or 
a  name  allied  however  remotely  to  dishonor ;  but 
now,  truly  1  care  not  for  an^  of  these  things — my 
faith,  my  hope,  my  love,  centres  in  you  alone." 

Notwithstanding  the  intense  interest  with  which 
Gertrude  listened,  and  notwithstanding  Roscoe's 
earnest  remonstrance,  she  had  not  slackened  her 
speed ;  and  she  now  saw  a  carriage  awaiting  her  at 
a  few  paces  from  her,  and  Marion,  who  had  descried 
her,  advancing  hastily.  She  had  just  time. to  fat- 
ter out  a  hasty  reply  to  his  last  words — "  Then 
is  there  an  end  of  all  motive  to  further  conceal- 
ment," when  Marion  exclaimed,  **  For  mercy's  sake, 
make  haste,  my  dear  Miss  Clarence !" 

''Miss  Clarence  I"  exclaimed  Roscoe — **  Ger- 
trude Clarence  ?" 

"Yes,  Gertrude  Clarence but  not  a   *  prize 

lady:'' 

Roscoe  was  dumb  for  an  instant,  (seconds  were 
HOW  precious,)  overpowered  with  thick-coming 
thoughts — surprise  at  this  solution  of  the  mystery, 
and  amazement  at  his  own  stupidity — such  as  is  felt 
in  all  inferior  riddles-^-that  he  had  not  before  disco- 
vered thesolution-^recollections,  anticipations,  fears, 
and  hopes  were  thronging,  and  all  concentrated  in 
that  one  moment. 

They  were  already  at  the  carriage-door-— Emilie 
had  exclaimed  joyfully,  "Oh  Gertrude,  you've 
come  !"  and  Roscoe  bad  recovered  his  self-posses* 
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sioQ  sufficieody  to  say  to  Marioiii  ^'  Get  in  first,  if 
you  please — ^I  have  one  word  to  say  to-— Miss  Cla- 
rence." 

*'  But  a  single  word,  I  entreat,"  replied  Marion; 
*'  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

<*  In  one  word  then,"  whispered  Roscoe ;  <*  may 
I  follow  you  ?" 

Gertrude  uttered  that  precious  monosyllable,  worth 
in  some  cases  the  whole  English  language  besides, 
and  sprang  into  the  carriage,  but  not  till  Roscoe  had 
pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  breathed  out  a 
"  God  bless  you" — the  shortest  and  best  of  all  bene* 
dictions* 

Marion  was  drawing  up  the  blind,  when  Emilie 
stopped  him,  while  she  entreated  Roscoe,  who  stood 
as  if  he  were  transfixed  beside  the  carriage,  to  return 
to  the  masquerade,  and  attend  her  mother  home, 
but  on  no  account  to  betray  his  knowledge  of  their 
departure. 

Roscoe  promised.  The  blind  was  again  drawn 
up,  and  the  carriage  hastily  driven  to  a  boat  in  wait- 
ing, which  conveyed  them  without  any  delay  to 
Powles  Hook,  whence  they  proceedecT  on  their 
southern  route. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  11  me  semblo  qa'il  y  a  des  friponneries  li  heureu«eg  que  tout 
Ic  monde  lee  pardonne."  Voltaibe. 

Pedrillo  deviated  from  his  best  policy  when  he 
communicated  the  secret  of  his  conspiracy  to  his 
man  Denis,  and  permitted  him  to  extend  it  to  Jus- 
tine. 

Denis,  it  is  true,  was  a  well  tried  tool  of  his  mas- 
ter, who  had  never  been  betrayed  into  infidelity  by 
any  impulses  or  meltings  of  nature.  But  Justine 
was  of  a  softer  temper — a  woman,  with  a  woman's 
sympathies  and  affections.  All  these  Denis  had  art- 
fully enlisted  in  his  master's  cause,  by  making  her 
believe  they  were  only  righting  the  wrongs  of  true 
love,  and  inflicting  on  Miss  Emilie  the  penalty  of  her 
broken  faith.  The  present  violence  being  thus  ad^ 
justed  in  Justine's  feminine  scales,  her  imagination 
was  easily  seduced  by  the  brilliant  perspective  of 
honors  and  wealth  that  awaited  her  young  lady,  and 
of  which  she,  the  satellite  and  lesser  light,  would 
partake  in  liberal  measure. 

Her  conscience  was  thus  made  tolerably  quiet, 
but  she  had  another  anxiety  that  she  could  not  sg 
easily  put  to  rest.  She  had,  as  has  been  seen,  se- 
cured a  sum  for  her  parents  which  was  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  the  avails  of  her  services ;  but  she  lov- 
<?d  the  old  people  with  a  true,  filkd  loye>  and  though, 
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as  she  said  and  repeated  to  herself  a  thoasand  tiroes, 
*  it  was  according  to  the  course  of  nature  to  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  the  husband,^  yet 
it  was  most  unnatural  and  brutish  to  quit  them,  and 
perhaps  for  ever,  without  their  consent  and  blessing. 
She  revolved  this  in  her  mind,  till  it  was  filled  with 
sad  misgivings  and  superstitious  presages ;  and  at 
last,  to  quiet  her  heart,  she  stole  to  her  mother,  and 
poured  all  its  secrets  into  her  bosom. 

Her  painful  but  affectionate  coiifidence^nothing 
melts  a  woman's  heart  like  a  voluntary  confidence — 
her  confessed  and  true  love  for  Denis— was  there 
ever  woman,  young  or  old,  who  had  not  a  chord  to 
vibrate  to  the '  ringing  of  the  true  metal  ?' — her  disclo- 
sure of  her  lover's  and  his  master's  almost  incredible 
liberality  all  swayed  the  mother  to  a  passive  acqui- 
escence in  Justine's  wishes.  She  gave  the  asked 
consent,  and  the  craved  blessing,  and  promised  to  re- 
concile her  father,  who  was  old  and  in  his  dotage, 
to  her  departure. 

Success  and  happiness  had  a  common  effect.  Jus- 
tine became  communicative  to  excess.  At  first,  she 
had  only  sketched  the  outlines  of  the  conspiracy — 
she  now  went  on  to  detail  all,  to  the  minutest  parti- 
culars, including  in  these  the  magnificent  dress  Mr. 
Pedrillo  was  to  wear  to  the  masquerade,  and  even 
tiie  name  of  the  humble  artisan  who  was  to  be  its 
fabricator. 

Justine's  mother  listened  to  this  plot  with  a  strong 
and  natural  curiosity^  and  in  her  interest  in  its  con- 
trivance and  result,  and  in  her  daughter's  part  in 
the  drama,  she  lost  every  other  consideration.  But 
•'Solitary  reflecdon  h^  ^  fnarveUous  efficacy  in  ad- 
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justing  the  balance  of  justice ;  and  when  left  alone, 
a  sense  of  Miss  Layton's  violated  rights  dawned 
upon  her — and  being  an  upright  and  kind-hearted 
creature,  she  found  that  her  previous  knowledge  of 
the  affair  was  a  participation  in  its  guilt,  that  was 
like  to  prove  an  intolerable  burden  to  her  conscience. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  She  was  pledged  to  Justine 
— she  had  given  her  consent — ^that  she  might  re- 
tract; but  she  had  given  her  blessing — that  was 
an  appeal  to  Heaven  ;  and  according  to  her  simple 
faith,  as  she  afterwards  expressed  it  to  ^Gertrude, 
^  what  was  once  sent  up  there,  could  not  be  taken 
back  again.'  She  knew  Miss  Clarence,  and  was 
bound  to  her  by  ties  of  gratitude ;  and  after  much 
painful  deliberation,  she  determined  to  obtain  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  her,  and  disclose  the  whole  affair. 
This  she  immediately  effected ;  first  binding  Miss 
Clarence,  by  a  solemn  promise,  that  whatever  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  counteract  the  plot,  they  should 
not  be  Riirh  as  would  prevent  Justine's  peaceable 
departure  with  her  lover,  nor,  if  possible  to  avoid  it, 
such  as  would  publicly  disgrace  Pedrillo. 

Miss  Clarence  listened  to  the  tale  with  horror. 
That  PedriUo,  a  man  unfettered  by  principle,  with- 
out ties  or  responsibilities  to  the  country,  and  stimu- 
lated by  love,  disappointment,  and  resentment, 
should  contrive  this  abduction,  did  not  surprise  her ; 
but  that  Emilie's  father  should  be  an  accessory  to 
the  crime,  implied  a  degree  of  iniquity  beyond  her 
belief.  A  little  reflection,  however,  convinced  her  that 
the  tale  ^  was  o'er  true.'  She  recollected  expressions 
that  had  escaped  Lay  ton,  which  indicated  that  he  was 
in  Pedrillo's  power,  in  a  more  alarming  sense  thau 
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would  be  implied  by  pecuDiary  obligations.  The 
old  woman's  story  explained  his  absenting  himself 
from  the  house  since  her  memorable  interview  with 
him  in  the  library,  and  accounted  for  his  wild  and 
haggard  appearance  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  ■ 
'  she  had  since  seen  him,  and  when  he  had  studiously 
avoided  her.  Her  own  good  sense,  and  prefereuce  of 
straight  forward  proceedings,  would  have  led  her  at 
once  to  disclose  her  knowledge  of  the  affair  to  all 
the  parties  concerned,  and  to  counsel  Eroilie  to 
^ve  Marion,  without  delay,  a  legal  right  to  pro- 
tect her.  But  she  was  hampered  by  her  promise  to 
the  old  woman ;  and  knowing  that  Pedrillo  was  under 
the  inevitable  necessity  of  leaving  the  country  on  Mon- 
day night,  she  hoped  it  was  possible,  as  it  certainly 
was  most  desirable,  so  to  manage  his  relations  with 
Layton,  that  there  should  be  no  explosion  between 
them.  She  determined  to  communicate  with  Ma- 
rion, assured  that  she  might  trust  to  his  zeal  what- 
ever plan  they  adopted  to  spnire  safety  to  EmiUe. 
Marion  came  at  her  summons,  and  never  did  two 
gray-headed  counsellors  deliberate  more  cautious)}' 
on  the  means  to  preserve  a  nation,  thfin  they  on  the 
best  plan  to  be  adopted ;  but  they  were  many  years 
from  gray  hairs,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  a  little 
romance  should  hav<>  mingled  in  their  project. 

They  agreed  that  Layton  must  no  longer  be  al- 
lowed the  custody  of  his  daughter,  and  Marion  elo- 
quently pleaded  his  right  to  assume  the  trust,  and 
urged  various  and  cogent  reasons  in  favor  of  con- 
veying Emilie  to  his  mother's  dignified  protection. 
This  might  be  effected,  if  Miss  Clarence  would  ^ve 
ihe  sancliou  of  her  presence  to  their  elopement 
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Gertrude^s  heart,  at  this  niomeut,  clung  to  New 
York ;  but  she  sacrificed  unhesitatingly  her  own  in- 
clinations, and  acquiesced  cordially  in  his  propo* 
sition. 

After  discussing  and  dismissing  various  plans,  it 
was  at  last  decided  that  Marion  should  employ  the 
person  who  already  had  Pedrillo's  order,  to  make 
for  him  a  fac  simile  of  the  dress  directed  by 
Pedrillo;  that  farther,  this  person  should  be  in- 
duced, by  an  adequate  reward,  to  delay  sending 
home  Pedrillo's  dress  an  hour  beyond  the  stipulated 
time.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  say, 
that  the  punctuality  to  Marion  was  paid  for — ^the 
breach  of  that  virtue  being  in  the  common  course 
of  things,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  awaken  Pe- 
drillo's suspicions. 

The  precious  hour  thus  secured  was  to  allow  the 
parties  time  enough  to  meet  at  the  masquerade,  and 
to  escape  from  it  far  beyond  (as  they,  presump- 
tuously trusted)  any  further  pursuit  or  annoyance 
from  Pedrillo.  They  would  fain  have  hit  upon 
some  scheme  that  would  have  saved  the  mise- 
rable parent  from  proceeding  to  an  overt  act  in  this 
guilty  combination,  but  this  seemed  the  only  one  by 
which  Emilie's  safety  could  be  compatible  with  his 
preservation  from  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  rup-  ^ 
ture  with  Pedrillo.  Every  particular  was  arranged 
before  a  disclosure  was  made  to  Emilie. 

As  soon  as  she  recovered  from  her  first  shock 
of  grief,  and  alarm,  she  remonstrated.  Anxious 
as  she  was  to  escape  from  the  toils  set  for  her,  she 
shrunk  from  being  even  the  passive  instrument  of 
dydlng  her  father  more  deeply  in  sin.     To  the  last, 
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she  continued  unwilling  and  irresolutei  and  finally^ 
and  notwithstanding  her  lover's  previous  and  earnest 
injunctions,  when  she  saw  her  father's  struggles, 
her  tender  heart  was  mehed ;  and  like  all  timid 
animals,  feeling  her  courage  rise  in  extremity  of 
danger,  she  had,  as  has  been  seen,  entreated  him 
not  to  go  to  the  masquerade,  nobly  willing  to  en- 
counter danger  herself,  to  save  her  parent  from 
crime.  But  whichever  way  he  turned,  there  was  no 
possible  redemption  for  him,  and  he  pursued  the 
path  marked  out  by  his  evil  genius  to  his  own  de- 
struction. 

After  he  had   parted  from  his  child,  as  his  ago- 
nized conscience  truly  whispered,  for  ever^  he  expe- 
rienced for  a  little  time  a  horrible  species  of  relief. 
The  last  and  worst  act  was  done.     Resistance  was 
over.     Like  the  angels  expelled  from  heaven,  he 
no  longer  contended  with  good  spirits ;  he  was  no 
longer  solicited  by  the  pleadings  of  nature — the 
voice  of  God.     A  sort  of  torpor  stole  over  him,  and 
scarcely  conscious  of  any  motion  of  his  will  or  body, 
he  turned  his  steps  towards  his  old  haunt  at  the 
club-room.     A  disordered  countenance  was  no  no- 
velty there,  and  attracted  no  attention.     His  asso- 
ciates were  engaged  in  a  game  of  desperate  chances. 
He  joined  them.     Fortune  smiled  upon  him,  but  he 
was  far  beyond  her  influence.     He  looked  upon  the 
monstrous  winnings  he  was  accumulating,  with  the. 
glazed  unnoticing  eye  with  which  a  man,  walking 
in  his   sleep,   regards    outward   objects;    but   the 
sleeper  awakened  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  hang- 
ing over  an  unfathomable  abyss,  would  not  more 
suddenly  have  changed  bis  aspect,  than  did  Layton ; 
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his  dull  eye  flashed,  his  cheeks  became  crimson  and 
livid  in  an  instant,  as  the  door  opened,  and  Pe^ 
drillo  appeared  before  him,  the  same  Spanish  knight, 
as  he  believed,  to  whom  he  had  one  hour  before 
resigned  his  daughter.  Layton  started  up  and 
grasped  Pedrillo's  arm,  and  woukl  have  said, 
**  Where  is  she  ?"  but  the  words  choked  him.  Pe- 
drillo  shook  him  off  as  if  he  were  a  reptile.  He 
staggered  back  and  leaned  against  the  wall,  while 
Pedrillo,  with  the  coolness  of  a  savage  who  caa 
torture  and  be  tortured  without  a  sign  of  emotion, 
turned  to  the  gamblers,  whose  interest  in  their  game 
was  for  the  moment  suspended,  and  detailed  to  them 
with  clearness  and  precision  the  history  of  his  rela- 
tions with  Layton,  from  their  first  meeting  to  this 
moment.  Layton  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed,  mo- 
tionless, almost  senseless.  He  did  not  hear  the  but 
half-smothered  execrations  of  his  associates,  when 
^ey  were  told  how  he^  had  duped  and  defrauded 
them.  That  tale,  that  exposure— so  dreaded-— 
avoided  at  such  horrible  cost,  fell  now  unheeded  as 
household  words.  He  did  not  hear  the  outcries  at 
his  parental  treachery.  He  stood  like  a  man  upon 
yi  wreck,  deaf  to  the  last  groans  and  struggles  of  the 
sinking  ship ;  but  as  that  man  might  strain  his  eye 
after  a  little  boat  in  which  he  had  embarked  his 
child,  so  did  his  soul  cling  to  that  one  treasure  that 
might  still  ride  out  the  storm  that  was  engulfing 
himself.  He  made  no  denial,  no  protestation,  no  ap- 
peal ;  he  was  perfectly  silent,  till  Pedrillo  stated  that 
Layton  had  finally  crowned  all  his  other  treache* 
ries  with  perfidy  to  him.  ^'I  deny  it,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, ^'  by  all  that's  holy,  I  deny  it— I  gave  her  into 
Vol,  n.  22 
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his  possegsion— God  help  her  as  I  speak  the  truth ! 
—where  is  she  ?— in  Heaven's  name,  Pedrillo,  teil 
me  where  she  is  .^' 

Pedrillo's  passions  now  burst  forth  with  tenfold 
fary  for  his  previous  calmness.  He  exhausted  ever}' 
name  of  infamy,  every  form  of  anathema  upon  Lay- 
ton,  **  Tell  you  where  she  is  !'*  he  concluded,  "did 
I  not,  after  waiting  an  eternity  for  my  cursed  tailor, 
go  to  the  masquerade^  and  look  and  wait  in  vain  for 
you  ?— did  I  not  then  go  to  your  house,  and  receive 
from  your  servants  the  tale  you  had  prepared  ?  I 
returned  to  the  masquerade  and  agkin  sought  you, 
in  vain.  I  spoke  to  your  wife — she  professed  igno- 
rance of  every  thing ;  she  dared  to  sport,  and  laugh 
at  my  demands  ;  but  I  have  spoken  a  word  in  her 
ear  that  has  ended  her  sport  for  ever.  I  understand 
ye — ^you  believed  that  ai  the  last  you  might  deceive 
me  with  impunity.  Tou  flattered  yourself  that  I 
could  not  stay  in  the  country  after  to-night — but  I 
will  stay — I  will  have  revenge,  if  I  perish  in  the  fire 
I  kindle." 

Laytou  wa9  at  first  confounded  and  bewildered 

by  the  appearance  of  Pedrillo.     He  firmly  believed 

that  Emilie  was  in  his  power,  for  that  he  had  the 

testimony  of  his  senses.    He  was  confused  by  the 

horror  of  some  new  and  unthought  of  form  of  misery 

or  dishonor  to  his  daughter;  and  it  was  not  tiU 

after  Pedrillo's  repeated  declaratioifs  that  the  truth 

stole  upon  him.      *'  I  too  have  been  deceived  !"  he 

exclaimed,  and  added,  in  a  fahering  voice,  "  thank 

God! — thank  (}o(jl!'»     He  attempted  to  raise  his 

hand  to  his  throbbing  head,  but  his  mind  and  body 

were  exhaustod.    He  VnA  tu^  ^streufgdi  to  resist  a 
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new  emotion,  and  be  sunk  under  it,  and  fell  lifeless 
at  Pedrillo's  feet. 

PedriDo  spumed  him  as  if  he  were  a  dead  dog, 
and  without  replying  to  the  exclamations  that  burst 
from  every  tongue,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and 
returned  to  Mrs.  Layton's. 

He  found  Mrs.  Layton  in  the  parlor^  stretched  on 
the  sofa,  in  violent  hysterics.  Roscoe,  who  had  at*- 
tended  her  home,  and  whom  she  had  entreated  not 
to  leave  her,  w^as  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
meditating,  as  it  might  be,  for  such  reflections  are 
natural  to  a  man  in  his  position,  on  the  singular 
channels  in  wliich  some  women's  sensibilities  flow ; 
or,  we  rather  suspect,  if  it  could  be  known,  and 
might  be  told,  that  he  was  thinking  no  more  f»f  Mrs. 
Layton  nor  of  her  concerns,  than  if  she  belonged  to 
another  planet. 

At  the  sound  of  Pedrillo's  footsteps  she  started 
from  her  women,  who  were  chafing  her  temples  and 
hands,  and  taking  up  an  open  letter  that  lay  beside 
her,  sh€>^  threw  it  to  him,  saying,  widi  a  terrified 
look,  "  Read  that,  Mr.  Pedrillo — ^you  will  then  be 
convinced  that  I  have  had  no  concern  in  this  nn- 
happy  aflfair." 

The  letter  was  from  Emilie,  and  contained  a  brief 
communication  of'  her  intentions,  and  an  eiplana-* 
tion  of  the  reasons  for  her  clandesdne  departure. 
She  had  left  the  letterinnth  one  of  the  maids,  with 
an  express  order  that  it  should  not  be  given  to  her 
mother  till  the  next  day.  The  girl  was  terrified  by 
her  mistress's  nervous  convulsions,  and  fancying 
that  she  must  die  if  she  had  not  present  relief,  and 
hoping  the  letter  might  prove  the  panacea,  she  pro* 
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daced  it  The  hysterics  contiDaed,  for  they  w«re 
caused  by  anxieties  more  immediately  selfi^  thaa 
any  thing  that  concerned  her  child. 

Pedrillo  glanced  his  eye  over  the  letter — ^"Ob 
the  southern  road" — he  murmured,  **by  Heaven, 
I'll  follow  them !"  He  rushed  out  of  the  house,  re- 
invigorated  by  a  new  purpose,  which  he  conceived 
and  executed  with  the  rapidity  of  a  man  accustomed 
to  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  a  desperate  life.  His 
men,  men  of  proof^  were  still  awaiting  him  at  their 
assigned  post.  He  selected  the  two  cleverest  and 
most  daring,  and  mounting  them  and  himself  upon 
the  three  fleetest  and  strongest  horses  to  be  procur- 
ed, he  crossed  the  ferry  to  Powles  Hook,  and  fol- 
lowed on  the  track  of  our  travellers.  They  were 
two  or  three  hours  ahead  of  him,  but  he  calculated 
rightly  that  after  the  first  stage  they  would  have  no 
apprehensions  of  being  pursued,  and  would  either 
proceed  leisurely,  or  stop  for  the  night. 

Pedrillo's  companions  did  not  at  all  relish  their 
partnership  in  this  wild  afiair.  Their  passions  were 
not  stimulated,  nor  their  judgments  obscured  by 
any  personal  interest,  and  they  saw  clearly  the  rash- 
ness and  folly  of  the  enterprise.  Btit  they  dared 
not  speak  out  boldly.  ''  What,  captain,"  asked 
one  of  them,  '^  is  your  plan,  if  we  overtake  these 
runaways  f  this  is  no  country  for  our  trade.  It  wiU 
be  an  awkward  business.  Have  you  thought  how 
we  are  to  manage  ?^ 

"  Yes ;  I  have  thought  of  every  thing." 

<^  That  we  have  to  traverse  a  settled  country,  and 
pass  a  ferry  ?" 

*^  Yes  ^  and  if  the  country  were  settled  with  le^ 
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gions  of  devils,  and  the  ferry  led  to  the  infernal  re* 
gions,  it  should  not  stop  me-^listen  to  my  plan. 

We  shall  probably  overtake  them  on  the  road— 
one  of  you  can  do' with  a  drivelling,  unarmed  coach- 
man— if  there  is  time,  and  convenient  place,  bind 
him  to  a  tree — if  not,  despatch  him,  we  have  no  time 
to  waste.  The  fellow  m  the  carriage  will  make  a 
stout  resistance,  but  short — he  is  not  likely  to  be 
armed,  such  precautions  are  rare,  and  rarely  needed 

in  this  country.     When  he  is  done  for" Pedril- 

lo  paused,  '  I  will  not,'  he  thought,  give  her  this 
excuse  for  hating  me,' — "No,  my  men  ;  if  it  can 
be  helped,  we  will  shed  no  blood  ;  I  think  ye  have 
no  appetite  for  that — bind  him  too, — maim  him,  if 
necessary,  to  secure  us  from  pursuit." 

'*  And  is  there  not  an  extra  lady  to  be  disposed 
of  ?" 

'*  Yes  ;  we  must  take  her  with  us." 

'<  But,  is  it  prudent  to  encumber  oiu*  flying  retreat 
with  any  superfluous  baggage  ?" 

"  She  will  not  encumber  us— we  must  go  in  the 
carriage.  If  we  leave  her,  she  will  release  the  men, 
and  contrive  some  means  to  overcome  us  at  last,  for 
>:he  is  as  ingenious  as  the  devil." 

**  Well,  we  shall  have  a  merry  company  of  them, 
if  we  ever  get  to  our  good  ship  again.  We  left  the 
priest  tying  Denis  to  a  neat  little  damsel  he  brought 
on  board  this  evening.  But  the  carriage,  captain ; 
how  are  we  to  navigate  a  land  vessel  .^" 

This  questioning  and  demurring  was  qnite  new 
to  Pedrillo,  used  to  absolute  command,  and  implicit 
obedience,  and  he  began  to  grow  restive  under  it ; 
but  he  prudently  smothered  his  rising  wrath,  and  re- 

22» 
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plied,  ^'  I  am  something  more  than  a  mere  seaman— 
I  can  manage  foor  or  six  in  hand,  as  well  as  the 
ropes  of  a  ship.  I  shall  put  on  the  coachman's 
Goat|  and  mount  the  box.  And  more,  since  you  ai€ 
terrified  with  the  spectre  of  a  ferry — know  that  we 
riiall  not  retrace  our  steps,  but  strike  across  to 
Perth  Amboy ;  I  have  ordered  the  boat  to  come 
through  the  Kills  and  meet  us  there — are  you  con- 
tent ?" 

^^  If  we  were  sure  not  to  find  the  horses  jaded  ?^ 

*^  And  if  we  do  !  have  we  not  here  three  first 
rates,  that  we  could  drive  to  Philadelphia  before  we 
should  be  overtaken  ?" 

"  But  three  are  not  four,  captain.*' 

^'  The  devil,  man !  do  you  think  to  stop  me  with 
straws  i  shall  we  not  find  one  of  all  their  four,  sea- 
worthy ?'* 

^*  Well  then,  captain,  if  we  overhaul  them  on  tlic 
road,  in  a  solitary  place,  before  day-tight,  we  may 
capture  them  ;  but  supposing  they  are  hauled  up, 
in  a  snug  harbor,  where  there  are  perhaps  twice  or 
thrice  our  number  of  meti  to  aid  them ;  will  you 
not  then  tack  about  f*' 

"  No,  by  my  soul !  if  they  are  protected  by  a  re- 
giment of  men  and  devils,  I  will  not  tack  about — ^I 
have  staked  my  life  on  this  die ." 

^<  But  we  have  not  ours,"  muttered  one  of  the 
men. 

"  Then  stop,  both  of  ye,"  cried  Pedrillo,  reining 
in  his  horse.  They  halted  theirs,  and  he  rode  in  front 
of  ,them.  «  Go  back,"  he  said, "  but  not  to  the  ship ; 
you  share  neither  danger  nor  spoil  with  me  more — 

I  promised  ye,  audyQu  Vjio^w  Vx^^^  ^^vVn^^Vii^kc 
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my  faith  to  you— I  promised  ye  more  gold  than 
your  souls  are  worth-— but  go-— seek  another  service, 
and  a  more  generous  master*  I  can  do  my  work 
alone — a  thousand  cowards  could  not  help  me.  I 
feel  the  strength  of  twenty  good  men  in  my  right 
arm — come  Triton."  His  little  dog  leaped  up  at  his 
call,  and  received  a  caress.  ^*  My  brave  Triton !  I 
have  still  one  faithful  follower.  Let  them  go— bet- 
ter alone,  than  with  those  who  fear  to  follow  us." 

He  rode  forward ;  the  men  fell  into  earnest  de- 
bate ;  they  had,  at  bottom,  a  superstitious  faith  in 
Pedrillo's  invincibility.  The  first  act  of  coward- 
ice is  as  painful  to  men  of  daring,  as  an  act  of  cou- 
rage to  a  coward ;  timid  as  they  proved  in  a  land- 
service,  they  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  return- 
ing no  more  to  the  exciting  dangers,  and  merry  re^ 
vels  of  their  good  ship;  the  reward,  the  gold  glit- 
tered as  they  were  relaxing  their  grasp  of  it ;  and 
finally,  they  spurred  on  their  horses,  overtook  Pe- 
drillo,  and  stammering  out  their  apologies,  they 
assured  him  they  would  '  do  or  die'  in  his  service. 
He  received  their  profiers  rather  as  a  favor  to  them, 
than  important  to  himself;  but  he  understood  his 
art  too  well,  not  to  keep  their  courage  up  to  the 
sticking  point,  by  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  success 
and  reward  of  their  enterprise. 

They  had  travelled  more  than  three  hours  ;  had 
passed  the  road  that  strikes  from  the  main  route  to 
Amboy,  and  were  not  very  far  from  Brunswick, 
when  Pedrillo  began  td  manifest  great  anxiety. 
Their  dangers  multiplied,  every  mile  they  receded 
from  Amboy.  The  moon  was  rising.  He  looked 
at  his  watch.     ^*  It  is  four  o'clock  ;  "  he  said,  *<  in 
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two  hours  we  shall  have  day-light ;  spur  on  your 
horses,  my  men  ;  our  fate  must  be  decided  before 
the  morning*— ha !  stop  !  Is  not  that  a  carriage 
standing  before  an  inn  ?"  They  straiued  their 
eyes  to  define  the  distant  object,  and  slowly  ap- 
proaching, they  all  pronounced  it  to  be  a  carriage. 
"  Were  the  horses  attached  to  it  ?"  was  the  next 
query  ;  they  were  not. 

"By  my  soul !"  said  Pedrillo,  " I  believe  we 
have  them !— softly,  my  men,  we'll  dismount  and 
reconnoitre — here  is  a  ruined  shed,  we  will  leave 
our  horses  here.  We  must  approach  cautiously — 
there  are  lights  glimmering  about  the  tavern — I  will 
precede  you  a  few  yards.  1  can  ascertain  at  a 
glance,  if  the  persons  whom  I  seek  are  here.  If 
you  hear  me  whistle,  join  me  instantly— obey  what- 
ever order  I  shall  give  you — be  up  to  your  own 
mark,  my  good  fellows — ^I  ask  no  more." 

Pedrillo  slowly  proceeded.  In  his  eagerness  he 
had  forgotten  that  his  litde  spaniel  who,  as  usual,  fol- 
lowed him,  might  betray  him  by  the  tinkling  of  his 
bells,  and  he  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  kept  his 
hand  on  them.  Many  a  scene  of  danger  and  blood 
had  he  encountered  without  a  variation  of  his  pulse — 
many  a  peril  imminent  and  desperate,  without  a 
shrinking  or  foreboding — ^but  now  his  stout  heart 
throbbed  like  a  coward's — he  felt  that  it  was  the 
moment  of  fate  to  him ;  almost  unconsciously  he 
slackened  his  pace,  and  midway  between  his  com- 
panions and  the  inn  he  stopped.  The  fretted  vault 
of  lieaven  hung  over  him  in  its  clear  and  inexpressi- 
ble beauty.  The  toooa  was  unobscured.  If  there 
he  a  rdigiow  ^^V^  >t  'v&  ^Joax  ^^  ^"mn^  ^w^  n^nr 
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hushed  earth.  Not  a  sound  broke  the  all-pervading 
stillness.  The  ^leep  of  Winter  reigned  over  nature ; 
and  yet  to  Pedrillo's  startled  conscience  there  was 
in  this  deep  silence  a  loud  accusing  voice;  on  the 
beautiful  arch  of  Heaven  a  hand-writing  against 
him.  '<  I  am  a  wretch,"  he  murmured,  ^'  an  out- 
cast — a  solitary  vagrant  on  earth,  working  mischief 
to  the  only  being  I  love — and  loved  myself  by 
none."  The  little  spaniel,  as  if  in  intelligent  reply 
to  his  master's  words,  reared  his  head  from  bis  bo- 
som, and  laid  it  fondly  to  his  cheek — the  tears  gush- 
ed from  Pedrillo's  eye,  the  spontaneous  response  of 
nature  to  the  touch  of  true  affection.  "  You  love 
me,  Triton — poor  fellow !  if  I  perish,  one  creature 
on  God's  earth  will  cry  over  the  moulds  that  cover 
me."  The  dog  whimpered.  He  understood  the 
feeling,  if  not  the  words,  expressed  in  the  broken 
tones  of  his  master's  voice — "  hush,  Triton,  hush— 
we  are  both  turning'  drivellers — our  work  waits  for 
us ;"  and  repressing  his  gracious  feeling,  he  pressed 
on  to  the  execution  of  his  diabolical  purpose. 

As  soon  as  he  was  near  enough  to  the  house  ac- 
curately to  distinguish  objects,  he  perceived  that  the 
inn  was  a  small  edifice,  which  could  only  supply 
accommodation  to  very  few  persons,  and  therefore 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  oppos'Hion 
of  numbers ;  and  on  approaching  nearer,  he  saw  the 
figures  of  two  females,  or  rather  their  shadows,  de- 
fined on  the  slight  curtains  that  obscured  the  win- 
dows of  a  small  upper  apartment,  which  was  lighted 
by  a  brilliant  pine  fire.  These  persons  might  be, 
he  was  sure,  after  a  moment's  intense  observation, 
they  were,  £milie  Layton  and  Miss  Clarence.   The 
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room  beneath  was  lighted  too ;  lie  drew  near  one  of 
its  windows,  and  then  all  uncertainty  ended,  for  there 
sat  Marion  before  a  comfortable  fire,  the  relics  of  a 
supper  on  a  table  behind  him,  and  he  lost  in  a  lover's 
reveries.  His  face  expressed  the  glowing  satisfac- 
tion of  a  man  who  has  just  secured  his  dearest  ob- 
ject in  life.  A  little  blue  silk  hood  of  Emilie,  and 
a  pink  silk  handkerchief,  that  Pedrillo  had  often 
seen  tied  around  her  throat,  hung  over  a  chair  be- 
side her  lover.  Marion  took  the  hood  in  his  hand, 
held  it  before  him,  looked  at  it  fondly,  turned  it 
round  and  round,  rolled  the  strings  over  his  finger, 
laid  it  down — took  up  the  pink  handkerchief — kiss- 
ed it — folded  it  most  accurately — kissed  it  again, 
and  laid  it  next  his  heart*  Young  men  will  for- 
give him,  and  old  men  too,  if  ttiey  remember  the 
fantastic  manifestations  of  their  youthful  tenderness- 
hut  so  did  not  Feorillo-— be  wanted  but  this  to  sti- 
mulate his  jealousy,  and  all  his  fearful  passions  to 
the  overt  act. 

Our  travellers  had  arrived  at  the  inn,  after  a  rapid 
and  incessant  drive,  about  an  hour  before.  Marion 
believed  they  were  beyond  the  least  chance  of  pur- 
suit, and  fearful  the  ladies  would  be  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  he  had  decided  to  stop  for  a  few  hours'  re- 
pose. The  inn  was  kept  by  a  widow  and  her 
daughters,  whose  reluctance  to  be  disturbed  at  so 
unseasonable  an  hour,  was  overcome  by  an  extra- 
ordinary compensation,  and  the  assurance,  in  answer 
1o  their  objection  that  the  only  man  in  the  establbh- 
ment  was  absent,  that  the  coachman  would  perform 
all  the  services  the  horses  required.  .  Accordingly, 
ho  ditl  so  \  and  ail^t  doin^  justice  to  a  cold  spare* 
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rib  the  maidens  set  before  him,  and  whetting  their 
ciiriosityy  in  regard  to  the  travellers,  to  the  keenest 
edge  by  his  oracular  answers  to  their  queries,  he  re^ 
tired,  to  the  only  lodging  that  could  be  afforded 
him,  In  the  hay-loft  over  his  horses. 

The  ladies  withdrew  to  their  a*  artment,  after  first 
talking  over  their  plan  for  the  next  day ;  the  pro- 
bable hour  of  their  arrival  at  Philadelphia;  and 
whether,  as  Marion  urged,  Emilie  should  permit 
him  to  lead  her  to  the  altar  there,  or  as  Emilie  wish- 
ed, and  Gertrude  counselled,  the  marriage  should 
be  deferred  till  their  arrival  at  his  mother's. 

Marion  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a 
rocking-chair  in  the  parlor,  as  the  only  odier  un- 
occupied apartment  was  a  little  bed-room,  to  which 
there  was  no  access  but  through  the  ladies'  apart- 
ment. 

When  Gertrude  and  Emilie  were  in  their  own 
iroom,  they  seated  themselves  to  warm  their  feet,  and 
eurl  their  hair  ;  offices  that  heroines  perform  in  com- 
mon with  baser  metal.  Gertrude  had  her  own  trea- 
sure of  sweet  recollections,  and  bright  hopes,  and 
for  a  moment  she  forgot  there  was  any  shade  over 
Emilie's  destiny.  Poor  Emilie  sat  looking  mtently 
in  the  fire,  abstracted,  and  anxious.  ^' Why  so  sad?'* 
said  Gertrude,  kissing  her. 

Emilie  dropped  her  head  on  her  firiend's  lap,  and 
burst  into  tears.  ^'  Oh  Gertrude,  I  have  such  a  load 
at  my  heart!" 

"  But  why,  now  when  we  are  beyond  all  dan- 
ger— and  you  have  been  so  tranquil  and  cheerful 
till  now  ?" 
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<'  I  know  it,  Gertrude ;  bat  when  I  am  with  Rail*^ 
dolph,  the  present  moment  seems  aU  enough  and  for 
me — I  do  not  think  of  any  thing  absent,  or  past,  or 
to  come." 

''And  your  friend  has  no  such  power  over 
you?" 

"  Forgive  me,  dearest  Gertrude— you  are  the  very 
best  friend  in  the  world,  and  you  whose  friendship  is 
so  much  stronger  than  any  one's  else,  when  you 
come  to  feel  what  love  is,  then  you  will  understand 
me— -I  am  sure  I  can't  explain  it.  But  now  I  am  away 
from  Randolph,  my  thoughts  turn  back  to  my  poor 
fiither— to  his  distracted  look — and  at  the  last  he 
was  so  tender  to  me.  He  must  have  been  despe- 
rately involved  with  Pedrillo,  or  he  never  would 
have  consented  to  sacrifice  me.  And  my  mother ! 
.  Only  think,  Gertrude,  how  gay  she  was !  how  little 
she  thought  of  what  the  morrow  might  bring  to  her! 
Oh  Gertrude,  I  know — ^I  know  that  evil  and  sorrow 
are  before  me Hark !  did  you  not  hear  a  whis- 
tle?" 

"  Pshaw !— no,  Emilie — ^you  can  fancy  you  hear 
;iny  sound  when  your  imagination  is  excited." 

Emilie  did  not  listen  to  Gertrude ;  her  head  was 
advanced  like  a  startled  fawn's — her  hand  on  Ger- 
trude's arm.     She  pressed  it.     "There — agadn— 

hush ^low  tinkling  belb   like  Triton's."      She 

started  to  her  feet "  It  is  Pedrillo !" 

"  Gracious  God,  save  us !"  screamed  Gertrude, 
and  springing  to  the  door,  she  turned  the  key,  and 
secured  a  momentary  protection.  The  sound  of 
the  bells  bad  been  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
bursting  open  oixikveewxr^-^^t^  ^sid  a  loud,  rapid 
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Mmmand  firom  Pedrillo  to  his  men,  to  seize  Marion, 
who  had  heard  the  previous  sounds,  and  was  ad- 
Tandng  to  the  door. 

Three  women,  from  the  kitchen,  rushed  into  the 
«ntry«  Pedrillo  presented  a  pistol,  and  they  fled 
like  scared  pigeons.  At  a  step  he  mounted  the  stairs, 
and  while  he  was  standing  beating  against  the 
door,  Gertrude  forced  Emilie,  who  was  nearly  life- 
less, into  the  inner  room,  and  bade  her  turn  the 
lock,  which  she  had  just  time  to  do  before  Pedrillo 
burst  into  the  apartment.  His  eye  glanced  wildly 
around.  ''  Where  is  she  f '*  he  exclaimed  ;  and  in- 
stantly he  felt  that  his  question  was  answered  by 
Gertrude's  erect  figure  standing  like  a  statue,  as 
pale  and  as  fixed,  ctlgainst  the  door  of  the  inner 
apartment.  Pedrillo  was  struck  by  her  lofty  glance 
and  determined  air.  He  had  never  coped  with  he- 
roism in  such  a  shape,  and  he  shrunk  as  he  would 
not  have  done  from  an  armed  enemy*  But  the  ho- 
mage was  momentary.  ^*  Sufier  me  to  pass.  Miss 
Clarence,"  he  said,  **  compel  me  not  to  further  vio- 
lence." 

"  I  would  prevent  you  firom  further  violences- 
have  you  forgotten  every  thing  gentlemanly,  manly, 
that  you  dare,  like  a  common  ruffian,  to  force  your- 
self into  our  apartment?" 

**  I  did  not  come  here  to  reason  or  palter  with 
you,  Gertrude  Clarence.  I  came  here  to  right  my 
wrongs — to  have  revenge  for  treachery;  stand  back, 
I  command  you,  on  peril  of  your  life!" 

'<I  will  not  move  one  inch,  till  yon  promise 
me"— 

Vol.  n.  as 
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'<  Promise  you!"  he  cried,  intemiptiiig  her  ^th 
a  scornful  shout;  **  do  you  think  me  a  child,  or 
fool,  to  be  resisted  by  a  woman  !''  and  holding  her 
off  with  one  arm,  he  thrust  his  shoulder  against  the 
door,  and  burst  it  open  with  a  single  effort.  Emilie 
was  on  her  knees,  her  hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes 
fixed.  He  seiied  her  arm.  ^'Trsutress!  Ihaveyoa 
now,  and  for  ever !"  Her  hands  relaxed,  her  arms 
fell,  and  every  sign  of  life  vanished.  Gertrude  re» 
ceived  her  lifeless  form  in  her  arms.  ''Monster! 
you  have  killed  her,"  she  shrieked. 

Pedrillo  laid  his  hand  on  her  heart.  ''  Itbeats,^' 
he  said,  ''  she  will  recover  presently.  Holloa  there! 
my  men !  find  the  coachman  instantly— order  him 
to  put  to  the  horses ;  if  he  resists,  put  your  pistols 
to  his  head — ^no  delay !" 

The  sound  of  the  contest  below  with  Marion  had 
just  ceased.  Surprised  and  unarmed  as  he  was,  he 
had  made  a  brave  resistance.  The  men,  according 
to  Pedrillo's  order,  had  forborne  to  fire  on  him.  He 
opposed  their  weapons  with  such  implements  of  de- 
fence as  the  apartment  supplied;  and  though  re- 
peatedly wounded,  and  drenched  in  blood,  he  had 
forced  his  way  to  the  stair-case,  when  a  new  uproar 
broke  out.  Pedrillo's  last  command  to  his  men  was 
^  answered  by  the  discharge  of  two  pistols,  and  the 
instant«appearance  of  Roscoe  before  him. 

Pedrillo  drew  a  dirk,  and  sprang  towards  him. 
Roscoe  was  well  armed,  and  they  met  in  desperate 
encounter.  But  the  strife  was  unequal.  What  was 
Roscoe,  who  had  never  handled  any  weapon  but  the 
guarded  foil,  and  that  in  the  holiday  exercise  of  the 
fencing-schooV,  ;)^ii%\.  vci  ^dv^v^ary  practised  and 
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accomplished  in  the  use  of  every  mortal  weapotii 
and  accustomed  to  sudden  assaults  and  desperate  de- 
fences ?  Roscoe  fought,  it  is  true,  with  the  impulse 
of  a  good  cause — and  so  have  many  others,  brave 
and  noble,  fought  and  fell.  But  he  fought  in  a  pre- 
sence that  was  inspiration.  His  eye  had  met  Ger- 
trude's— had  met  her  glance  of  tenderness,  hor-  ^ 
ror,  and  dread.  She  still  supported  Emilie  in  her 
arms,  Emilie  looking  like  a  victim  to  be  avenged, 
rather  than  a  living  creature  to  be  saved.  Pedrillo 
made  repeated  thrusts,  vigorous  and  skilful.  Ros- 
coe par/ied  them  all ;  neither  gained  any  perceptible 
advantage,  till  by  a  sudden  turn  Pedrillo  disarmed 
him.  Gertrude's  eye  fell,  and  she  uttered  a  cry  that 
pierced  Roscoe's  soul.  Again  she  looked,  and  Pe- 
drillo too  was  disarmed,  and  they  had  grappled. 
Another  instant,  and  Pedrillo  was  conscious  that 
Roscoe  was  gaining  the  ascendancy.  **  Here,  my 
inen !"  he  cried. 

"There  are  more  here  !"  was  the  answer. 

"  Ha  ! — stab  them — shoot  them  down — spare 
none  !"  A  death-cry  and  a  heavy  fall  immediately 
followed." 

"  Randolph  is  killed !"  shrieked  Gertrude.  The 
name,  the  words,  roused  Emilie  like  one  awakened 
from  the  dead.  She  opened  her  eyes,  gazed  wildly 
around,  clasped  her  arms  around  Gertrude's  neck, 
and  hid  her  face  on  her  bosom.  Roscoe's  eye  in- 
voluntarily turned  towards  them.  Pedrillo  profited 
by  this  impulse  of  treacherous  tenderness,  extri- 
cated his  right  arm,  and  drew  a  Spanish  knife  from 
beneath  bis  vest — another  breath,  and  he  would  have 
buried  it  in  Roscoe's  bosom,  but  his  arm  was  pal- 
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sied ;  drops  of  sweat  started  on  his  forehead,  the 
blood  in  his  swollen  veins  curdled,  his  crimson  face 
changed  to  a  livid  paleness,  for  at  that  instant  his 
father — ^his  father,  wounded  and  pressed  by  one  of 
his  men,  fell  across  the  threshold  of  the  door.  The 
ruffian  stepped  back  to  give  force  to  a  blow  he  W9S 
aiming  with  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol,  at  the  old  man's 
head,  when  Pedrillo  shouted*-^*  hold  !  stop  !  oo 
your  life  do  not  harm  him  !" 

Roscoe  saw  the  sudden  change,  and  felt  that  Pe- 
drillo had  become  as  impotent  as  a  sick  child  in  his 
grasp.  He  released  him.  Pedrillo  staggered  to- 
wards his  accomplice.  The  fellow  stared  at  him,  as 
if  the  curse  of  heaven  were  visible  on  his  pallid  brow. 
"  Where  is  your  comrade  ?"  demanded  Pedrillo. 

«  Dead !" 

"  Fly  then,  to  Amboy.  Tell  our  good  (ellows 
that  I  died  no  coward  death.     Tell  them  I  fell  by 

the  hand  of  a  brave  man." He  plunged  the  knife 

into  his  own  bosom,  and  fell  at  his  father's  feet.  The 
man  did  not  wait  to  see  the  issue,  but  unopposed, 
obeyed  his  master's  last  command. 

The  younger  Flint  was  of  the  rescuing  party, 
and  had  done  his  part  bravely,  ^hen  Pedrillo 
gave  the  command  to  shoot  down  the  assailants,  ope 
of  the  ruffians  aimed  his  pistol  at  the  old  man.  Flint 
struck  the  wretch's  arm.  The  pistol  went  off;  but 
the  bullet,  instead  of  reaching  its  destined  aim, 
passed  through  his  comrade's  head.  The  poor  crea- 
ture, in  bis  dying  agony  extended  his  arms,  clasped 
Flint  and  fell  with  him  ;  Flint  under,  and  near- 
ly strangled  in  his  death-grasp.  As  soon  as  he 
coold  extricatift  himsialf^  be  flew  op  stairs. 
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The  work  was  done  there.  His  father,  regard* 
less  of  his  own  slight  wound,  was  assisting  Roscoe 
to  remove  Pedrillo  to  the  bed.  There  they  laid 
him.  His  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  appeared  sense- 
less. They  tried  in  vain  to  staunch  his  wound. 
His  little  dog  jumped  on  the  bed,  whimpered, 
cried  most  piteously,  and  alternately  looked  in  his 
master's  face  and  licked  his  wound. 

The  old  man  reverently  clasped  his  hands,  *<  Oh 
Grod,"  he  ejaculated,  "  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! — 
Forgive  him,  who  has  had  no  mercy  on  himself!" 
He  paused,  laid  his  hand  on  Pedrillo's  brow,  alrea- 
dy covered  with  the  dews  of  death.  *'  Oh,  my  sop, 
my  son  !"  he  continued,  would  that  I  had  died  for 
thee !  Through  grace,  I  am  ready  to  meet  my 
Judge  ;  I  have  an  honest  account  to  render  ;  poor 
fellow,  you've  a  fearful  reckoning — robbery  and 
murder,  on  land,  and  on  sea  !^-Oh,  God  have  mer- 
cy on  you  !" 

*•  Father  of  mercies !"  exclaimed  the  younger 
Flint,  whose  senses,  till  now,  had  been  confounded, 
"  this  is  not  Isaac — is  it  ?" 

^<  Even  so.  Duty.  I  did  not  mean  you  should 
have  known  it,  but  I  forgot  myself.  It  is  a  griev- 
ous task  to  see  a  son  and  brother  sinking  into  the 
grave  with  such  a  load  of  guilt  upon  him."  The 
old  man  again  clasped  his  hands,  and  raised  his 
eyes  in  silent  prayer.  Pedrillo  unclosed  his  eyes', 
glared  wildly  around,  then  fixed  them  on  his  father, 
and  murmured  faintly,  ^'  it  is  too  late !" 

At  this  manifestation  of  life  from  his  master,  the 
little  spaniel  became  louder  and  more  earnest  in  his 
expressions  of  love  and  distress.     <*  Poor  fellow ! — 

23» 
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poor  Triton !"  aaid  PedriUo.  ''  Will  some  of  yon, 
for  the  love  of  Heaven,  g^ve  me  a  sharp  pen*knile  ?-« 
there  is  a  chord  that  I  would  loosen.*'  Yoang-  Flint 
opened  his  knife,  and  gave  it  to  him.  ^*  Hold  op 
your  head,  my  poor  fellow,"— he  continued  to  TritiMi. 
The  dog  fixed  his  eye  on  his  inaster's,  and  stretch- 
ed his  head  towards  him,  and  Pedrillo,  with  a  sud- 
den convulsive  effort,  drew  the  knife  under  his  ear, 
and  separated  the  carotid  artery.  The  animal 
^^isped,  extended  bis  tongue  to  lick  his  master's 
hand,  and  expired. 

Exclamations  of  horror  and  pity  burst  forth.  Pe- 
drillo replied  to  them,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  and 
stroking  the  dog,  ^'  poor  Triton,"  he  said,  **  you 
shall  never  be  kicked  nor  caressed  by  another  mas- 
ter——bury  us  in  the  same  grave,  if  ye  would  do 
grace  to  the  only  prayer  of  a  dying  man." 

"  The  only  prayer  !— oh,  my  son,  my  son !"  cri- 
ed the  old  man,  ^'  now — now  while  you  have  reason 
and  breathe-now  implore  your  Maker's  forgive- 


ness!" 


^<  And  what  good  would  it  do  ?  Is  not  the  de- 
cree written  against  me,  ^ye  shall  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  your  deeds  ?'  Can  I  restore  innocence  to 
the  tempted  ?— can  I  give  back  the  ^oils  to  the  spoil- 
ed ?— can  I  fill  again  the  veins  of  the  murdered  ?— « 
Oh  no."  His  voice  became  choaked  and  hollow, 
his  features  ghastly  and  distorted.  ''  One  word  to 
you,  sir,"  he  continoed  to  his  father,  but  father  he 
did  not  call  him,  his  lips  did  not  attempt  that  sacred 
name.  <<  In  my  pocket-book  are  papers  that  will 
acquaint  you  with  my  afiairs— you  will  have  connt^ 
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"  Ciold  ! — poor  creature !  I  do  not  want  it— 
Ciod  forbid  I  sfaould  ever  touch  yoor  ill-gotten 
gold !" 

"  Baild  hoBpitals  and  cbiircbes,  tfaeo — they  may — 
hereafter — get  my  loul  oat  of  torment — some  good 
meD  Bay  so— but  now,  when  revenge  and  hate,  and 
paaiions  I  have  not  breath  to  name,  are  rs^ng  mth- 
in  me" — he  laid  his  father's  hand  over  his  fluttering 
heart — "when  hell  is  here,  oh,  how  shall  1  escape!" 

The  convulsions  of  death  spread  through  his 
frame.  In  his  fearful  struggle,  he  roie  almost  erect, 
and  the  last  involuntaiy  prayer  of  helpless  man, 
burst  from  lips,  that  one  moment  beforC)  refused  to 
utter  it — "  Oh  God !  mercy !  mercy !" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

<•  Do  not  hurry  your  finishing'  I  Allow  ub  tome  g'limpsea  of  thai 
<?rra  iucognita~«  heroine's  establishment." 

A  VouNG  Lady's  UNPuiLismD  Lettsbs. 

We  were  glad  to  drop  the  curtain  over  a  scene, 
that  we  would  fain  spare  friends  and  foes — ^the  death- 
bed of  the  wicked — the  saddest  spectacle  of  human 
life. 

Little  remains  to  be  told  to  those  who  may  have 
graced  us  with  .heir  company  thus  far  in  our  narra- 
tive, or  to  those  who  disdaining  our  chase  of  humble 
game,  have  just  opened  our  book  to  be  in  at  the 

death- 

Roscoe,   it   may  be  remembered,  was  at   Mrs. 
Layton^s,  and  heard  Pedrillo's  declaration  that  be 
would  follow  the  fugitive.     He  resolved  to  follow 
likewise.     If  Pedrillo  really  carried  his  mad  threat 
into  execution,  he  should  be  near  to  afford  assist- 
ance.    In  any  event  he  should  be  near  to-— Ger- 
trude Clarence.      He  first  went  to  Flint's  lodgings. 
Flint,  as  he  knew,  would  be  a  willing  auxiliary,  and 
in  case  of  need  a  fearless  and  efficient  one.     He 
found  our  good-natured  friend  for  once  in  ill-hu- 
mor.    He  had  relinquished  the  masquerade,  a  spec- 
•  tacle  that  his  curiosity  burned  to  witness,  for  the 
superior  pleasure  of  passing  the  evening  ieie-^'tHe 
with  Miss  Clarence.     Even  Flint,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ^  trick&y  «^\x\VC  ^QK^  ^\vv\<^  ^\s9oj&eQfl9Ll 
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aod  shy  of  observation.  But,  lo!  when  after  hav- 
ing made  his  toilet  with  unusual  elaboratenets,  be 
weut  to  Mrs.  Layton's,  he  was  (old  Miss  Clarence  was 
.  not  at  home.  '  The  course  of  true  love  never  did 
run  smooth,'  thought  Flint,  as  he  retraced  his  way 
sulkily  to  his  lodging,  and  there  he  sat  down  to  listen, 
with  an  indifference  quite  foreign  to  his  lively  spirit, 
to  his  father's  tales  of  elder  times.  These  were  sud- 
denly broken  off  by  Roscoe's  entrance. 

Roscoe  briefly  explained  his  errand.  Flint  was 
all  alive  (o  the  enterprise.  "  How  fortunate  yoa 
came  for  me"  he  whispered  to  Koscoe ;  " don't 
mention  it — it  is  not  proper  to  be  told  yet — I  am  as 
good  as  engaged  to  Miss  Clarence." 

Roscoe  started ;  the  shock  was  momentary,  he 
smiled  at  his  own  credulity,  and  said  mentally, '  My 
iielf^omplacent,  sanguine  friend ;  as  good  as  en- 
gaged—far better,  not  engaged.' 

As  they  were  departing  Roscoe  perceived  that 
(he  elder  Flint  had  armed  himself  with  a  bludgeon, 
and  intended  joining  them.  Roscoe  remonstrated. 
The  old  man  took  him  aside,  and  communicated  his 
secret  reasons.  Roscoe  feared  they  might  be  re- 
tarded by  this  addition  to  their  par^,  but  he  could 
not  refuse  his  assent.  His  fears  however  were 
groundless.  The  old  man's  energetic  habits  and 
excited  feeling  enabled  him,  though  not  so  well 
mounted,  to  keep  up  with  bis  companions ;  and  such 
was  the  rapidly  of  (heir  pursuit,  that  when  Pedrillo 
dismounted,  they  were  not  a  mile  behind  him. 

Roscoe,  as  may  be  ima^ned,  had  not  remained 
idly  gazing  on  (he  dying  man,  while  Gertrude  need> 
«d  his  asiistuice.     She  and  Emitie  were  conveyed 
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to  another  apartment,  where  the  women  attended 
ihem  with  such  restoratives  as  the  house  afforded, 
but  these  were  not  probably  so  efficient  asL  the 
assurance — for  Emilie  had  recovered  her  con- 
sciousness— ^that  their  lovers  were  near  them  and  in 
safety. 

Marion's  wounds,  though  they  witnessed  that  hf 
had  proved  himself  a  true  knight  in  the  contestt 
were  not  alarming ;  and  measures  were  immediately 
taken  for  the  return  of  all  parties  to  town,  and  for 
avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  publicity  of  the  painful 
circumstances  of  the  past  night. 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  summoned  to  sit  on  the 
body  of  Pedrillo.  Previous  to  presenting  the  facts 
of  the  case,  Roscoe  inquired  of  the  elder  Flint  it 
he  meant  to  persevere  in  the  resolution  he  had  de- 
clared to  his  d^ing  son.  He  replied  that  he  di({. 
**  Had  you  not  better,"  suggested  Roscoe,  "defer 
your  ultimate  decision  ;  it  will  be  perfectly  easy  to 
establish  your  claim  to  the  property — after  more  de- 
liberation your  feelings  may  change  ?" 

"  For  that  very  reason,  my  young  friend,  I  choose 
to  make  my  decision  now.  I  have  made  it  a  rule, 
and  it  has  carried  me  safe  so  far,  to  obey  the  first 
decision  of  conscience ;  you  may  reason  and  tam- 
per ^ith  it,  and  soften  it  down ;  but  take  it  at  its 
word,  its  first  bold  honest  word.  It  makes  me  shud- 
der to  think  even  of  handling  the  poor  creature's 
money ;  and  I  do  not  want  it" — the  old  man  shook 
his  head  emphatically,  "  I  do  not  want  it,  Mr.  Ros- 
coe ;  my  children  are  all  good  livers,  and  they  are 
not  brought  up,  excepting  Duty,  to  be  gentlemen, 
and  the  money  wo\&id  s^U  thsca  for  any  tiling  else. 
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And  for  myielf,  what  could  money  do  for  me  f  but 
may  b«  make  me  tmeattf.  My  journey  of  life  is 
almost  ended— -I  have  more  than  enough  to  pay  roy 
expenses  by  the  way ;  and  would  a  store  of  wealth 
render  me  any  more  welcome  at  my  Father'a  maa- 
sion9  though  it  might  maLe  me  far  less  willing  to 
get  there.     My  mind  is  fixed,  Mr.  Roscoe." 

"  I  honor  your  decision,  sir,  and  the  reasons  for. 
it ;  but  why  not,  as  the  anhappy  man  sn^esled, 
apply  his  property  to  charitable  uses  ?" 

*'  No)  no,  Mr.  Roscoe,  no ;  I  have  thought  of 
that,  but  I  should  be  ashamed  to  offer  to  the  Lord 
what  I  jron't  soil  my  own  hands  with.  What,  think 
you,  is  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  command,  that 
the  sacrifice  should  he  '  without  spot  or  blemish,  or 
any  such  thing.'  Can  the  fruits  of  such  misdoings, 
as  caused  that  poor  fellow's  last  agony,  be  an  ac- 
ceptable gif^  for  the  altar  of  God  ?" 

"  We  condemn  the  Romanists,  because  some, 
among  them  fancy  their  sins  may  be  redeemed— 
their  soals  bought  out  of  purgatory  by  gifts  to  the 
church  and  the  poor.  But  how  much  better  arc 
we,  who  encourage  the  living  sinner  by  sanctifying 
the  dead  f  There  is  a  deep  mischief  in  this,  Mr. 
Roscoe,  and  oflen  have  I  pondered  on  it  The 
rich  man  who  fares  sumptuously  every  day,  and 
shuts  his  eye  upon  his  stannng  brother ;  the  miser 
that  hoards  his  treasure  even  from  himself;  the 
Heaven-forsaken  wretch  who  murders  and  spoils ; 
all  have  their  hours  of  misgiving,  their  lonely  Qighi- 
watches,  when  thoughts  of  death  and  the  judgment 
to  come  harrow  their  souls.  And  how  do  they  still 
the  clamors  of  conscience?    Is  it  not.  by  iSae  pnv 
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inise  that  at  some  future  time— at  the  worst,  when  tbey 
eome  to  die,  they  will  give  all  to  their  Maker.  But 
kt  their  gift  perish  with  them,  and  let  the  offering 
to  the  Lord  he  the  fruits  of  an  honest  and  obedient 
life.  These  he  requires,  and  these  are  a  sweet 
incense  to  Him." 

Rostoe  heartily  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
vold  man's  sentiments.  A  blush  that  wonld  have 
graced  sixteen  tinged  his  cheek  as  he  replied,  *<  yoo 
speak  from  your  heart,  Mr.  Roscoe,  I  believe,  but 
I  am  not  clear  that  I  deserve  all  you  say.  I,  like 
other  men,  act  from  my  feelings,  and  afterwards 
think  of  the  reasons  to  bear  me  but.  I  have  my 
own  pride,  and  it  would  break  my  heart  to  o?m  that 
self-murderer  was  my  son.  He  was  a  boy  when  he 
left  my  roof,  and  he  is  forgotten.  I  am  proud  of  my 
name.  He  was  the  only  dishonest  man,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  that  ever  answered  to  it.*' 

"  One  more  suggestion,  sir,"  said  Roscoe,  "  and 
I  have  done.  Do  your  son's  sentiments  accord  with 
yours  ?" 

"  Duty's  ?  Perfectly— perfectly.  An  honest,  in- 
dependent, manly  boy,  is  Duty.  As  is  his  name,  so 
is  he." 

Their  sturdy  integrity,  dieir  good  sense,  and  nice 
perception  of  true  honor,  secured  to  both  father  and 
son  Roscoe's  friendship  for  life. 

So  many  of  the  facts  as  were  essential  to  their 
verdict,  were  disclosed  to  the  jury  of  inquest,  and 
no  more.  Pedrillo's  last  request  was  respected. 
Triton  was  buried  at  his  feet.  The  elder  Flint 
remained  with  the  body  till  the  funeral  rites  were  per- 
fonned«    Not  one  of  the  few  assistants  who  officiated 
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siupected  the  bioer  Jeeliogs  with  which  the  old  oian 
be^tovertbe  ^rave  that  enclosed  his  fint-born. 

Id  copBeqaence  of  Ifsrion'*  woiudt,  tbs  party 
was  compelled  to  retarn  to  town  by  slow  stages,  aqd 
didoot  arrive  till  the  third  day  after  they  had  leAil. 
They  found  Mrs.  Layton's  house  in  the  greatest 
confuEion.  Layton  had  been  brought  home  in  a  suie 
of  ioBeDsibility.  When  he  recovered  fais  consdous' 
neu,  he  digniigud  his  attendants,  and  locked  his 
door.  The  iiervants  had  made  repeated  applications 
for  admiasioo,  but  no  answer  bad  been  returned,  and 
not  a  sound  had  proceeded  from  the  apartment. 

Mrs.  I>ayton  bad  sbut  herself  in  her  own  room, 
had  denied  access  to  all  but  her  own  maid,  and  had 
forbidden  the  servants  to  ^ply  to  her  for  orders  on 
any  subjeqt. 

Id  this  state  of  adairs,  our  fugidves  were  re- 
ceived. RoBcoe  had  at  once  a  forebodiug  of  the 
real  condidoD  of  Layton,  which  he  intimated  to 
Gertrude  in  a  whisper,  and  then  ordered  one  of  the 
servants  to  attend  him  to  his  master's  apartment. 
AfWr  knocking  and  calling  in  vain,  they  forced 
open  the  door.  Layton's  body  was  lying  on  the 
floor ;  his  spirit  had  gone  to  render  np  its  dread  ac- 
counL  An  empty  phia]  lay  beside  him,  and  a  pen- 
cil and  piece  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  scrawled, 
'  Forgive  me,  my  children — God  have  mercy  on  my 
soul !' 

Od  examination,  his  aflairs  were  fouod  in  the  most 
disarranged  condition.  About  half  the  certificates  of 
stock,  wluch  Miss  Clarence  had  transferred  to  him, 
were  in  his  pocket-book,  within  an  envelope,  on 
which  was  written,  '  The  enclosed  to  be  delivered  to 
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Miss  Clarence,  to  whom,  though  bearing  my  name, 
they  really  belong.'  Miss  Clarence,  on  being  ap- 
plied to,  declined  to  assume  any  farther  control 
of  the  property  than  to  vest  it  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  for  Mr.  Layton's  children,  with  a  stipula- 
tion that  a  portion  of  the  income  should  be  at  the 
disposition  of  his  widow. 

The  grave  interposed  its  shield  at  a  fortunate 
moment  for  poor  Layton.  His  gaming  associates 
were  not  without  a  certain  sense  of  honor  which 
bound  them  to  preserve  inviolate  the  secrets  of  their 
club ;  and  Pedrillo's  disclosure  was  never  made  pub- 
lic. Thus  Emilie  was  sheltered  from  a  knowledge 
of  her  father's  disgrace ;  and  though  she  sorrowed 
long  and  bitterly,  she  had  every  solace  that  love  and 
friendship  could  supply. 

Our  friend  Duty  was  gradually  awakened  to  the 
real  state  of  his  matrimonial  prospects.  He  had  a 
genuine  admiration  for  Miss  Clarence,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  o'er-grasping  hopes  was  a  serious  shock 
to  him.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  his  sparkling  eyes 
were  dimmed  with  sentimental  tears ;  but  he  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  break  his  heart  in  a  love  affadr,  and 
gradually  such  little  consolations  insinuated  them- 
selves into  his  mind,  as  that  'Miss  Clarence  was 
probably  in  love  with  Gerald  Roscoe  before  she 
ever  saw  him' — *  That  as  Fate  had  so  ordered  it, 
'  that  he  could  not  himself  obtain  her,  he  would  ra- 
ther see  her  the  wife  of  Roscoe,  than  of  any  other  man 
on  earth' — *  That  next  in  value  to  her  love  was  her 
cordial  friendship' — and  finally,  •  That  if,  as  he  ve- 
rily believed,  Gertrude  Clarence  had  no  equal,  whv 
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.  sbonld  he  not  set  about  looking  out  for  a  tecmid 
hettT 

We  do  not  luiow  that  we  can  conclade  more  satis- 
Ikctorily,  than  fa;  two  authentic  letters  from  the 
j>riaci{ial  perflonages  of  our  narrative,  the  one  writ- 
ten during  the  summer  following  the  last  events  we 
have  recorded,  and  the  other  some  months  later, 
when  time  had  matured  and  somewhat  mellowed  the 
feelings  we  have  described.  Both  were  addressed 
f  o  Mies  Marion — the  first  from  Emilie. 

"To  Ml*  Marion. 

"  CUrenceviUe,  Jtote,  18 — . 

"  My  dear  titter — Last  Tuesday  evening  invest- 
"  ed  me  with  the  right  to  address  you  by  this  en- 
"  dearing  name ;  hut  no  rights  can  add  to  the  gra- 
"  ^tude  and  affection  your  Emilie  Bas  long  borne 
"  to  you. 

*'  We  were  to  have  had  a  private  wedding — Ger- 
"  trude  deured  it,  and  1,  pardcularly  on  account  of 
"  my  mourning ;  but  Mr.  Clarence  said  there  should 
**  be  no  ugD  of  sadnesB  on  so  joyful  on  occasion  as  the 
"  union  of  four  loving  and  true  hearts,  and  that  the 
"  pleasure  of  a  wMding  festival  to  Gertrude's  cfHintry 
"  friends,  was  worth  some  sacrifice  on  our  parts ; 
"  and  so  we  consented — could  we  help  it? — to  his 
"  wishes.  The  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  all 
"  Clarenceville  was  present,  old  and  young,  rich 
"  and  poor,  to  see  tbmr  friend,  bene&ctress,  and 
"  queen,  united  to  a  man  whom  th^  confess  to  be 
"  worthy  of  her. 
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<<  Before  w^  went  into  the  drawtDg-room,  we  were 
'^  all,  (by  all  I  mean  Gertrude,  and  Mr.  Roscoe, 
''  and  his  ndother-^'-a  celestfal  woman,  Augosta — 
"  and  Randolph,  and  nrjrself^)  we  Were  all  in  the  li- 
«  brary.  Mr.  Clarence  came  in  with  his  hands  AdI 
^'  of  papers.  *  Ton  must  forgive  me,  my  yoong 
<*  firiends,'  he  said,  *  for  remembering,  at  this  inter- 
^'  esting  moment,  your  worldly  concerns— -you,  1  pre- 
'^  sume,  have  entirely  forgotten  them.  Tou  and  I, 
'*  my  dear  Gerald,  in  pecuniary  aAdrs,  are  hence- 
*'  forth  equal  partners.'  He  put  into  Mr.  Roscoe's 
^'  hands  papers  which  transferred  to  him  the  half  of 
'*  his  fortune.  Roscoe looked  a  little  disconcerted; 
'*  but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  replied,  in 
"  his  own  frank  and  pleasant  manner,  *  This  gift, 
''  sir,'  and  he  kissed  Crertnide^s  hand,  <  has  exhaust- 
^'  ^  my  grttitude ;  I  cannot  even  make  a  return  of 
*'  words  for  an  inferior  proof  <rf*  your  generosity.' 

"  *  Generosity !  my  dear  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Cla- 
^'  rence,  ^  you  know  riot  with  what  joy  I  devolve  half 
*^  the  burden  and  responsibiltqr  of  my  wealth  upon 
«<you — ^with  what  gratimde  I  regard  the  benign 
*'  Providence  that  has  granted  the  dearest  wish  of 
*'  my  heart,  in  giving  me  a  friend  on  whom  I  may 
*'  repose  dbis  trust.'. 

^'  *  As  a  trust  then,  sir,'  replied  Roscoe,  <  I  re- 
''  ceive  it,  aftd,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  never 
"  dishonor  your  confidence.' 

Randolph  afterwards  said,  thet  tUs  was  a  man- 
ner of  giving  and  receiving,  becoming  rational  - 
''and  elevated  beings,    and   he   could  not    but 
*'  contrast  it  with  the  usual  quarrels  about  settle- 
''  ments — with  the  jealousy  and  parsimony  towards 
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**  sons-in-law  on  the  on«  side,  and  on  the  other,  the 
**  anxious  reckoning  of  the  father's  wealth,  and  cal- 
^  eolation  of  the  chances  of  his  life.  For  my  part, 
^  dear  Augvsta,  I  did  not  think,  I  only  feliy  and  had 
^'  I  not  reason  ?  for  at  the  next  moment  Mr.  Cla- 
''  rence  turned  to  me — ^  And  you,  my  little  Emilie, 
^^  my  other  child,'  he  said,  '  I  am  to  give  you  away 
(<  too — ^it  would  be  a  shame  to  give  you  empty- 
'^  handed,  tibough  Marion  looks  as  if  he  felt  now, 
'*  and  would  for  ever, 

'That  kindness,  sweet  kindness,  in  the  ibnd,  sparkling  e*e, 
*  Has  lustre  outshining  the  diamond  to  me.' 

^*  <  Does  not  the  verse  run  so  ?  my  memory  may  halt, 
^<  but  not  my  love,  for,'  he  added,  '  ^ving  me  a 
**  check  for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  '  you,  Emilie, 
''  like  the  youngest  daughters  in  fairy  tales,  have 
^'  the  best  portion,  for  such  in  my  opinion  is  a  mere 
"  competence." 

'*  I  did  not  say  one  word.  I  threw  my  arms 
^'  around  his  neck,  and  he  kissed  off  my  tears.  I 
'•*  thought  of  my  poor  father — God  forgive  me  for 
<<  comparing  him  with  Mr.  Cl^Lrence  at  that  mo- 
"  ment. 

"  My  letter  would  exceed  all  bounds,  if  I  were  to 
"  give  you  half  the  particulars  of  the  evening.  The 
"  drawing-rooms  were  hung  with  wreatlis  of  flow- 
<'  ers.  The  gardener  had  not  spared  his  finest 
'^  plants ;  the  lawn  was  illuminated  with  colored 
'^  lamps,  and  a  band  of  music  was  placed  on  the  pi- 
''  azza.  The  children  were  merry  and  noisy,  but 
"  the  rest  of  the  company  were  thoughtful — they  felt 
^^  that  the  wedding  was  a  prelude  to  parting  with 
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^  Gertrnde;  and  she  is  sq  bekrred  and  bonared 
<<  heiA !  '  Not  a  creatare  e^er  orosied  your  path,' 
<(  said  one  of  her  old  friends  to  her,  *  hot  was  the 
<<  better  at  ihe  lia[lpier  for  it.'  Do  yoa  not  believe, 
'<  my  dMr  nsler,  that  the  duties  she  has  so  weU  per- 
'*  forUM^d  liave  risen  as  incense  to  Heaven,  to  de- 
^ «'  scend  again  in  blessings  on  her  tiew  iioaie  ? 

*'  Randolph,  saucy  fellow !  has  just  bent  ovor  my 

shoulder,  add  read  my  letter.  '  Not  one  word  of 
''  your  husband !'  he  says.  Oh  Augusta,  men  do 
''  not  seem  to  know  that  we  are  not  forward  to  ex- 
*'  press  what  we  feel  most  deeply.  I  am  no  great 
^'  writer,  to  be  sure ;  but  if  I  were  equal  to  you,  or 
''  Gertrude,  I  could  not  find  language  to  express 
''  what  I  feel  for  my  husband.  ^  There,  Mr.  Ran- 
'*  dolph,  read  thatf  if  you  like.' 

'^  You  do  not  yet  know  bow  much  Gertrude  has 
'^  done  for  us.  Poor  mama  was  too  much  depressed^to 
<^  make  any  exertion.  Gertrude  wished  her  to  take 
'<  a  small  house,  and  devote  benelf  to  the  education 
<<  of  my  sisters.  Tou  know  mama  is  very  accom- 
''  plished,  but  she  said  she  had  a  natural  antipathy 
*'  to  instruction — her  mind  would  prey  upon  itself, 
'*  iac,  &c.  So  it  was  decided  that  my  brothers 
*'  should  be  sent  to  a  boarding-school  in  Massachu- 
^'  setts,  and  my  sisters  should  live  with  me.  Ran- 
"  dolph  and  I  both  begged  mama  to  make  our 
''  house  hers,  but  she  preferred  a  boarding-house, 
'^  and  she  has  a  room  at  Madame  Pignot's,  beauti- 
'<  fully  arranged.  I  was  glad  to  see  she  could  in- 
*'  terest  herself  in  this. 

<<  My  tenderest  love  to  your  and  mjf  mother.  Tell 
*'  her,  that  but  foe  somft  %%ii^  ^wi  T«^nUft^<»is^  I 
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**  should  be  peefedly  happy.  But  wms  not  my  morn- 
'<  ing  fearfully  clouded  i  Crod  grant  that  myfuture 
<(  life  may  prove  that  the  gracious  influences  of  Hea- 
•<  ven  were  distilled  from  that  dark  cloud,  and  then, 
«<  my  dear  sister,  I  shall  not  be  unwortt^  of  my 
^*  happy  destiny,  and  of  that  illustrious  name,  which 
''  I  now  lor  the  first  time  sign. 

**  Yours  truly, 

«  EMILIE  MARION.'' 

"To  ySaB  Marion. 


'' New  Tark,  Feb. 

*^  My  dear  friend— -Yon  conclude  your  last  letter 
**  with  a  request  that  I  will  write  you  a  ^womanish 
'< epistle,  full  of  feminine  details;  such  as,  what 
'^  house  I  Uve  in,  how  it  is  furnished  and  garnished, 
'*  whom  I  visit,  &c  &c.'  I  have  quoted  the  pas- 
'^  sage,  that  if  I  answer  it  a  la  leUre^  you  may  re- 
'^  member  that  you  called  forth  my  egotbm-  Mr. 
'*  Roscoe  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  repur- 
"  chase  his  Other's  house,  a  fine  old  family  mansion, 
'^  not  far  from  our  beautiful  battery,  and  command- 
ti  ii2g  a  view  of  our  animated  bay,  which,  if  equalled, 
<'  we  the  untravelled  beUeve  is  not  surpassed,  by  the 
''  happiest  combinations  of  land  and  water  on  this 
''  fair  earth*  The  house  is  somewhat  old-fashioned, 
''  but  we  have  given  it  the  most  modem  and  conve- 
^'nient  arrangement  of  which  it  was  susceptible, 
**  without  an  entire  and  therefore,  as  we  think,  sacri- 
<^  legions  alteration* 

**  Is  it  altogether  our  misfortune,  or  in  some  de- 
''  gree  our  fault,  that  we  have  so  few  transmitted 
^  hoases  f    As  far  as  this  is  the  resuh  of  the  equal 
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'*  partition  of  estates  in  our  country,  and  in  our  city, 
"  particularly,  of  the  influx  of  population  and  the 
**  fluctuation  of  fortune,  we  cannot  help  it ;  but,  cer- 
'^tidnly  as  far  as  it  is  our  own  fault,  we  should 
'Mament  and  correct  it.  Have  we  not  a  passion 
*^  for  change  and  novelty  f  Whence  comes,  in  this 
'^  city,  our  most  pernicious  and  prevailing  custom 
'<  of  an  annual  remove?  the  terrors  of  '  May  day,* 
<*  when  the  household  gods  seem  changed  into  de- 
''  mons,  and  '  domestic  happiness'  to  be  no  longer, 
'^  as  the  poet  makes  it,  exempt  from  the  general 
'*  wreck  of  Adam's  faU.  You  are  a  phrenologist, 
'^  my  dear  Augusta — is  the  bump  of  locality  found 
^'  on  the  American  skull  f 

'<  I  have  known  a  father's  house  abandoned,  be- 
*'  cause  the  apartments  could  not  be  made  to  com- 
^'  municate  by  folding-doors !  or  perhaps  the  ceil- 
'^  ings  were  a  foot  too  low !  those  ceilings  that  have 
'^echoed  the  merry  shout  of  childhood,  the  glad 
^'welcome,  the  farewell  blessing,  and  the  loud, 
^'  home,  heartfelt  laugh.  Our  home  should  be  loved 
'*  as  the  ancient  Jew  loved  Jerusalem — as  he  loved 
^'  his  temple — the '  holy  and  the  beautiful  house'  he  so 
''  tenderly  lamented.  It  is  the  temple  of  the  domes- 
*'  tic  aflections ;  tlie  altar  on  which  the  freest  and 
^'  most  beautiful  gifts  are  laid ;  the  spot  that,  with 
^^  all  its  accumulating  associations,  its  holy  spell  of 
*^  sacred  recollections  and  sweet  hopes,  has  no  paral- 
**lel  on  earth.  My  dear  Augusta,  I  forbear — ^I 
'<  perceive  I  am  running  into  sentiment  on  this  sub- 
'^  ject,  and  I  have  already  said  quite  enough  to  con- 
*'  vince  you  that  I  am  satisfied  with  my  location. 

^^  Our  fumiu&ie  V&  the  u^^xx  vy^v:.  ^\i  ^^xa  \x^i^    I 
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''  shall  fpfe  yoti  iht  principle  on  which  we  hate  pro- 
^'  deeded  ;  this  is  not  quite  so  womafriih  ns  detafls, 
"  but  those  I  defer  for  your  own  observation.  We 
*'  have  not  emulated  the  glittering  and  sumptuous 
<*  drawing'^rooms  of  our  wealthy  citizens,  and  we 
'*  have  carefully  avoided  (I  have  often  seen  this  dis- 
*' parity)  a  bare  and  sordid  aspect  in  the  upper 
'*  apartments.  All  our  sacrifices  have  been  to  the 
<<  household  worthies  who  preside  over  hospitali^ ; 
<'  our  lodging-rooms  have  their  contiguous  dressing- 
'*  rooms,  are  warmed  by  heated  air,  and  each  story 
"  has  its  bathing-room. 

<<  Our  library  is  a  fine  apartment  on  the  second 
**  floor.  The  rebuking  genius  of  economy  has  not 
^'  presumed  to  pass  its  threshold.  It  is  richly  fur- 
''  nished  with  the  classics  in  Englidi,  French,  Ger* 
*^  man,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  all  of  the  best  edi- 
'^  tiond.  No  diamond  type  to  wear  out  young  eyes, 
''  and  vex  old  ones.  The  books  arie  accompanied 
''by  their  appropriate  auxiliaries,  globes,  maps, 
*^  atlases,  prints,  be.  The  room  is  decorated  with 
''  a  few  busts  of  those  who  are  regarded  in  all  en« 
'^  lightened  countries  as  the  noblest  personifications 
*^  of  genius,  Dante,  Cervantes,  Fenelon,  Shakspeare, 
*'  and  Bacon.  One  fine  portrait  is  placed  in  the 
''most  OonspicuouA  position  over  the  fire-place— ^ 
"the  hearth'eiane — as  emblematic  of  the  right  of 
''  the  origin^  to  preside  over  the  charities  and  feli- 
''  cities  of  home,  as  well  as  to  be  thie  ruling  spirit  of 
"  an  apartment  consecrated  to  the  Muses*  Whose 
^'  is  it  ?  do  yon  ask,  Augusta  f  Whose  should  it 
''  be  but  bis,  who  is  par  exceUekce  the  genius  of  the 
<^  age,  the  benefactor  of  oar  homes  f^^who  by  his  en- 
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<'  chantmenU  has  firauglit  more  hours  with  pore  and 
'<  profitable  pleasure  than  any  writer  of  any  age ; — 
^*  who  has  lighted  up  the  dim  eye  of  sickness— -iriio 
^^has  rejuvenated  the  old,  awakened  in  tbeaif  the 
*<  sleeping  sympathies  and  affections  of  their  youth, 
'<  and  filled 

*  Each  blank  in  faithleifl  memory'a  void ;' 

<^  who  has  unfolded  the  ample  page  of  knowledge 
**  to  the  boy,  and  made  his  pulse  throb  with  gene- 
*^  rous  purpose  and  high  aspiration— who  has  kin- 
'<  died  in  all  our  hearts  a  loyal,  a  more  than  loyal, 
^'  a  filial  love ;  so  that  we  all 

'  Do  stand  on  tiptoe  when  hia  name  ia  named.' 

^<  Praise  and  glory  on-his  head  !  Long — ^long  may 
**  it  tower  above  his  fellows,  and  at  last,  when  reve- 
**  rently  laid  beside  the  dust  of  his  fathers,  be  honor- 
''  ed  and  wept. 

'^  How  shall  I  descend,  dear  Augusta,  from  such 
*'  a  theme  to  the  appointed  topics  of  my  lettei^— cur- 
'^  tains  and  carpets,  plate  and  china  f  I  cannot — take 
^'  it  for  granted,  that  the  whole  concern  is  in  tolera- 
''  ble  taste — that  we,  in  our  embellishments  have  se- 
^'  lected  those  that  develope  and  elevate  the  taste,  and 
'^  are  its  enduring  gratifications — that  we  have  par 
'^  exemple  some  fine  statuary,  and  beautifully  sculp- 
'^  tured  Italian  Tases.  Grerald  has  applied  to  Leslie 
''  for  a  pair  of  his  exquisite  cabinet  pictures.  I  trust 
;*  the  suspicion  that  he  is  reluctant  to  send  his  pro- 
'^  ductions  to  this  country,  is  unfounded ;  for  though 
''  we  are  not  yet  rich  enough  to  afford  patronage  to 
'  the  fine  arts,  we  are  not  without  the  capacity  to  ad- 
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"  mire  and  be  improved  by  tbem ;  and  it  seeniB  to-\ne, 
"  that  an  ardst  ^onld  be  proad  to  lay  the  fmits  of 
*'  his  genius  on  the  ahar  of  that  country,  where  it 
"  was  first  developed,  even  though  the  sacrifice  should 
"  be  unappreciated. 

"  Poor  SetoD !  his  Trenton-picture  hangs  in  my 
■'  own  room,  an  affecting  memorial  of  his  genius  aad 
"  misfortunes — an  altar-piece,  that  calls  forth  sacred 
"  recollections  and  hopes.  To  Seton,  I  owe  all  the 
"  taste  I  may  have  in  the  fine  arts,  and  probably 
"  much  of  the  lively  interest  I  feel  in  our  nadve  art- 
"  ists — an  interest  of  which  I  bare  not  been  sparing 
"  m  my  demonstrations,  for  1  have  family  portraits 
"  by  oar  masters  in  that  department,  Copley,  Stuart, 
"  Sully,  ttc.,  a  variety  of  illostrations  of  our  own 
"  scenery  by  our  rising  artists,  and  a  beautiful  pic- 
"  tureof  our  sweet  Emilie  by  Ingham,  an  American 
''  by  adoption— the  painter  has  grouped  her  young- 
"  er  sisters  gracefiilly  about  her,  and  with  his  usual 
"  eminent  success,  has  transfused  the  sofl  and  living 
"  tints  of  youth  and  beauty  to  the  canvass,  has  shown 
"  his  unequalled  skill  in  drapery,  and  imparted  such 
"  sparkling  and  living  lustre  to  the  eyes,  that  you 
'*  could  almost  believe  he  had  stolen  Prometheus' 
"  fire,  and  that  the  spirit  beamed  from  its '  throne  of  - 
"  light.' 

"  Dear  Emilie  I  she  deserves  to  personify  Hie  vir- 
■'  tues  of  an  elder  sister.  With  beauty  tlial  is  never 
"  seen  without  being  admired,  she  avoids  obsen'a- 
*'  lioif,  and  seems  to  have  no  ambition  beyond  that  of 
-'  performing  well  and  quietly  her  domestic  duties— 
-*  a  woman's  gentle  and  best  ambition,  is  it  not  ?  Your 
"  brodier  certainly  thinks  so,  for  he  still  regards  her 
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«  (pod  will  always,  I  doubt  not)  wit)|.tbf  ipt^n^edc^ 

votioii  of  one,  who,  through  mpoJItriM^iioii,  has 

obtained  an  unparalleled  treasure. 

'^  Poor  Mrs.  Layton  is  a  prey  to  ^miui.  The 
'^  death  of  her  husband,  and  its  frightful  ckcumstpn- 
''  ces,ibr  a  while  appalled  her.  She  went  regfdarly 
**  to  church,  and  frequented  evening  lectures,  and 
'*  seemed  to  be  undergoing  a  transformation,  not  nn- 
<«  common,  from  a  woman  of  the  world  to  a  devotee ; 
'^  but  it  proved  a  fever  heat,  not  the  gentle  s^utary 
<<  warmth  of  religion,  and  it  has  passed  away.  Our 
^^  highest  moralists  teU  us  never  to  despair  of  hu- 
'^  manity,  and  we  should  not ;  but  when  were  all-en- 
'<  grossing  selfishness,  frivolous  habits,  and  a  thirstfor 
^'  admiration  and  coquetry,  indulged  for  thirty  years ; 
"  when  were  they  cured  but  by  the  hard  necessities  of 
''  age  ?  Thank  Heaven,  our  country  is  not  a  theatre 
**  for  such  women  as  Mrs.  Layton.  She  is  isolated 
^^  and  fettered  by  our  tame  domestic  habit»--Q8  much 
^'  out  of  place  as  a  jewel  on  a  yeoman's  finger,  or  a 
*^  syllabub  on  his  table.  She  might  have  run  a  more 
''  brilliant  career  in  the  more  polished,  and  more  cor- 
'^  nipt  circles  of  Europe,  but  to  be  iuspecUdf  is  as 
'*'  fatal  to  an  American  woman,  as  it  could  have  been 
*'  to  Caesar's  wife. 

''  I  am  eagerly  listening  for  the  voice  of  spring, 
**  for  you  know,  at  die  4rst  gushing  of  the  waters,  at 
'^  the  very  first  passage  of  the  steam«boats,  you  are 
'^  to  be  with  us.  I  expect  to  surprise  you,  who  have 
"  received  your  impressions  of  New  York  society, 
'Vfrom  my  distorted  views  of  it  while  I  was  at  Mrs. 
'<  Layton's,  with  the  delightful  circles  we  assemble  at 
*^  our  own  house.     In  a  city  of  the  multifarious  cha- 
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•'  racter  of  N)nr  York,  it  u  a  dificdit  art  to  ntect 
'■  our  socie^»  a.  moM  critoil  oavigatioa  to  ileer 
"  clear  o(  ofeoding  acquaiotabce  ;oti  do  Dot  want, 
"  and  to  secure  withoat  fwwardtteu,  tbose  you  covet. 
"  Hmnvet,  the  good  to  be  obtained,  fine  society,  .the 
"  verjr  first  of  social,  IlMeUectBal  liaurieB,  is  worth 
"  effoit.  Fortunately  fiir.  us,  our  position  gives  us 
' '  the  privilege  of  selectioa,  and  we  make  it  without 
"  referettce  to  any  thing  bat  the  character  of  our 
"  guests.  Those  iaeet  under  our  roof^  who  never 
"  meet  elsewhere — persons  of  tlie  first  fashion,  pro- 
"  fessional  laborious  toilers,  and  the  secluded  men  of 
"  genius. 

"  Julia  M^o  is  oar  Jfrima  donna ;  but  among  all 
"  my  female  Iriends,  and  ^ere  are  several  talented 
"  in  divers  ways,  not  one  is  more  fascinating  to  me, 
"  than  AngeliqueAbeiUe,  a  little  French  g^l,  whose 
"  history  I  will  some  day  tell  you.  She  plays  and 
"  sings  exquiutely,  and  is  (he  charm  of  our  musical 
''  parties. 

"  Do  not  imagine;  my  dear  friend,  that  I  have 
"  become  a  devotee  to  society,  even  though  it  be  of 
"  the  most  elevated  and  attractive  character.  No, 
"  I  am  too  rich  in  my  own  private  blessings — in  ibe 
"  character  and  affections  of  my  husband — in  the 
"  society  of  Gerald's  admirable  mother,  and  that  of 
"  my  dear  father,  to  be  in  any  danger  of  forgetting 
■<  that  the  tamily  circle  is  the  inner  temple,  where 
"  our  highest  ^fts  and  best  aflections  must  be  conse' 
■'  crated,  and  will  be  rewarded.  And  in  all  my 
"  prosperity,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  and  purpose,  to 
*'  preserve  my  mind  from  undoe  elation— to  perform 
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'^  the  serious  anostentatioos  dudes  of  a  Chridtiau 
'*  woman — ^towalk  humbly  with  my  God. 

'<  My  letter  has  ended  seriousty,  my  dear  Augtis- 
''  ta;  but  how  could  I  cast  my  eye  over  the  wfaolt* 
"of  my  prosperous  condition,  without  serious 
"  thoughts  of  the  responsibilities,  the  uncertainties, 
^^  and  the  brevity  of  life  ?— -without  an  emotion  of 
''  deep  gratitude  to  Him,  who  has  given  me  wealth, 
'^  and  saved  me  from  its  perils,  and  who  has  enrich- 
'^  ed  me  with  that,  far  better,  and  best  of  all  earthlv 
"  blessings,  the  affections  of  one,  on  whose  truth 
"'  and  virtue  I  may  repose  without  fear  of  Qn\ 
*'  change — because  I  know  they  will  not  change. 

'^  Am  I  boasting  to  my  single  friend  f  no— who 
"  shall  dare  to  boast  to  one,  who  gives  such  grace 
'^  and  loveliness  to  singleness  f— whose  virtues  do 

not  need  the  highest  stimulants  and  rewards ;  for 

that  the  higked  belongs  to  married  life,  you  must 
**  forgive  me  for  believing,  since  I  am  (and  always 
•*  affectionately  your  friend,) 

*  GERTRUDE  ROSCOEr 
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